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telage  of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Auftria,  daughter 
of  Philip  III.  King  of  Spain.  His  long  reign,  the 
evennefs  and  firmnefs  of  his  temper,  the  variety 
of  opportunities  which  offered,  and  which,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  no  prince  knew  better  how  to  turn 
to  his  own  advantage,  enabled  him  to  complete 
what  his  parent  and  predeceffor  had  begun  ;  and 
therefore  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  events 
of  his  reign,  is  extremely  proper  for  fuch  perfons 
as  are  inclined  to  become  acquainted  with  the  poli¬ 
tical  ftate  of  Europe. 

With  a  view  to  accomplifh  this  as  fully  as  is 
poffible,  and  yet  keep  as  much  within  bounds  as 
fo  fruitful  and  fo  extenfive  a  fubjedt  will  allow,  we 
fhall  divide  the  general  reprefentation  of  this  long 
reign  into  five  diftindl  periods  ;  in  each  of  which 
we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  ruling  maxim 
that  was  purfued,  and  the  means  that  were  made 
ufe  of.  Thefe  periods  fhall  be  from  the  acceffion 
of  the  King  in  1 643  to  the  peace  of  the  Pyrennees 
in  1660;  from  that  peace  to  the  treaty  concluded 
at  Nimeguen  in  16793  from  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen  to  that  of  Ryfwick  in  1697  ;  from  the  peace 
ofRyfwick  to  that  of  Utrecht  in  1712  ;  from  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  death  of  Louis  the  XIVth 
in  1715. 

We  fhall  begin  then  with  a  fuccindt  account  of 
what  paffed  during  the  regency  of  the  Queen-mo¬ 
ther,  whofe  firft  and  fettled  maxim  was  to  increafe 
and  extend  her  authority  to  the  utmoft  j  in  order 
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to  which,  (he  employed  all  the  arts  natural  to  her 
Tex,  to  gain  the  hearts,  or  at  leaft  the  voices  of  the 
principal  perfons  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  laft 
illnefs  of  her  confort ;  fo  tha  within  four  days  after 
h’s  deceafe,  fhe  obtatined  a  declaration  from  the  Queen  -mo« 
Parliament  of  Paris,  by  which  fhe  was  appointed 
foie  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
her  fon  ;  and  within  four  hours  after  obtaining 
this  declaration,  which  entirely  cancelled  that  of 
the  late  King  figned  by  herfelf,  and  approved  by 
the  fame  Parliament,  Ihe  placed  Cardinal  Maza-  M^nTlc 
rine  at  the  head  of  her  council.  Mazarine  had  the  Counci1* 
a  fine  perfon,  an  eafy  and  infinuating  addrefs,  was 
poffelfed  of  all  genteel  accomplifhments,  had  an 
air  of  courtefy  and  kindnefs,  fpoke  fenfibly  of  af¬ 
fairs  of  importance,  agreeably  and  pleafantly  on 
all  other  topics  :  in  fnort,  he  was  an  able  flates- 
man  and  a  finilhed  courtier  $  but  as  for  religion, 
virtue,  honour,  probity,  or  regard  for  the  people, 

(to  fpeak  without  envy  or  prejudice)  things  out  of 
his  way,  he  neither  pretended  to  them  himfelf,  nor 
was  he  fufpedled  of  them  by  others.  As  this  mini- 
ffer  condu&ed  the  affairs  of  France  with  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fortune  for  eighteen  years,  and  as  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  his  mailer  that  plan  of  policy 
purfued  through  his  long  reign,  we  have  thought 
it  neceffary  to  enter  more  particularly  into  his  cha- 
rafler. 

The  affairs  of  France  were  in  a  very  fiourifhing  Warcontl- 
condition  at  the  time  the  Queen  entered  upon  her 
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A;  d.  regency;  and  her  Majefty  thought  fit  to  continue 
the  war  with  great  vigour  for  many  reafons,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  thefe  two  ;  firft,  that  fhe  might  fatisfy 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  other  great  perfons 
in  the  kingdom,  by  bellowing  upon  them  the 
command  of  armies ;  the  other,  that  fhe  might 
keep  the  Dutch,  the  German  Princes,  and  the 
Swedes,  clofely  united  to  France,  and  thereby  find 
the  enemies  of  that  Crown  fo  much  employment  in 
defending  themfelves,  that  they  fhould  neither 
have  temptation  nor  opportunity  to  enter  into  any 
intrigues  with  the  malcontents  in  France.  In  thefe 
views  lhe  was  fuccefsful. 

The  Marlhal  de  Guebriant  befieged  Rotwill, 
which  furrendered  on  the  19  th  of  November.  The 
Germans  afterwards  retook  it.  In  Italy  Prince 
Thomas  of  Savoy  continued  to  command,  afiifted 
by  the  Vifcount  de  Turenne  and  Monfieur  du 
Plelhs  Praflin.  The  French  and  Piedmontefe  took 
Aft  and  Trim  ;  and  the  campaign  concluded  with 
taking  the  bridge  over  the  Stura,  a  place  of  great 
confequence,  as  it  opened  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  Piedmont  and  Monderrat.  In  Catalonia 
Marlhal  de  la  Mothe  Houdincourt  maintained  the 
reputation  that  he  had  acquired,  though  he, could 
not  hinder  the  King  of  Spain  from  retaking  Mon- 
con.  However,  the  Duke  de  Fronfac  defeated  the 
Spanilh  fleet  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  the  fight 
of  Carthagena,  and  took  two  of  their  largeft  Ihips. 

But 
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But  the  circumftance  that  fixed  the  reputation 
of  the  regency,  was  the  fuccefs  on  the  fide  of  v*-v*>*« 
Flanders.  The  Duke  of  Anguien,  afterwards 
Prince  of  Conde,  then  in  his  twenty-fecond  year, 
commanded  the  forces  of  France  in  that  part.  His 
army  confided  of  fixteen  thoufand  foot  and  feven 
thoufand  horfe  :  the  Spaniards  were  about  twenty- 
fix  thoufand,  under  Don  Francifco  de  Mello,  who 
had  formed  the  fiege  of  Rocroi,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Low  Countries,  towards  the  Ardennes. 

The  Duke  having  received,  by  an  exprefs,  an 
account  of  the  King’s  death,  refblved  to  relieve 
the  place,  and  give  the  Spaniards  battle.  The 
battle  was  very  warmly  fought;  the  left  wing  of 
the  French  army,  commanded  by  the  Marfhal 
de  l’Hofpital,  was  defeated,  and  the  Marfiaal  had 
his  arm  broke;  but  the  Count  de  Galfion,  who 
commanded  the  right,  having  difperfed  the  left 
wing  of  the  Spanilh  army,  and  having  pafied  round 
their  main  body,  came  to  his  afliftance,  and, 
taking  the  Spanilh  cavalry  in  flank,  they  were 
quickly  routed.  Their  infantry,  forming  a  fquare 
battalion,  having  their  general  the  Count  de  Fu- 
entes  in  the  centre  (who,  being  ill  of  the  gout,  was 
carried  in  a  chair),  began  to  retreat,  and  repulfed 
the  Duke  of  Anguien,  who,  through  impatience, 
attacked  him  with  his  horfe  :  at  laft  the  foot  came 
up,  and  then  they  were  broken,  or  rather  flaugh- 
tered,  with  their  general.  They  loft  nine  thoufand 
jnen,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  This  was  a 
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decifive  defeat,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Caftilian  in¬ 
fantry,  which  could  never  be  repaired.  The  Duke 
of  Anguien  afterwards  befieged  Thionville,  and 
took  it,  after  fix  weeks  open  trenches,  though  the 
Spaniards  had  the  good  fortune  to  throw  in  two 
thoufand  men  before  the  place  was  in  veiled.  This 
flrong  place  furrendered  on  the  10th  of  Auguft,  as 
Sirk  did  on  the  2d  of  September.  The  Vifcount 
de  Turenne  had  the  baton  of  France  given  him  on 
the  26th  of  November,  and  Monfieur  de  Gafiion 
on  the  27  th. 

Some  difturbances  broke  out  at  Court  about  this 
time.  The  party  of  Vendofme,  to  whom  the  Prince 
of  Conde  had  given  the  name  of  Les  Importans,  or 
'The  Import  ants,  cenfured  the  Queen  publicly. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  a  young  man  of  a  large 
fize,  and  well  made,  was  fo  much  incenfed  at  the 
preference  the  Queen  gave  to  Mazarine,  that,  ha¬ 
ving  abundance  of  perfons  about  the  Court  at  his 
devotion,  he  took  filch  fteps,  as,  inllead  of  doing 
his  own,  did  his  enemy’s  bufinefs  at  once,  fo  that 
he  was  arrefted  when  he  leaft  expected  it.  He  was 
charged  with  a  defign  to  murder  the  Cardinal, 
though  he  pretended  that  their  only  aim  was  to 
frighten  him  :  but,  whatever  their  view  was,  this 
incident  put  an  end  to  all  their  pretenfions  to  fa¬ 
vour.  The  Duke  de  Vendofme,  and  the  Duke  de 
Mercosur,  his  eldeft  fon,  w?ere  ordered  to  retire  to 
their  houl'es.  The  Queen  was  fenfible  that  the 
weight  of  government  was  too  heavy  for  her  and 

therefore 
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therefore  in  a  little  time  difcharged  it  almoft  entirely 
upon  the  Cardinal.  -* 

*  _  ,,  ,  ,  .  The  Cardi- 

The  Queen  and  the  Cardinal  were  obliged  to  nal  in  full 
Ihew  great  complaifance  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ^Funher 
and  to  the  Prince  of  Conde  :  the  Duke  teftified  a  ef 
defire  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  and  this 
requeft  could  not  be  refufed.  It  was  determined 
that  he  ffiould  command  on  the  fide  of  the  Low 
Countries,  where  there  was  the  leaft  doubt  of  his 
meeting  with  fuccefs.  The  difficulty  of  reftoring 
affairs  in  Germany  invited,  rather  than  deterred, 
the  Duke  of  Anguien,  who  very  readily  took  the 
command,  having  under  him  the  Marffials  Gram- 
mont  and  Turenne.  In  the  mean  time,  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  in  their  paffage  through  Holland,  con¬ 
cluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  States,  in  which  they 
gave  them  the  title  of  High  and  Mighty  Lords  j 
and  in  virtue  of  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  pro- 
rnifed  to  aft  in  concert  with  Monfieur,  whom  he 
advifed  to  attack  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines.  The 
treaty  of  alliance  was  alfo  renewed  with  Portugal  j 
and  a  fubfidy  granted  to  Ragotlki,  who  made  an 
irruption  into  Hungary,  and  afforded  thereby  a 
very  neceffary  diverfion  in  favour  of  the  Swedes. 

General  Merci,  who  commanded  the  Bavarian 
army,  had  taken  Friburg  before  the  French  were 
in  a  condition  to  take  the  field,  at  leaft  with  an 
army  capable  of  looking  him  in  the  face.  At 
length,  the  Duke  of  Anguien,  having  drawn  toge¬ 
ther  about  twenty-fix  thoufand  men,  advanced 
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**6^'  towards  General  Merci,  who  was  encamped  very 
wv  advantageoufly  to  cover  his  new  conquefts.  He 
attacked  him,  notwithftanding  his  i etrenchmen ts, 
on  the  3d  of  Augutt,  and,  with  great  difficulty, 
forced  them  on  one  fide.  Merci  immediately  de¬ 
camped,  and  took  pofleffion  of  a  mountain,  where 
he  fortified  himfelf  as  ftrongly  as  before  :  the  Duke 
attacked  him  again  on  the  5th,  but  without  being 
able  to  forae  him  ;  but,  on  the  9th,  he  quitted  his 
entrenched  poll:,  and  leaving  behind  him  fix  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  part  of  his  baggage,  made  a  great 
and  glorious  retreat.  The  Duke  of  Anguien, 
without  amufing  himfelf  with  the  recovery  of  Fri- 
burg,  refolved  to  become  matter  of  the  courfe  of 
the  Rhine.  Accordingly  he  attacked  Philipfburgh, 
which  furrendered  on  the  9th  of  September. 
Upon  this  fuccefs  Mentz  opened  her  gates? 
Worms  and  Oppenheim  were  reduced  ?  and  Mar- 
fhal  Turenne  took  all  the  places  on  that  river  as 
far  as  Landau. 

*64 4.  Tn  Italy  things  went  but  indifferently.  Pope 

Urban  the  Eighth  dying,  Francis  interpofed  to 
prevent  Cardinal  Pamphilio  from  fucceeding  him ? 
but  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini,  who  at  this  time 
wasprote&or  of  the  affairs  of  France,  being  gained, 
and  the  French  ambafiador,  who  confided  too 
much  in  him,  deceived,  Pamphilio  was  advanced 
to  the  papal  throne,  and  afiiimed  the  title  of  Inno¬ 
cent  the  Tenth?  a  circumftance  which  fo  provoked 
the  French  Court,  that  they  obliged  Cardinal  An¬ 
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tonio  to  take  down  the  arms  of  France  that  were  ©• 
placed  over  his  gate,  and  recalled  and  difgraced 
the  ambaflador. 

In  Spain  alfo  the  French  were  not  fuccefsfnl. 

The  Marlhal  de  la  Mothe,  who  ftill  commanded 
in  Catalonia,  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Tar¬ 
ragona,  in  order  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Lerida, 
which  was  befieged  by  his  Catholic  Majelty  in  per- 
fon.  The  Marlhal,  though  with  an  inferior  army, 
gave  the  enemy  battle  on  the  15th  of  May,  in 
which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated,  with 
the  lofs  of  two  thoufand  men,  his  artillery  and 
baggage.  In  thefe  circumftances  he  gave  adiftin- 
guifhing  proof  of  his  prudence  and  prefence  of 
mind,  by  caufing  a  great  convoy  of  provifions  to 
enter  the  place  during  the  heat  of  the  difpute  ;  not- 
withftanding  which,  Lerida  furrendered  after  a  fiege 
of  fix  weeks.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  notwit hltanding 
his  former  fervices,  recalled  the  Marlhal,  cauled 
him  to  be  arrefted  at  Lyons,  and  fent  prifoner  to 
Pierre  Encife,  loading  him  with  heavy  accufations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Marlhal  retorted  the 
charge,  affirming  that,  fince  the  death  of  Riche - 
}ieu,  he  had  been  ill  fupported  and  that,  in  the 
adlion  before  Lerida,  he  would  have  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  if  his  horfe  had  done  their  duty.  He 
even  went  Co  far  as  to  alledge,  that  this  mifbeha- 
viour  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  zeal  or  cou¬ 
rage  in  them,  but  to  certain  fecret  orders  which 
were  fent  them  by  Monfieur  le  Tellier.  This  infi- 
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^644!’  nuat^on  piqued  the  Cardinal  extremely,  who  caufed 
his  procefs  to  be  made  before  the  parliament  of 
Grenoble ;  but  four  years  after  he  was  difcharged 
with  great  honour,  and  releafed  from  his  imprifon- 
ment. 

The^Duke  The  Duke  of  Orleans  marched  into  the  heart  of 
refdu?esIeans  Flanders,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Prince 
Graveiincs,  0f  Orange,  inverted  Gravelines.  The  States  fenta 

and  then  re-  r  •  • 

tarns  to  fleet  to  facilitate  the  redudtion  of  the  place  by  fea, 
under  the  command  of  the  famous  Tromp  ;  but  he 
came  too  late  to  do  any  great  fervice  j  and  the 
,  Governor  Don  Hernando  de  Solis  was  obliged  to 
furrender  it  on  the  28th  of  July,  after  forty- eight 
days  open  trenches.  On  the  7th  of  Auguft  the 
Prince  of  Orange  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  Saas 
vau  Ghent,  a  place  of  great  importance,  which  the 
Republic  has  ever  fince  poffeffed,  and  which  gave 
their  forces  an  open  paffage  into  Brabant.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  ambitious  of  fame,  but  did 
not  care  to  engage  in  enterprifes  which  were  accom¬ 
panied  either  with  much  difficulty  or  danger,  lo 
that  nothing  further  of  importance  was  done  on  this 
fide.  He  v/as  received,  however,  on  his  return, 
with  all  imaginable  teftimonies  of  refpeft  by  the 
Court,  with  which  he  was  highly  pleafed. 

Rife ofthofe  The  domeftic  affairs  of  France  began  to  be  dif- 
which'pro-  tutbed,  in  ccnfequence  of  the  hafty  fteps  taken  by 
euced  a  civil  the  Queen  in  the  beginning  of  her  regency.  The 
council  of  ftate  had  impofed  a  tax  upon  the  new 
homes  built  contrary  to  the  edi<5t  for  fetting  bounds 
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to  the  city  of  Paris ;  upon  which  followed  an  infur-r  £;D. 
reflion  of  the  people,  whofe  caufe  was  fupported  v— v- 
by  the  parliament.  At  firft  vigorous  meafures 
were  refolved  upon  ;  but  the  natural  moderation  of 
Mazarine  prevailed ;  and  the  Queen,  in  return  for 
the  affe&ion  the  Parifians  had  always  fhown  for 
her,  pardoned  the  offence.  This  did  not  hinder 
new  difputes  with  the  parliament,  who  faw  their 
opportunity,  and  were  very  defirous  of  extending 
their  authority.  The  Queen  fent  for  them  to 
Court,  and  caufed  them  to  be  reprimanded  by  the 
chancellor ;  but  this  ftep  had  little  effed.  They 
refolved  to  convert  her  compliment  into  a  concefi- 
fion.  If  this  fpirit  of  theirs  had  been  truly  what  it 
feemed,  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  their  country,  and 
an  honed  defire  of  fparing  the  purfes  of  the 
people,  it  would  have  been  Highly  commend¬ 
able  j  but  this  was  not  the  cafe :  they  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  a  defire  of  controling  the  admi- 
niftration,  and  acquiring  a  fhare  in  the  government 
by  cenfuring  its  proceedings.  Mazarine,  who  was 
very  able  in  foreign  affairs,  was  not  fo  knowing  in 
thofe  that  regarded  the  domeftic  interefbs  of  France^ 
and  could  never  be  driven  from  that  equitable 
maxim,  that  the  Queen,  having  received  her  re¬ 
gency  from  the  parliament,  could  not,  either  with 
propriety  or  decency,  treat  them  roughly.  The 
Queen  of  Great-Britain,  whom  the  civil  war  in 
her  own  dominions  had  driven  abroad,  paffed 

the 
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the  winter  in  Pahs,  and  was  treated  wdth  very  great 
refped. 

The  Swedes  gained  a  great  vidory  over  the  Im- 
perialifts  at  Tabor,  in  the  beginning  of  March  :  in 
confequence  of  which  General  Rofen  was  fent, 
witha  bodyof  cavalry,  to  join  Marfhal  Turenne, 
who  was  advancing  into  Franconia.  With  this 
view  he  palled  the  Rhine  and  the  Main,  and  fent 
Rofen  with  his  horfe  to  obferve  the  motions  of 
General  Merci,  an  officer  inferior  to  none,  who 
continued  retiring  before  him.  Rofen,  having  fol¬ 
lowed  him  four  days,  returned  to  Marffial  Turenne, 
with  an  account  that  the  enemies  were  gone  ;  upon 
which,  at  the  requeft  cf  the  Germans,  and  becaufe 
the  feafon  was  rude,  the  troops  were  put  into  quar¬ 
ters  of  refreffiment.  Merci,  who  forefaw  this  ftep, 
and  who  h^d  followed  Rofen  back  but  flowly,  and 
at  a  diftance,  on  the  5th  of  May  fell  upon  the 
quarters  of  the  French  at  Mariendal,  carried  them 
with  great  eafe,  kiljed  a  great  many  men,  and 
took  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  the  baggage  ■,  a 
check  which  obliged  Turenne  to  repafs  the  rivers, 
and  to  retire  fighting  under  the  walls  of  Philipf- 
burg.  This  was  the  fingle  defeat  that  Turenne 
ever  received,  and  yet  perhaps  it  was  the  fource 
qf  his  humility  in  his  vidories.  At  lealt  this  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  whenever  he  was  applauded  for  the  latter, 
he  always  mentioned  the  former,  and  gave  thofe 
praifes  to  Merci  that  others  would  h^ve  given  to 
him. 


The 
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The  French  forces,  being  joined,  marched  -^r>. 
Under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Anguien,  and 
the  Marfhals  Grammont  and  Turenne,  in  order  to  Bat(]e  jt 
form  the  fiege  of  Hailbron.  After  taking  Wim-  Noniingen. 
phen,  which  opened  the  paflage  of  the  Neckar, 
they  continued  their  march  towards  Nortlingen, 
not  far  from  which  they  found  General  Merci,  en¬ 
camped  more  ftrongly  than  at  Friburgh,  on  a 
mountain  furrounded  by  a  morafs,  a  large  village  in 
his  centre,  his  right  wing  covered  by  a  thick  wood, 
and  his  left  by  an  old  fortrefs,  into  which  he  had 
put  feveral  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Duke  attacked 
him,  even  in  this  pofture,  on  the  3d  of  Auguft. 

The  command  of  the  right  wing  was  given  to 
Manlial  Grammont,  who  was  to  oppofe  General 
Glefne  3  the  Marquis  de  Caftlenau  commanded  in 
the  centre ;  and  Marlhal  Turenne,  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  horfe,  in  the  left  wing,  was  oppofed  to  Count 
Merci,  who  commanded  the  right  of  his  own  army. 

Th©  adtion  began  by  attacking  the  village,  a  fervice 
which  the  Marquis  de  Caftlenau  performed  with 
great  vigour,  but  was  on  the  point  of  being  re- 
pulfed,  when  the  Duke  of  Anguien,  with  his  gens 
d'armes ,  came  in  to  his  relief,  and  carried  their 
point.  Marlhal  Turenne,  with  infinite  difficulty, 
forced  an  eminence  between  the  village  and  the 
enemies  right  wing,  which  he  defeated  with  great 
daughter,  the  brave  Count  Merci  being  killed  upon 
the  fpot.  Marfhal  Grammont,  with  the  French 
cavalry,  was  thoroughly  broken,  and  himfelf  taken 
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prifoner ;  and  if  General  Glefne  had  not  am  u  fed 
himfelf  with  attempting  to  plunder  the  baggage,  he 
might  have  reftored  the  fortune  of  the  day,  or  at 
leaft  he  might  have  made  a  good  retreat ;  but  his 
troops  being  difperied  by  the  viftors,  he  was  him¬ 
felf  made  prifoner.  The  Imperialifts  had  three 
thoufand  men  killed,  two  thoufand  taken  prifoners, 
and  loft  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  j  but  the  vidtory 
was  very  dearly  bought.  Nortl ingen  and  Dunkef- 
piel  furrendered,  and  the  victorious  army  befieged 
Hailbron.  The  Duke  of  Anguien,  falling  ill,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  army  to  the  command  of 
Marlhal  Turenne;  and  the  Archduke  Leopold 
and  General  Galas  advancing  with  a  fuperior  army 
to  its  relief,  he  rafted  the  fiege.  The  Imperialifts, 
after  retaking  Nortlingen  and  Dunkefpeil,  went 
into  winter- quarters,  as  the  Marfhal  intended  to  do. 
But,  being  informed  that  there  was  a  very  weak 
garrifon  in  Treves,  he  very  unexpectedly  advanced 
towards  it,  and  inverted  the  place,  which  opened 
its  gates  on  the  19th  of  November;  by  which  means 
it  was  reftored  to  the  Elector,  whofe  liberty  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  at  Munfter  had  procured. 

On  the  fide  of  Italy  there  was  a  treaty  concluded, 
on  the  3d  of  April,  between  the  King  and  the 
Duchefs  of  Savoy ;  by  which  Turin,  and  all  the 
other  places  that  had  French  garrifons,  were  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  young  Duke. 

On  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  Count  de  Harcourt, 

with  the  title  of  viceroy  of  Catalonia,  opened  the 

campaign 
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campaign  with  the  fiege  of  Rofes,  an  important 
poft,  ftrong  by  fituation,  and  well  fortified,  which,  w^-v-w 
however,  furrendered  on  the  a6th  of  May,  after 
forty- nine  days  open  trenches.  After  this  fuccefs, 
the  Count  de  Harcourt  paffed  the  Segro  with  all 
his  forces,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  polled  between  Liorens  and  Balaguier. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  June,  when 
the  Spanifh  troops  were  defeated,  having  a  thou- 
fand  men  killed,  and  two  thoufand  taken  pri- 
foners  ;  which  adtion  was  followed  by  the  lofs 
of  Liorens  and  Balaguier.  But  this  was  not 
the  greateft  event  of  the  year.  The  Baron 
d’Alby  formed  a  dangerous  confpiracy  for  re- 
ftoring  Barcelona  to  the  Spaniards,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  embarked  ; 
but  it  was  difcovered,  on  the  very  point  of  execu¬ 
tion,  by  the  great  vigilance  of  the  viceroy  ;  by 
whofe  orders  forne  of  the  principal  criminals  were 
feverely  punifhed,  and  the  malcontents  effectually 
difabled. 

The  greateft  efforts  were  made  on  the  fide  of 
Flanders,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans  commanded. 

The  Spaniards  were  but  weak  ;  and  the  great  di- 
verfion  made  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  very  much 
facilitated  the  progrefs  of  the  French.  Cafal  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  an  incident  which  opened  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  fiege  of  Mardyke.  This  place  was  then 
no  more  than  a  very  ftrong  fort,  covered  by 

marfhes. 
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marfhes,  into  which  the  Spaniards  had  put  a  garri- 
* — „ — »  fon  of  twelve  hundred  men,  with  all  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  provifions  neceflary,  General  Picolomini 
being  near  with  his  army,  to  afford  the  befieged  all 
the  afliftance  in  his  power.  The  fiege  was  carried 
on  with  great  circumfpeftion ;  and  the  Dutch 
fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Tromp,  blocked  up 
the  place  by  fea.  It  was  furrendered  on  the  ioth 
of  July,  after  twenty  days  open  trenches.  To 
fecure  this  conqueft,  the  Marfhal  de  Gaflion  was 
fent  to  take  the  fort  of  Link ;  a  fervice  which  hq 
performed  within  the  compafs  of  the  fame  month, 
being  dangeroufly  wounded  in  the  attack.  Bour- 
bourg  was  next  attacked ;  which,  after  a  fiege  of  ten 
days,  was  furrendered,  and  the  garrifon  were  made 
prifoners  of  war.  Menin,  Bethune,  and  Lillers, 
followed ;  while  in  the  mean  time  the  Prince  of 
Orange  befieged  Hulft,  a  place  of  great  ftrength 
and  importance.  The  Spaniards,  feeing  him  thus 
employed,  afiembled  all  their  forces  in  Flanders, 
in  order  to  recover  fome  of  the  places  they  had  loft; 
in  which  attempts  they  met  with  fome  fuccefs,  for 
they  recovered  Cafal,  and  furprifed  the  fort  of 
Mardyke  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Prince  of 
Orange  took  Hulft  on  the  1 8th  of  November  * 
and  the  forces  on  both  fldes  went  into  winter- 
quarters. 

Difputes  The  Cardinal  found  himfelf  at  Court  every  day 
Parliament,  in  frefh  perplexities  with  the  Parliament.  He 
wanted  not  fome  friends,  who  advifed  him  to  aft 
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With  vigour  ;  and  to  let  the  Parliament  know,  that  ^  °* 
though  kings  were  minors,  yet  the  royal  authority 
did  not  participate  either  of  age  or  of  youth,  but 
was  always  the  fame  ;  and  that,  having  declared  the 
Queen  foie  regent,  they  were  as  much  bound  to 
obedience  as  the  reft;  of  her  fubje&s.  But  the  Car¬ 
dinal  confidered  his  own  fituation  as  a  flranger  that 
had  no  alliance,  no  fupport  but  from  the  Queen  ; 
he  had  no  adequate  notions  of  the  conftitutiori  of 
France,  but  took  his  opinions  in  that  refped:  im¬ 
plicitly  from  others.  In  point  of  raifing  money,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  make  ufe  of  the  King  him- 
felf,  who  went  in  perfon  to  hold  his  bed  of  juftice, 
when,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  ufage,  the  Par¬ 
liament  regiftered  the  edicts,  out  of  refpeft  to  the 
King’s  prefence,  without  remonftrances.  In  order 
to  make  the  moft  of  this  expedient,  the  King  car¬ 
ried  nineteen  money-bills  at  once.  The  Cardinal 
was  no  lefs  embarrafTed  with  the  negociations  at 
Munfter,  where  the  Spaniards  laboured  aftiduoufly 
to  detach  the  States-General  from  their  mterefts,  atr 
the  fame  time  that  the  Emperor  atted  with  the  fame 
view  in  regard  to  the  Swedes ;  but,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  ofthefe  affairs,  the  Cardinal  difcovered  much 
greater  abilities,  and,  with  the  afiiftance  of  the 
Count  of  Brienne,  enabled  the  French  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  to  make  good  their  party  with  their  allies. 
Ladiflaus,  King  of  Poland,  having  demanded  the 
Princefs  Mary  of  Nevers  in  marriage,  the  treaty 
was  quickly  concluded  ■,  and  on  the  gth  of  No- 
Vol.  IV.  C  vember. 
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^64^  vember,  the  ambafTadors  efpoufed  that  Princefs  in 
t— v«-*  the  name  of  their  matter.  Madame  la  Marechale 
de  Guebriant  conducted  the  Princefs  Mary  into 
Poland,  and  was  the  firft,  and  perhaps  will  be  the 
Jaft,  that  bore  the  title  of  ambaffadrefs,  which, 
however,  was  never  better  fupported. 

Th^ic  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  now  turned  of  feven 
taken  out  of  years  old  ;  and  it  was  judged  abfolutely  neceffary, 
the  wom*n°  to  take  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  women  :  but, 
as  the  education  of  the  young  Prince  was  a  point  of 
great confequence  to  the  Queen  and  her  Minifter,it 
was  thought  moft  expedient  to  confide  this  great 
trufl  to  the  Cardinal  himfelf,  who  was  by  letters- 
patent  created  fur-intendant  of  the  King’s  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Marquis  de  Villeroi,  nowraifed  to  the 
rank  of  Marfhal  of  France,  was  declared  his  go¬ 
vernor  3  and  the  Abbe  de  Beaumont,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Perefixe,  afterwards  Archbifhop  of 
Defers  ;n  Paris,  was  his  preceptor:  but,  whether  it  was 
hiseducatio*  through  the  fault  of  the  latter,  as  is  commonly  re¬ 
ported,  or  whether  in  fa£t  the  King  had  naturally 
flow  parts,  and  little  capacity,  he  made  but  very 
little  progrefs  in  what  is  generally  ftyled  learning, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  converfation  of 
Marfhal  Villeroi,  and  of  the  Cardinal  himfelf,  he 
was  informed  of  thofe  things  that  it  bed  became  a 
king  to  know,  and  was  accuftomed  to  think  before 
he  fpoke.  It  is  certain  that  the  Cardinal  was  very 
fenfible  of  the  defeats  in  the  King’s  education,  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  faid  that  they  were  unavoidable. 
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Marffial  Turenne  commanded  on  the  fide  of  A • 

1646. 

Germany,  the  only  fide  on  which  the  minifter,  v— v— ». 
from  the  fituation  of  public  affairs,  was  able  to  do 
little.  The  whole  army  confifted  but  of  eight 
thoufand  men  and  all  that  could  be  expected  was, 
that  the  Marfhal  fhould  make  fome  effort  to  join 
the  Swedes,  a  jundtion  which  was  apparently  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impradti cable.  Turenne  himfelf  had 
great  doubts  of  the  fuccefs.  However,  he  paffed 
the  Rhine,  and  profecuted  his  march  with  fuch  vi¬ 
gour,  that,  before  the  Imperialifts  could  reach  him, 
he  entered  Bavaria,  joined  the  Swedes,  and  be- 
fieged  Augfburg ;  which  fiege,  however,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquiffi  :  but  his  junction  with  the 
Swedes  was  the  principal  motive  that  induced  the 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  to  conclude  a 
neutrality,  in  order  to  fave  their  country,  which 
was  of  as  great  confequence  to  France  as  a  victory 
would  have  been. 

On  the  fids  of  Italy,  Cardinal  Mazarine  was  de-  MazarIne 
termined  to  employ  the  power  of  France  to  humble  iomPels  *e 

LSI  '  PopetOlUQ- 

the  Pope,  who  not  only  profecuted  the  Barberini 
with  unrelenting  feverity,  but  had  refufed  a  hat  to 
the  Archbiffiop  of  Aix,  the  Cardinal’s  brother;  he 
had  even  publifhed  a  bull,  infifting  on  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  whole  facred  college  at  Rome,  unlefs 
exempted  by  his  Holinefs’s  permiffion.  Mazarine 
knew  perfectly  well  the  temper  of  that  Court,  upon 
which  nothing  can  work  but  fear.  The  Cardinal 
equipped  a  confiderable  fleet,  and  embarked  a  large 
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‘164?.’  body  of  troops,  who  reduced  Piombino  and  Por- 
tolongone.  The  terror  of  this  armament  forced 
Pope  Innocent  to  comply  with  the  Cardinal’s 
ternhs  ;  by  which  the  Barberini  were  reftored  to  all 
they  had  loft.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  encou¬ 
raged  by  this  fuccefs,  declared  again  on  the  fide  of 
France,  and  admitted  a  body  of  troops  into  his 
dominions. 

Count  de  Harcourt  ftill  commanded  in  Cata¬ 
lonia,  and  thought  himfelf  fure  of  defeating  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
siege  of  de  Leganez.  The  Count  inverted  Lerida,  a  ftrong 
^Cndaralfedppace  :  but  the  Marquis  haraffed  his  foragers,  and 
at  length  advanced  to  his  lines,  and  compelled  him 
to  raife  the  fiege.  He  was  immediately  recalled  ; 
but  being  as  complete  a  courtier  as  a  captain,  though 
he  came  in  difgrace,  he  reftored  himfelf  to  favour 
in  a  fhort  time. 

On  the  fide  of  Flanders  the  Spaniards  were  in 
motion  at  the  beginning  of  May.  The  French 
army  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  confifted  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  which,  about 
the  middle  of  June,  inverted  Courtrai :  the  enemy, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  ofLorrain,  were  twenty- 
five  thoufand  ftrong,  who  encamped  fo  near  them, 
that  they  cannonaded  each”  other’s  camp.  The 
place,  however,  furrendered  on  the  a 8th,  after  fif¬ 
teen  days  open  trenches.  The  army  of  France  af¬ 
terwards  joined  that  of  Holland  ;  upon  which  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain  retired  under  the  cannon  of 

Bruges, 
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Bruges.  Much  was  expe&ed,  and  rruch  might 
have  been  done,  after  this  junction  ■,  but  the  States- 
General,  and  even  the  Prince  of  Orange  himfelf, 
had  changed  their  fentiments,  and  were  more 
afraid  of  their  ally  than  of  their  enemies.  In  con- 
fequence  of  fome  difputes  about  command,  they 
feparated,  fix  thoufand  French  only,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Marfhal  Grammont,  being  left  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange :  the  reft  retired  towards  Courtrai, 
and,  after  a  fhort  refpite,  befieged  Bergue,  near 
Dunkirk,  which  furrendered  in  three  days.  This 
fuccefs  facilitated  thefiege  ofMardyke,  which  was 
long  and  bloody,  becaufe  it  could  not  be  perfectly 
invefted  on  the  fide  of  Dunkirk,  from  whence  the 
garrifon  was  every  day  as  regularly  relieved  as  the 
troops  of  the  befiegers  in  their  trenches:  neither 
would  it  have  been  taken  at  laft,  if  the  Dutch,  to 
fave  appearances,  after  delaying  as  long  as  pofiible, 
had  not  fent  Tromp  with  a  fleet  before  Dunkirk, 
which  brought  the  place  to  capitulate  on  the  24th 
of  Auguft  ;  and  the  garrifon  were  made  priloners 
of  war.  The  Duke  of  Anguien  fignalifed  himfelf  at 
this  fiege,  in  which  he  was  wounded  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which  accident,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  left  the 
command  to  him,  being  perfuaded  to  quit  the  army. 
The  Spaniards  had  fuch  a  fenfe  of  this  change,  that 
the  Marquis  de  Carracena,  with  his  forces,  quitted 
the  neighbourhood  with  fuch  precipitation,  that 
they  abandoned  Fumes,  and  thereby  facilitated  the 
defign  of  the  Duke  of  Anguien,  which  he  had  cau- 
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tioufl)r  concealed,  and  which  now  appeared  to  be 
» — v — »  the  liege  of  Dunkirk.  His  army  was  fo  dimi- 
nilhed,  that  it  did  not  con  fill  of  above  ten  thou- 
fand  foot  and  five  thoufand  horfe  j  his  whole  train 
of  fifteen  pieces  of  heavy  cannon.  The  garrifon 
confuted  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  foot,  and 
three  hundred  horfe,  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
de  Lede.  The  Duke,  though  he  made  all  the 
difpatch  pofiible,  was  three  weeks  in  finifhing  his 
lines  j  but  in  that  time  the  Dutch  fleet  under 
Tromp  arrived.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
24th  of  September  ;  the  fiege  was  carried  on  with 
all  pofiible  vigour  and  the  place  was  very  gal- 
Courtraiandlantly  defended  :  but,  as  the  garrifon  had  no  hopes 
taken.' r '  of  fuccour,  the  Duke  prevailed  upon  the  governor 
to  capitulate  upon  very  honourable  terms,  provided 
he  was  not  relieved  within  five  days.  This  capi¬ 
tulation  was  figned  on  the  7th  of  October ;  and, 
the  Spanilh  army  not  appearing,  the  French  be¬ 
came  mailers  of  this  important  place.  The  Duke 
of  Anguien,  having  provided  for  the  fecurity  of 
Courtrai,  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and 
returned  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  fervices  at 
Court. 

On  the  26th  of  December  Henry  Prince  of 
Conde  died.  He  was  born  the  neediefl,  and  died 
the  richell,  perfon  of  his  rank  in  Europe.  At  the 
time  of  his  marriage  he  had  not  above  five  hundred 
pounds  llerling  a-year  :  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe 
his  annual  income  was  computed  at  fifty  thoufand 
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pounds.  With  the  tide  of  Conde,  and  this  vad  ^ 
fortune,  which  the  Duke  of  Anguien  inherited 
from  his  father,  he  kept,  by  the  favour  of  the  re¬ 
gent,  the  polls  and  governments  which  he  had  en¬ 
joyed. 

The  plenipotentiaries  continued  to  treat  at  l6 
Munller  and  at  Ofnabrug,  the  Catholics  in  the  .  Nes°c!a' 
former  of  thofe  cities,  and  the  Protellants  in  the  Munfter. 
latter.  The  French  miniders,  though  able  men, 
were  llrangely  outwitted.  M.  d’Avaux,  who 
had  both  a  found  head  and  an  honed  heart,  prefied 
the  Duke  of  Longueville  to  fign  the  treaty,  af- 
furing  him,  that,  with  refpedt  to  the  intereds  of 
France,  the  terms  propoled  were  extremely  fa¬ 
vourable.  The  Duke  himfelf  was  of  the  fame 
opinion  ;  yet  M.  Servien  prevailed  upon  him  not 
to  fign,  alluring  him,  that  this  was  the  way  to  pro¬ 
cure  dill  better.  He  had  the  fecret  of  the  Court, 
or  rather  of  the  Cardinal,  who,  finding  himfelf 
exceedingly  embarralfed  with  the  Parliament  on 
one  fide,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  on  the 
other,  concluded  that,  if  a  peace  was  once  made, 
they  would  concur  to  his  dedruftion. 

On  the  fide  of  Germany,  Marfhal  Turenne  com-  . 
manded  a  fmall  corps  of  troops,  that  could  fcarce  Germany, 
be  dyled  an  army  ;  but,  by  his  jundlion  with  the 
Swedes  and  Helfians,  he  had  obliged  the  Electors 
of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  to  fign  the  treaty 'of  Ulm ; 
after  which,  he  repaired  the  Rhine,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  orders  he  had  received,  was  on  the 
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point  of  marching  into  the  Low  Countries,  after 
reducing  feveral  places,  and  rendering  equal  fer- 
vice  to  the  Swedes  and  to  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe, 
This  confideration  did  not  hinder  the  allies  frorn 
taking  it  extremely  amifs  that  he  ffiould  be  re¬ 
called.  The  Swedilh  General  Wrangel  engaged 
Rofen  to  draw  off  the  German  and  Swedilh  officers 
and  troops  that  flill  remained  of  the  forces  once 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weyrpar ;  to 
prevent  which  feparation  the  Marffial  found  him- 
felf  obliged  to  arreft  Rofen ;  and  this  ftep  offended 
that  pa^t  of  his  fmall  army  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  ^mutinied.  Turenne  did  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  reduce  them  by  fair  means  j  and,  when 
thefe  failed,  attacked,  and  difperfed  them  j  and 
then  continued  his  march.  The  Eleftor  of  Ban 
varia,  who  had  detached  himfelf  from  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  purely  to  fave  his  country,  thought  this 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  renewing  the  war, 
believing  what  they  had  fo  long  fought  was  at 
length  effected ;  and  that  the  French  and  Swedes, 
after  what  had  paffed,  could  never  a<5t  together 
again.  Marffial  Turenne  faw  this  projedl  clearly, 
with  all  the  confequences  that  rauft  attend  it ;  and, 
having  reprefented  them  in  the  ftrongeft  light  to  the 
Court,  received  both  orders  and  reinforcements, 
paffed  the  Rhine,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  the  obllacles 
that  could  be  thrown  in  the  way,  came  to  the 
affiftance  of  the  Swedes  ;  a  circumftance  which 
fo  entirely  effaced  all  merqory  of  former  mifunder- 
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(landings,  that  they  took  quarters  together  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  thus  punifhed  the  Eledtor  for  his  per¬ 
fidy  in  breaking  the  peace. 

The  Spaniards,  having  united  themfelves  more 
clofely  than  formerly  to  the  Emperor,  refolved  to 
make  great  efforts  on  the  fide  of  Flanders,  and 
with  that  view  confided  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  command  of  the  army, 
to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  who,  reinforced  with 
fome  German  regiments,  took  the  field  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May.  On  the  other  hand,  Mazarine, 
extremely  embarraffed  in  raifing  money,  was  very 
well  pleafed  that  the  phyficians  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  fent  him  to  drink  the  waters  of  Bourbon, 
and  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  Mar- 
flials  Gaffion  and  Rantzau.  The  Archduke  be- 
fieged  Armentier,  and,  though  it  was  very  well 
defended,  took  it  after  fourteen  days  open  trenches. 
He  next  in  veiled  Landreci.  Marlhal  Gaffion 
would  have  attacked  him  in  his  lines,  but  Rantzau 
declined  it,  upon  which  it  was  agreed  that  they 
Ihould  endeavour  to  make  a  diverfion.  Rantzau 
accordingly  attacked  the  forts  Knocque,  Nieudam, 
and  Sluce,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  Marfhal  de 
Gaffion  befieged  La  Baffee,  which  he  preffed  with 
great  vigour,  knowing  that  Landreci  could  not 
hold  long,  and  that  he  Ihould  have  the  Archduke 
with  his  army  at  his  elbow.  In  two  days  he  car¬ 
ried  the  covered  way,  and  began  to  batter  in  the 
breach.  On  the  4th  he  prepared  fqr  a  general 
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a.  d.  afiault ;  and  at  the  lame  time  fent  the  Governor 
word,  that  if  he  carried  the  place  fword  in  hand, 
he  would  not  fpare  man,  woman,  or  child.  The 
Governor  demanded  four  hours  to  confider  :  the 
Marfhal  laid  his  watch  on  the  ground  before  him, 
and  bade  the  officer  who  brought  the  meffage  tell 
the  Governor,  that  if  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
he  did  not  deliver  him  a  gate,  he  had  no  quarter  to 
expedt  for  himfelf  or  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  place  furrendered  and  the  Marfhal  had  fcarce 
taken  poftefiion,  before  he  had  intelligence  that  Lan- 
tlreci  capitulated  the  night  before,  which  was  the 
1 8th  of  July,  and  that  the  Archduke  was  in  full  march 
to  relieve  it.  About  the  fame  time  Marfhal  Rantzau 
became  mafter  of  Dixmude.  On  the  27th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Marfhal  de  Gaffion  invefted  Lens,  and 
pufhed  the  fiege  with  the  fame  vivacity  as  he  had 
done  that  of  La  Bailee  j  but,  in  the  attack  of  the 
covered-way,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  puli  up  a 
palifade,  he  received  a  (hot  in  the  head,  of  which 
he  died  on  the  2d  of  October  following,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Monfieur  de  Vil- 
lequier  continued  the  fiege,  and  forced  Lens 
to  furrender  the  day  after  the  Marfhal's  death  : 
the  Archduke,  in  revenge,  befieged  and  reco¬ 
vered  Dixmude,  with  which  enterprife  the  campaign 
ended. 

Royal  Fa-  Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  and  James  Duke  of 
land  at  the-  York,  fons  of  the  decapitated  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  were  at  this  time  at  the  French  Court  with 

their 
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their  mother,  a  circumftan.ce  which  gave  the  fiat- 
terers  of  thofe  times  an  opportunity  of  ftyling 
Paris  the  afylum  of  Princes, 

At  Munfter  things  took  a  new  turn  ;  the  pleni-Dutch  mak? 
potentiaries  clofed  with  the  propofals  made  on  the 
part  of  Spain  j  the  Prince  of  Orange,  now  grown 
old,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  difeafes,  no 
longer  oppofed  a  feparate  peace.  The  beft  ac-> 
counts  fay,  that  the  Spaniards  made  the  Princefs  of 
Orange  fenfible  of  their  liberality  in  a  very  high 
degree  j  and  it  is  added,  that  Mazarine,  after  re¬ 
peated  promifes,  forgot  to  fend  her  a  pair  of  rich 
diamonds,  an  omiftion  which  gave  her  very  great 
offence. 

The  year  1648  opened  with  great  embarraff- e^64^ 
ment  to  the  Cardinal.  If  he  continued  the  war,  mencs  of  the 
it  was  becaufe  he  durft  not  make  peace  the  great 
taxes  he  levied  were  abfolutely  requifite  to  fupply 
the  exigencies  of  the  Government ;  and,  if  there 
was  any  mifapplication  in  the  finances,  it  was 
owing  to  Monfieur  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the 
former  having  a  paftion  to  fquander,  the  latter 
being  rapacious,  they  both  took  what  they  pleafed. 

In  order  to  obtain  money,  the  Court  created  twelve 
new  mafters  in  the  Chamber  of  Inqueftsj  that 
Chamber  refufed  to  receive  them  ;  and  the  Parliar 
ment  began  to  avow  their  doctrine,  that,  during  a 
minority,  no  new  offices  could  be  created.  New 
incidents  fell  in  ;  the  Court  forbad  the  Chambers 
to  aftemble  ;  but  they  aflembled  notwithftanding 
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this  prohibition.  The  Queen  was  for  firm  mea- 
fures  ;  the  Minifter  declared  for  compliance.  The 
reafon  is  not  hard  to  find  ;  the  latter  had  more  to 
fear  than  the  former.  The  firft  Prefident  was  in 
the  intereft  of  the  Court  at  the  beginning ;  but 
feeing  reafon  to  doubt  whether  he  fhould  be  fuf- 
tained,  began  to  trim  :  a  cireumftance  which  en¬ 
abled  the  Parliament  to  go  greater  lengths.  Thefe 
domeftic  difputes  had  a  ftrong  influence  on  foreign 
affairs ;  they  raifed  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  encouraged  the  Dutch  to  perfift  in  their 
new  maxims;  difabled  the  Minifter  from  pur- 
fuing  the  war  with  vigour,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  took  from  him  the  power  of  making  a 
good  peace.  Thus  thofe  who  complained  loudeft 
were  the  authors  of  what  they  complained  againft. 

Marfhal  Turenne  having  joined  the  Swedes,  re- 
folved  to  attack  the  Imperialifts,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  General  Melander  and  the  Duke  of  Wir-. 
teraberg ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  paffed  the 
Danube,  in  order  to  avoid  fighting ;  but  the  Mar-, 
fhal,  paffing  that  river  at  Lauiinghen,  purfued  them 
with  fuch  vigilance,  that  he  came  up  with,  engaged, 
and  routed  a  part  of  the  army,  where  General  Me- 
lander  was  killed.  But  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
with  twelve  hundred  horfe,  and  two  battalions  of 
foot,  occupied  a  meadow',  and  defended  him- 
felf  fo  well,  that  he  prevented  an  entire  de¬ 
feat.  This  is  called  the  battle  of  Summerhaufen, 

fought, 
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fought  on  the  17th  of  May,  in  which  the  Impe- 
rialifts  loft  four  thoufand  men,  Ten  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  the  greateft  part  of  their  baggage.  Upon 
this  event,  the  old  EleCtor  of  Bavaria  found  him- 
felf  obliged  to  quit  his  dominions,  and  retire  to 
Saltzburgh.  The  victorious  army  gained  thereby 
the  advantage  of  plundering  and  raifing  contribu¬ 
tions  as  far  as  the  river  Inn ;  which  was  an  inex- 
preftible  advantage,  fince  it  enabled  the  Marlhal 
not  only  to  fubfift,  but  to  enrich  his  troops,  who 
would  otherwife  have  been  forced  to  difperle  for 
want  of  pay.  In  Bohemia  another  body  of  Swedes, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Coningfmark,  plun¬ 
dered  a  part  of  the  city  of  Prague,  and  acquired 
an  immenfe  booty ;  fo  that  under  this  difmal  dif- 
trefs,  and  wearied  by  the  reprefentations  of  the 
EleCtor  of  Bavaria,  who  threatened  to  quit  the 
Imperialifts  for  ever,  the  peace,  that  had  been 
fo  long  negociating,  was  at  length  concluded,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  meafures  taken  by  Spain  to  prevent 
it. 

In  Catalonia  the  Marlhal  de  Schomberg  com¬ 
manded.  The  Marfhal,  who  had  but  a  fmali 
army,  in  veiled  Tortofa,  on  the  4th  of  July,  and, 
on  the  approach  of  Don  Francifco  de  Melos,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  give  him  battle  j  which  he  declin¬ 
ing,  in  confequence  of  exprefs  orders  from  his 
Court,  the  Marlhal  returned  to  the  liege,  and, 
finding  the  breach  practicable,  made  a  general  al- 
faulr,  and  took  the  place  by  ftorm  on  the  10th  of 

the 
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the  fame  month.  This  was  a  defperate  and  bloody  . 
affair ;  for  not  only  the  garrifon,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  were  put  to  the  fword,  but  the 
biffiop,  with  a  half-pike  in  his  hand,  with  feveral 
priefts  and  monks  about  him,  was  found  lying  dead 
on  the  breach. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  commanded  in  the  Low 
Countries,  having  with  him  the  Marfhals  de 
Grammont  and  Rantzau ;  he  caufed  Ypres  to  be 
invefted,  and  prolecuted  the  fiege  with  great  vi¬ 
gour.  The  Archduke  prefe.nted  himfelf  before 
his  lines  with  a  fine  army,  but  found  them  fo  well 
fortified,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  force  them. 
The  Prince  met  with  no  other  difficulty,  fo  that 
on  the  28th  of  May  he  became  mafter  of  the 
place.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Archduke  attacked 
Courtray,  and  took  it.  This  difafler  was  followed 
by  another ;  Marffial  Rantzau  formed  the  project 
of  furprifing  Oftend ;  but,  inflead  of  lucceeding, 
the  troops  were  made  prifoners  of  war.  The 
Archduke  likewife  reduced  Furnes;  and  the  Fle¬ 
mings,  to  whom  this  good  fortune  was  new,  fpoke 
of  the  French  army  with  contempt,  becaufe  its 
motions  were  conduced  with  more  than  ufual  cau¬ 
tion.  The  true  reafon  of  this  was,  that  the 
Prince,  being  informed  Monfieur  had  gained  a 
a  great  afcendancy  in  the  Queen’s  Council, 
thought  it  for  his  intereft  to  make  a  tour  to  Court, 
where,  however,  his  flay  was  not  long.  On  his 
return,  he  relolved  to  take  the  firft  opportunity 
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of  fighting;  and,  having  received  intelligence  that 
the  Archduke  was  marching  towards  Lens,  he  di- 
redted  his  route  thither,  though  his  army  did  not 
confift  of  more  than  fourteen  thoufand  men.  He 
entered  the  plain,  in  which  that  place  was  fituated, 
on  the  1 9th  of  Auguft,  where  he  had  the  mortifi- , 
cation  of  feeing  Lens  taken  by  affault.  He  per- 
filled,  neverthelefs,  in  his  refolution  of  fighting ; 
and  accordingly  attacked  the  enemy  the  next  day, 
himfelf  commanding  the  right,  the  Marquis  de 
Chatillon  the  main  body,  and  Marfhal  Grammont 
the  left  wing  of  the  army.  At  the  beginning  the 
Spaniards  had  very  much  the  advantage,  feveral 
French  officers  of  diftindtion  being  killed  and 
taken  ;  but  the  Prince,  making  a  new  difpofition, 
and  attacking  with  great  vigour,  gained  a  complete 
vidtory.  The  Spaniards  had  about  four  thoufand 
men  killed,  and  as  many  taken  ;  they  loft  upwards 
of  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  as  many  ftandards 
and  colours.  On  the  21ft  of  Auguft,  Lens  was 
retaken  ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  the  fucceeding 
month,  it  was  alfo  the  fate  of  Furnes,  where  the 
Prince  of  Conde  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  After 
thefe  exploits,  both  armies  went  into  winter-quar¬ 
ters.  . 

The  campaign  was  almoft  as  warm  at  Court  asDifP«tes»t 
in  the  field ;  and  the  minifter  was  more  indebtedCj>UC‘ 
for  his  fafety  to  the  Queen’s  fortitude  than  his  own. 

The  Parliament,  by  an  arret,  eftablifhed  a  union 
with  all  the  fovereign  courts,  in  order  to  deliberate 
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?•  on  the  King’s  edidts.  This  was  annulled  by  an 

*645.  .  _  ^  #  ...  „  '  ) 

edidt  of  the  council  of  ftate,  which  likewife  forbad 
their  aiTembling,  in  purfuance  of  the  former  edidb  ; 
but  it  had  no  effedh  On  the  14th  of  July,  the 
Parliament,  by  an  arretj  difcharged  all  die  in- 
tendants  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  profecuted  for  opprefiion,  which  edidt 
the  Queen  was  obliged  to  confirm  by  a  declaration. 
On  the  laft  day  of  the  fame  month  the  King  held  a 
bed  of  juftice,  revoked  certain  edidts,  and  forbad 
the  Parliament  to  afiemble.  The  chambers  met 
the  next  day,  in  contempt  of  the  royal  authority. 
The  Cardinal,  finding  that  all  conceffions  were 
vain,  refolded  to  have  recourfe  to  bolder  meafures. 
On  the  26th  of  Auguft,  when  Te  Deum  was 
folemnly  performed  at  Notre-Dame,  for  the  vic¬ 
tory  gained  at  Lens,  he  caufed  the  Prefident 
Blancmenil,  and  Counfellor  Brouffel,  to  be  arrefted; 
a  mealure  which  threw  the  whole  city  of  Paris  into 
confufion,  all  the  entries  of  the  ftreets  being 
chained,  and  the  barricades  renewed.  The  Queen 
and  the  whole  Court  remained  in  terrible  appre¬ 
hensions  all  night :  next  day  the  ftorm  rofe  higher* 
and  the  Queen  was  obliged  to  promife  the  pri- 
The Q«een-  foners  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty.  She  made  a  kind 
p °?t.,'er  of efcape  loon  after  out  of  Paris  to  Rouel,  with  the 

the K.iag.  King;  ftie  retired  from  thence  to  Fontainbleau* 
and  at  length  to  St.  Germain’s.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  amufed  the 
Queen  with  fair  promifes.  The  Parliament  treated 
5  the 
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the  Minifter  as  the  foie  author  of  thefe  confufions, 
and  excluded  him  from  all  conferences.  At 
length,  however,  in  virtue  of  his  advice,  things 
were  compromifed  by  the  King’s  declaration  of 
the  24th  of  October,  which  was  verified  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris.  By  this  it  was  provided, 
that  every  French  fubjefl,  charged  with  any  crime 
of  ftate,  Ihould  hand  entitled  to  a  legal  trial,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  juftice.  In  or¬ 
der  to  gain  a  greater  ftrengt'n  to  the  Court,  tides 
of  all  kinds  were  very  liberally  bellowed. 

But  this  calm  did  not  laftlong;  the  Parliament 
refumed  their  meetings,  in  which  all  things 
were  conducted  according  to  the  old  method. 
The  better  part  of  the  afiembly  knew  not  by 
whom,  or  by  what  fpint,  they  were  governed ; 
abundance  of  great  lords  were  difcontented  j  they 
wanted  places,  that  is  fortreffes,  wheie  they  might 
aft  like  fovereigns ;  they  wanted  vail  appoint¬ 
ments  ;  and  yet,  with  all  thefe  private  views,  they 
inftigated  their  partifans  to  declare  loudly  their 
zealous  attachment  to  the  public.  The  Queen  faw 
the  difpofition  of  the  Parliament,  and  fufpedled 
the  fecret  authors  of  thefe  confufions ;  but  Ihe  did 
not  fufpefl  they  were  fo  numerous,  or  of  fo  high  a 
quality,  as  they  proved.  She  expofed  her  appre¬ 
hensions  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde  5  fhe  made  them  fenfible  how  much  the  mo¬ 
narchy  fuffered,  and  how  little  the  King,  herfelf, 
and  the  Royal  Family,  were  fate  at  Paris.  In  con- 
Vol.  IV.  D  fequence 
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fequence  of  thefe  explanations,  it  was  determined 
to  retire,  or  rather  to  efcape,  to  St.  Germain  en 
Layej  and  this  retreat  was  executed  with  great 
fecrecy  on  the  6th  of  January,  at  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  ftrangely , 
aflcnifhed,  when  they  found  the  Royal  Family  and 
the  Princes  gohe.  On  the  8th,  the  Parliament,  by 
a  folemn  arret ,  declared  Cardinal  Mazarine  a  dif- 
turber  of  the  public  peace,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
kingdom.  In  this  Hate  of  affairs,  the  concealed 
chiefs  were  obliged  to  declare  themfelves:  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  Lon- 
gueville.  Bouillon,  and  Rochefoucault,  with 
all  their  adherents,  offered  their  fervices.  The 
Prince  of  Conti  was  declared  Generali ffimo ; 
the  Dukes  of  Elbceuf  and  Bouillon,  and  the 
Marfhal  de  la  Mothe,  were  appointed  gene¬ 
rals :  but  the  foul  of  the  party  was  the  coadjutor 
to  the  Archbiftiop  of  Paris,  fo  famous  afterwards 
by  the  name  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  a  man  of 
uncommon  abilities,  and  prodigious  vices.  The 
Parliament  taxed  themfelves  to  raife  an  army,  and 
in  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  there  was  ten  times  as 
much  money  raifed  and  fquandered  away  as  the 
taxes  amounted  to,  which  had  given  the  firff;  rife, 
or  rather  the  firft  pretence  to  thefe  quarrels.  The 
Prince  of  Conde,  with  an  army  of  between  fix  and 
feven  thoufand  men,  blocked  up  Paris.  The 
Prince  of  Conti,  to  give  the  Parifians  fpirits,  oc¬ 
cupied  Chsrenton  with  three  thoufand  men  :  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  to  convince  them  of  their  own 
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yveaknefs,  caufed  it  to  be  attacked  by  the  Duke  de 
Chatillon,  with  a  very  fmall  fo.  ce  ;  who  carried  it,  < — 
after  a  fhort  difpute,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
killed.  On  the  fignal  given  by  Paris,  other  par-  R»voicofaii 
liaments  and  other  provinces  revolted,  lo  that  meats, 
the  whole  kingdom  was  in  confulion.  Volumes 
have  been  written  upon  this  fubjedt,  for  which  we 
can  fpare  only  a  very  few  lines.  The  whole  con¬ 
duct  of  the  malcontents  was  wild  and  ridiculous  ; 
their  troops  were  defeated  as  often  as  they  engaged: 
they  refufed  admittance  to  a  herald  fent  by  the  King: 
they  granted  audience  to  a  monk  who  took  upon 
him  the  character  of  an  agent  from  the  Ki.ngof  Spain. 

They  catched  at  the  diftant  affiftance  of  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  neglected  vehat 
was  abfolutely  in  their  power.  If  they  had  taken 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  the  only  man 
with  a  found  head  amongft  them,  and  had  fent  a 
fourth  part  of  the  money  they  raifed  to  his  brother, 
the  Marfhai  de  Turenne,  whom  he  had  feduced 
tVnm  his  duty,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to 
march  the  army  out  of  Germany  to  their  affifhnce  : 
for  want  of  this,  they  found  themfelves  under  a 
n'eceiTity  of  making  peace,  to  which  the  Court  was- 
very  much  inclined. 

A  conference  was  agreed  upon  at  Rouel.  The  ..  , 

Parliament,  the  Princes,  and  the  city  of  Paris,  fent  viourof  th« 
their  deputies  thither.  On  the  pare  of  the  King  dentfinVhe 
game  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  ofa^e. 
the  Cardinal,  the  Chancellor,  &c.  On  the  nth 
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*^649 "  ^arch  t-reaty  was  concluded.  The  firft  Pre- 
fident,  Matthew  Mole,  gained  immortal  reputa¬ 
tion  :  his  colleagues  were  afraid  of  figning,  when, 
taking  the  pen,  he  faid,  tc  1$  is  for  the  public  ler- 
vice,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  riik  ourfelves.”  At  his 
return,  he  fhewed  the  fame  intrepidity  againft  the 
enemies  of  peace  among  the  princes  and  the  par¬ 
liament  ;  and,  after  running  infinite  hazard  there, 
refufed  to  go  out  privately,  and  hide  himfelf  from 
the  people.  His  virtue  was  refpedled  by  the  po¬ 
pulace  j  and  his  courage  and  condudl  faved  the  ca¬ 
pital  and  the  kingdom.  By  this  treaty  a  general 
amnefty  was  granted ;  and  a  temporary  quiet  was 
procured,  without  any  extinction  of  hatred  on 
either  fide.  Cardinal  de  Retz  would  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amnefty.  Cardinal  Mazarine  af- 
ierted  that  he  was  included,  not  by  name  indeed, 
but  in  the  general  words.  The  former  affedtedto 
Ihew  his  intrepidity  by  this  declaration  :  and  the 
latter,  by  his  conftrudion,  exprefied  his  con¬ 
tempt. 

All  the  troubles  of  France,  at  this  time,  arofe 
from  the  intrigues  of  half  a  dozen  women,  who, 
with  light  heads  and  bad  hearts,  facrificed  every 
thing  to  their  pleafures. 

The  Court  1c  was  not  without  fome  apprehenfions,  that, 
Paris.  after  keeping  the  Court  in  motion  all  the  fummer, 
the  Cardinal  returned  with  their  Majefties  to  Paris 
in  the  autumn,  where  his  partifans  having  whif- 
pered  that  their  Majefties  returned  by  his  advice, 
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the  people  received  him  with  joy  :  but  this  was  far 
from  putting  an  end  to  the  troubles.  The  Queen 
found  herfelf  very  uneafy,  being  obliged  to  live  in 
a  continual  date  of  diflimulation,  receiving  cour- 
teoufly  thofe  who  lead;  deferved  that  treatment, 
and  bellowing  favours  on  fuch  as  ought  to  have 
thought  themfelves  happy  if  they  efcaped  puniih- 
menc.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  could  not  refill  the 
temptation  of  becoming  popular,  or  the  Prince  of 
Conde  the  continual  felicitations  of  his  filler,  the 
Duchefs  of  Longueville.  It  was  now  that  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mazarine  began  to  alter  his  meafures:  he 
thought  it  neceffary  to  obtain  an  ellablifhment,  to 
make  alliances,  and  to  return  the  compliment  the 
people  had  paid  him  in  plundering  his  houfe,  by 
fqueezing  them,  and  oppreffing  their  liberties. 
He  attached  himfelf  entirely  to  his  own  intereft ; 
and,  having  his  paffions  more  at  command,  and 
being  a  greater  mailer  of  intrigue  than  any  of  them, 
it  is  no  great  wonder  that  he  fucceeded  in  this  age 
of  intrigues.  In  the  mean  time  the  ilate,  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  royal  family,  buffered  ex¬ 
tremely.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  difadvan- 
tage  on  every  fide  j  and  there  were  lefs  hopes  than 
ever  of  making  a  good  peace, 

A  fudden  and  a  great  change  was  brought  about 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1650  by  all  thofe 
filent  and  underhand  methods  that  were  now  grown 
into  faihion,  and  had  in  a  manner  banifhed  can¬ 
dour  and  fincerity  from  the  Court.  Things  being 
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a.  t\  thus  concerted,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Prince 
of  Conti,  and  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  were  ar- 
refted  at  council,  on  the  1 8 th  of  January,  and 
Princes t°  fent  pril'oners  to  the  Bois  des  Vincennes  :  upon 

be  arretted.  .  1  .  „  r 

whicn  the  people  of  Paris  made  bonfires.  The 
Duchefs  of  Longueville  made  her  efcape,  and  re¬ 
tired  into  Normandy  ;  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  re¬ 
tired  into  his  territory  of  Turenne  ;  his  brother  the 
Marfnal  to  Stenai,  where  he  quickly  drew  toge¬ 
ther  a  lm all  force,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Spaniards. 

infnrrrcti-  By  impnfonment  of  the  Princes,  a  new 
ons  »  Nor-  c'lvq  Wor  commenced  before  the  old  was  quite  ex- 

mandv,  &c.  . 

tinguiflied.  The  Duchefs  of  Longueville  endea¬ 
voured  to  raife  Normandy ;  the  friends  of  the 
Prince  were  in  arms  in  Burgundy  ;  and  Guienne, 
in  confequence  of  the  declaration  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Bourdeaux,  was  ftill  in  a  date  of  difobe- 
dience  ever  fince  the  hft  broils.  The  Court  be¬ 
gan  firft  with  Normandy,  where  the  very  prefence 
of  the  King  brought  the  people  to  fubmit,  and 
obliged  the  Duchefs  of  Longueville  to  retire  by 
fea  into  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  Marfhal 
Turenne  at  Stennai.  There  having  drawn  the 
flame  of  rebellion  to  a  head,  fhe  had  the  courage 
to  undertake  a  journey,  by  land,  to  Bourdeaux, 
where  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  and  the  Duke  of 
Rochefaucault,  were  admitted,  with  the  Princeis 
The  Kin-  of  Conde.  In  this  perilous  fituation  he  caufed  the 
carried  to  Court  to  fet  out  for  Bourdeaux,  that  the  prefence 

Bourdeaux  ■  r 
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of  ti  e  Kirg  might  encourage  the  army.  ..And  it 
had  this  effect ;  for  though  the  Dukes  of  Bouillon 
and  Ro.chefaucaul.t  made  a  great  and  gallant  re¬ 
finance,  yet  the  Royalifts  daily  gaining  ground, 
and  the  Cardinal  ever  prefhng  better  terms  than 
they  had  reafon  to  expedt,  the  parliament  would 
not  have  the  complaifance  to  fieri  free  themfelves 
and  their  fellow-citizens  either  to  the  intereft  or  the 
caprice  of  thofe  great  men. 

The  Queen,  in  her  return  to  Paris,  was  afflidted 
with  a  fever,  occafioned  by  the  chagrin  of  the  ill 
treatment  fhe  had  met  with  at  Bourdeaux ;  and 
her  diftemper  was  increaled,  by  the  want  of  ac¬ 
commodations  upon  the  road  ;  and,  what  was  worft 
of  all,  Ihe  found  almofl  as  little  duty  and  refpedt 
in  her  capital  as  (he  had  met  with  in  Bourdeaux. 
The  Cardinal  met  with  the  fame,  or  rather  with 
worfe  treatment.  The  intrigues  of  a  few  women 
continued  to  be  the  ’fources  of  thofe  difturbances 
which  diffracted  the  ftate , 

The  new  year  began  with  new  troubles.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  loved  power;  he  affedled  inde¬ 
pendency  ;  he  had  it  in  as  great  a  degree  at  this 
time  as  he  could  defire ;  and  he  might  have  kept  it> 
and  have  reftored  the  tranquillity  of  France,  if, 
clofing  fincerely  with  the  Queen  and  herMinifter, 
he  had  demanded  peremptorily  the  marriage  of  the 
King  with  Mademoifelle.  It  is  true  the  Queen  was 
averfe  to  it;  but  the  Cardinal  thought  it  a  right 
pieafure,  if  the  Duke  could  be  prevailed  on  to  adi* 
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a.  d.  fbcadily.  But  he  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Cardinal 
, 1  ^  .  de  Retz,  who,  finding  the  Minifter  not  inclined  to 
procure  him  a  hat  from  Rome,  pufhed  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  fecure  his  authority  another  way. 
The  majority  of  the  Parliament  were  bent  upon  re- 
leafing  the  Princes  ;  the  Duchefs  of  Chevreufe  had 
treated  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  concerted 
three  points,  that  the  Duke  of  Anguien  Ihould 
marry  his  youngeft  daughter,  that  the  Prince  of 
Conde  Ihould  marry  her  daughter,  and  Monfieur 
de  Chateaneuf  fhould  be  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
prime  minifter.  But,  after  all,  even  this  party 
were  more  inclined  to  the  Cardinal,  who  was  totally 
ignorant  of  their  intrigue.  The  Duke  de  Roche- 
foucault  went  often  to  him,  hinted  in  ambiguous 
terms  his  danger,  and  prefixed  him  to  preferve  him- 
felf  by  fetting  at  libercy  the  Princes.  Upon  this 
occafion  we  difcern  not,  in  any  of  the  memoirs, 
the  arts  of  a  confummate  politician  in  the  Cardinal’s 
condudt.  He  refined  fo  much,  and  delayed  fo 
long,  that  at  length  all  parties  formed  a  league 
againft  him,  and  attacked  him  with  fuch  force, 
If-^hat  he  faw  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  retiring, 
withdraw  On  t^ie  ^  ofFebruarv  he  quitted  the  palace,  and 
went  diredlly  to  Havre  de  Grace,  where  it  is  thought 
he  meant  to  make  the  Princes  fenfible  of  his  being 
the  author  of  their  freedom  :  but  in  this  aim  he 
was  difappointed  ;  for  they,  knowdng  he  was 
forced  to  it,  treated  him  civilly,  but  without  ma¬ 
king  any  great  profeftions.  In  the  mean  time  the 
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Queen  was  in  a  miferable  fituation  ;  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  confuked  with  De  Retz  about  taking 
the  King  from  her,  (hutting  her  up  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  or  affuming  to  himfelf  the  government  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  the  King’s  lieutenant-general.  Her 
former  efcape  from  Paris  had  made  the  people  fo 
jealous  of  her,  that  fhe  was  for  a  month  imprifoned 
in  her  palace,  and  her  authority,  her  rank,  and 
even  her  fex  fo  little  refpe£ted,  that  at  midnight 
fhe  was  forced  to  let  the  mob  come  into  her  apart¬ 
ments,  and  draw  the  King’s  curtains,  that  they 
might  fee  he  was  in  bed  and  adcep.  This  fitua- 
tion  continued  till  the  arrival  of  the  Princes,  when 
the  Parliament  ordered  a  procefs  againft  the  mini- 
fter,  and  by  an  arret  y  excluded  all  foreigners  from 
being  of  the  King’s  council,  and  all  Cardinals, 
even  though  they  were  natives  of  France.  The 
Prince  of  Conde,  finding  himfelf  without  any  ri¬ 
val  fince  the  retreat  of  the  Cardinal,  and  his  own 
union  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  thought  himfelf 
at  liberty  to  act  independently  of  any  party  ;  and 
though  the  Duchefs  of  Chevreufe  had  generoufiy 
returned  him  the  promife  he  had  figned  while  in 
prilon,  as  to  the  marriage  of  her  brother  with  his 
daughter,  that  it  might  appear  to  be  a  matter  of 
choice,  he,  by  a  ftrange  firetch  of  power,  com¬ 
pelled  the  Queen  to  make  a  Ihew  of  forcing  him 
to  break  the  marriage.  This  ftep  induced  the 
Duchefs  of  Chevreufe,  the  Princefs  Palatine,  and 
even  De  Retz,  to  make  a  fhort  turn  and  after  a)J 
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Pa^e^j t0  offer  their  fervices  to  the  Queer?f 
'whom,  from  pride,  or  refentment,  the  Prince  of 
Conde  continued  to  perfecute  with  feverity,  and 
he  was  fupported  therein  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
M^recaikd.  The  Cardinal  retired  to  Sedan  ;  and  from 
thence  not  only  carried  on  a  regular  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Queen,  but  with  the  heads  of  alj 
the  different  parties,  who  confpired  together  in 
abufing  and  treating  with  him  at  the  fame  time. 
De  Retz,  finding  himfeif  flighted  by  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  and  being  affured  of  his  hat  by  the  Cardi¬ 
nal,  entered  with  the  fame  violence  into  the  in¬ 
trigues  for  bringing  back,  as  he  had  (hewn  in 
thofe  for  excluding  him  the  Court,  propofing  in 
fome  councils  the  arrefting,  or,  if  neceffary,  the 
putting  to  death  the  Prince  of  Conde.  The 
Queen  took  the  feals  from  Chateau neuf,  and  gave 
them  to  the  firft  prefident  Mole.  This  ftep  was 
taken  in  the  month  of  Auguft  ;  but  finding  (he 
was  not  able  to  fupport  him,  fhe  took  the  feals 
back,  and  returned  them  to  the  old  chancellor 
Seguier.  By  a  Arrange  mixture  of  paftions  the  am¬ 
bition  of  Chateauneuf  taught  him  humility,  info- 
much  that  he  promifed  the  Queen  all  things,  and 
the  Cardinal  likewife,  if  he  might  be  reftored  to 
favour.  In  confequence  of  this  promife,  upon 
the  King’s  being  delared  major,  on  the  7th  of 
^edaredxna-  September,  he  was  raifed  to  the  objeft  of  all  his  in- 
i0T'  trigues,  the  poft  of  prime  minifter,  and  the  feals 
were  given  again  so  the  firft  prefident. 

Bu& 
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But  all  this  was  fo  far  from  giving  fatisfaGion, 
that  the  Prince  of  Conde,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  other  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
proceeded  to  raife  an  army,  and  to  enter  into  fe- 
cret  engagements  with  Spain.  The  Court  upon 
this,  feeing  no  hopes  of  accommodation,  and  hav¬ 
ing  more  need  than  ever  of  the  Cardinal’s  advice, 
refolved  to  recall  him;  of  which  the  Parliament 
being  informed,  in  the  month  of  December  fol¬ 
lowing  fet  a  price  upon  his  head  ;  though  in  doing 
this  they  only  fhewed  how  high  on  both  Tides  it 
was  valued. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fucceeding  year  1652,  l6s*~ 

the  Cardinal  returned  under  an  efcorcof  fix  thou-  civil  war. 
fand  men,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Hoc- 
quincourt,  who  for  this  great  fervice  was  made 
Marfhal  of  France.  A  new  civil  war  was  now 

*  n 

opened,  and  the  King,  though  of  age  to  govern  by 
himielf,  faw  his  capital  and  feveral  other  of  the 
chief  cities  in  his  kingdom  declare  againft  him; 
the  Prince  of  Conde  had  alfo  an  advantage  over  the 
new  Marfhal,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pru¬ 
dence  of the  Vifcount  Tureqne,  now  reconciled  to 
the  Court,  had  entirely  defeated  the  King’s  troops. 

On  the  2d  of  July  another  battle  was  fought,  . 

J  1  5'  0  Malcontents 

when  the  malcontents  in  their  turn  had  been  totally  defeated, 
routed,  if  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  not  caufed  the  cannon  of  the  Baflille  to  be  fired 
upon  the  King’s  troops,  and  received  the  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Conde  into  the  city  of  Paris.  The 

King 
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f6°5'2  King  upon  this  removed  the  parliament  of  Paris  to 
Pontoife;  and  in  Auguft  Cardinal  Mazarine  was 
again  fodiftrelfed,  that  he  retired  a  fecond  time  out 
of  the  Kingdom. 

Things  however  took  another  turn  towards  the 
The  P.iriia- latter  end  of  the  year.  The  Prinee  of  Conde  and 
rained!*  the  Duke  of  Orleans  quitted  Paris  ;  the  King  went 
thither,  the  Parliament  fubmitted  entirely;  and  in 
i655-  1655,  the  Cardinal  returned  in  triumph  ;  the  King 

and  his  brother  "went  two  leagues  out  of  town  to 
meet  him,  the  magiftrates  went  in  a  body  to  com.- 
pliment  him,  and  the  people  by  their  bonfires  ex- 
prefied  their  joy  for  his  return.  The  Prince  of 
Conti  foon  after  married  the  Cardinal’s  niece;  and 
moll  of  the  places  that  were  held  for  his  brother 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  furrendered  to  the  King. 

ThcKing  On  the  28th  of  April  1  6q6  his  Majelly 
in  Parliament  declared  that  Prince  a  rebel,  and 
deprived  him  of  all  his  employments.  On  the 
7th  of  June  following,  the  King  was  crowned  at 
Rfieims,  and  at  the  fame  time  took  a  folemn  oath 
never  to  pardon  duels.  The  war  continued  all 
this  time  with  Spain,  and  the  lad-mentioned 
Crown  gained  feyeral  advantages,  and  had  gained 

CromwHi  more,  if  Cromwell,  who  then  held  the  fupreme 
amiu  France  pQwer  jn  pngiancj}  had  not  affilted  the  French 

both  by  land  and  fea,  fo  much  t®  the  prejudice  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  that  the  effefls 
of  his  ill  condudl  in  this  particular  are  very  fe- 
verely  felt  to  this  day. 


The 
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The  Spaniards,  finding  themfelves  in  no  capacity 
of  maintaining  a  war  againft  France  and  England  wv-o 
at  the  fame  time,  willingly  liftened  to  propofitions 
of  peace,  which  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  No-  Peace  of  the 

~  .  Pyrcnnees* 

vember  1659,  and  is  that  which  is  (tiled  the  Peace 
of  the  Pyrennees  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  June  1660,  *66°* 

Lewis  the  XIVth  efpoufed  the  Infanta  Maria 
Therefa  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  Prince  of 
Cflnde  obtained  his  pardon,  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
was  reftored  to  his  dominions. 

Before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  fay  a  few  words  of  this  celebrated 
peace  of  the  Pyrenntes.  Mazarine’s  chief  motive 
was  to  marry  the  French  King  to  the  Infanta  of 
Spain.  To  draw  the  Court  of  Madrid  into  his 
meafures,  he  pretended  he  was  going  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Lewis  and  the  Prin- 
cefs  Marguerite  of  Savoy  ;  he  carried  his  Majefty 
in  the  depth  of  winter  to  Lyons,  and  prevailed  on 
the  Duchefs  of  Savoy  to  meet  him  there,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  two  daughters.  In  the  mean  time 
he  hinted  to  the  Spaniih  minifier,  that  the  time 
was  now  come  to  prepare  for  the  alliance  between 
Lewis  and  the  Infanta,  or  for  an  irreconcileable 
war  between  the  two  nations.  In  confequence  of 
this  infinuation,  Pimenral  was  difpatched  to  Lyons 
with  advantageous  propofals  from  the  Spanilh  Mi- 
niftry.  They  were  accepted  by  Mazarine  j  the 
Duchefs  of  Savoy  was  fent  back  with  her  two 
daughters  >  and  the  Court  returned  to  Paris,  where 

it 
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it  was  agreed  with  the  Spaniffi  ambaffador  that  the 
Cardinal  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  fhould  have  an 
interview  on  the  frontiers,  in  the  Ifie  of  Pheafants, 
in  the  Pyrennees.  To  prevent  all  difputes  about 
precedency,  two  lodges  of  the  fame  fafhion  were 
feuilt,  and  at  an  equal  diftance  from  both  was  a 
hall  with  two  oppofite  doors,  by  which  the  mini- 
fiers  entered  at  the  fame  time,  and  two  chairs,  of 
which  they  took  poffeffion,  without  ceremony,  or 
poffibility  of  altercation.  The  firft  conference  was 
in  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  in  eight  or  nine  meet¬ 
ings  the  whole  treaty  was  adju-fted. 

The  firft  articles  of the  treaty  of  the  Pyrennees 
related  to  commerce  ;  it  was  next  flipulated,  that 
the  Molt  Chriftian  King  fhould  marry  the  Infanta, 
with  a  portion  of  five  hundred  thoufand  gold 
crowns.  Afterwards  followed  the  regulation  con¬ 
cerning  the  reftitution  of  the  conquefts  on  either 
fide.  His  Catholic  Majefty  promifed  to  pardon 
the  rebellious  Catalans,  an'd  to  renounce  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  Alface.  The  treaty  of  Querafque  was 
confirmed.  Spain  reftored  Verceil  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  ;  Reggio  to  the  Duke  of  Modena;' his  whole 
territories  to  the  Prince  of  Monaco  ;  and  to  the 
Duke  of  New  burg  the  city  of  Juliers,  fequeftered 
for  feveral  years  paft  in  the  hands  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria.  But  the  affair  of  the  Prince  of  Conde 
was  the  molt  difficult  to  accommodate  ;  fo  many 
obftruiftions  arofe,  and  both  minifters  fo  frequently 
grew  fo  warm,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of 

breaking 
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breaking  off  the  conferrence.  At  laft,  however, 
the  Cardinal,  reflecting  on  the  importance  of  gain« 
ing  back  to  his  allegiance  fuch  a  hero  as  Conde, 
yielded  to  the  Spanifh  minifter’s  remonftrance,  but 
on  condition  that  Avenne  Ihould  be  furrendered  to 
Prance.  The  whole  treaty  con  fitted  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  articles ;  but  we  chofe  to 
omit  thofe  which  did  not  immediatly  relate  to  our 
defign.  In  this  manner  ended  a  war  between  the 
Crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  which  had  raged  for 
the  fpace  of  twenty-one  years,  and  been  marked 
with  fcenes  of  blood  and  devaftation  that  fhewed 
the  peculiar  rancour  of  both  nations. 


CHAP- 
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SECOND  EPOCH. 

Death  of  Mazarine — New  minifters — Difpute  concerning  prece¬ 
dency-— The  Pope  fubmits  to  Lewis — Lewis  purchafes  Dun¬ 
kirk  from  the  Englilh — The  French  aflift  the  Auftrians  and 
Portuguefe — Weak  ftate  of  the  French  marine — Lewis  lays 
claim  to  the  Netherlands — And  invades  Flanders — Takes 
Lille  and  other  towns— Vauban  fortifies  the  conquered  towns 
— The  triple  alliance  formed — Conqueft  of  Franche  Comte 
— Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — The  King  lludies  the  arts  of 
peace — French  marine  increafed — State  of  the  Dutch — 
Lewis’s  defigns  againft  them — He  feizes  Lorrain — Defigns  of 
the  Bifhop  of  Munfter — Eleftor  of  Brandenburgh  joins  the 
Dutch — The  King  marches — The  Dutch  prepare  for  him — 
Rapidity  of  his  conquelts — Prince  of  Orange  made  Stadt- 
holder — Negociations  for  peace — Broke  off — The  De  Witts 
maffacred — The  Emperor  efpoufes  the  Dutch — Political  arts 
of  Lewis — Naval  affairs — Spain  declares  againft  France — 
The  French  evacuate  Holland — Stadtholderlhip  made  perpe¬ 
tual  in  the  family  of  Orange — Bavaria  and  Hanover  neutral — 
Victories  and  cruelties  of  Turenne—  Campaign  in  Flanders — 
Montecuculi  fent  againft  Turenne — Sweden  declares  for 
France — Death  of  Turenne — French  naval  victories — Cam¬ 
paign  in  Flanders — Negociations  protracted — Battle  of 
Mount  Caffel — Marlhal  Crequi’s  campaign — French  fucceffes 
— Crequi’s  fecond  campaign — Negociatidns  for  peace — 
Congrefs  at  Nimeguen — Battle  of  St.  Denis,  with  reflexions 
cnit — Peace  concluded. 

The  marriage  of  the  King  was  folemnifed  at 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  in  June ;  and  in  Auguft  their 
Majefties  made  their  public  entry  into  Paris. 

On 
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On  the  gth  of  March,  1661,  the  Cardinal  died,  D- 
immenfely  rich.  By  his  death  the  King  felt  him- 
felf  emancipated;  and  being  nowin  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  he  refolved  to  be  his  own 
minifter.  He  began  his  adminiftration  with  an  aft 
of  confummate  hypocrify.  M.  Fouquet,  who  was 
fuperintendant  of  the  finances,  he  caufed  to  be  ar- 
refted  in  the  evening  of  the  very  day  that  he  had 
moft  carefied  him,  and  had  thereby  induced  Fou¬ 
quet  to  flatter  himfelf  he  fhould  fucceed  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  in  the  King’s  favour.  He  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprifonmerit.  Other  minifters  were 
difmifled.  The  three  perfons  placed  at  the  head  Newml^ 
of  affairs  were,  Le  Tellier,  Colbert,  and  Louvois. 

Colbert  was  the  principal ;  lie  was  comptroller  of 
the  finances;  the  other  two  were  fecretaries  of 
ftate. 

•A  difference  refpefting  precedency  between  the  ,662. 
French  and  Spanifh  ambafladors  at  London,  hadcon°£j 
almoft  involved  the  two  kingdoms  in  a  frefh  war.  Precedency* 
When  the  Swedifh  ambaffador  made  his  public 
entry,  the  Count  d’Fiftrade,  ambaffador  from 
Lewis,  demanded  the  place  of  honour  in  the  pro- 
ceffion,  over  Baron  Batteville,  ambaffador  from 
Philip.  The  Spaniard,  having  gained  the  popu¬ 
lace  on  his  fide  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  train,  and 
the  liberality  with  which  he  threw  money  among 
them,  cut  the  traces  of  the  French  ambaffador’s 
chariot,  wounded  feverai  of  his  attendants,  buffered 
his  own  lervants  to  commit  the  grofleft  ircfults,  and 
Vol.  IV,  E  then 
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^g6^‘  then  marched  at  the  head  of  his  retinue  with  their 
w«v>j  fwords  drawn,  and  the  mod  infulting  expreffions  of 
triumph.  Lewis,  informed  of  the  affront  put  on 
d’Eftrade,  recalled  his  ambaffador  from  Madrid, 
ordered  the  Spanifh  minifter  immediately  to  quit 
France,  broke  off  the  conferences  in  Flanders 
about  adjufting  the  frontier,  and  gave  notice  to  his 
brother-in-law  Philip  IV.  that  unlefs  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  fuperiority  of  the  French  Crown,  and 
made  proper  fatisfacftion  for  the  affront,  he  would 
immediately  refume  the  war.  Philip  had  no  incli¬ 
nation  again  to  plunge  his  people  in  thofe  misfor- 
turnes  out  of  which  they  had  fo  lately  emerged 
by  the  peace  of  the  Pvrennees.  He  fent  the  Count 
de  Fuentes  to  declare  to  his  Majefty  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  in  prefence  of  all  the  foreign  minifters  at 
that  time  in  France,  cc  that  the  Spaniih  minifters 
would  not  henceforward  treat  about  precedence 
with  the  French." 

The  Pope  An  affair  of  a  fimilar  nature  happened  in  Italy, 
rubrmts  to  inf0}ence  0f  the  Duke  of  Crequi’s  fervants  oc- 
cafioned  a  tumult  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  in  which 
fome  Italians  v7ere  killed,  and  feveral  wounded 
among  the  city  guard.  The  populace,  animated 
by  Mario  Chigi,  the  Pope’s  brother,  who  hated 
Crequi,  befieged  the  ambaffador  in  his  houfe, 
dragged  his  lady  out  of  her  coach,  as  fhe  was  enter¬ 
ing  the  houfe,  killed  a  French  page,  and  wounded 
feveral  domeftics.  The  Duke  immediately  quitted 
Rome,  and  complained  loudly  to  the  King  of 

the 
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the  infult  offered  to  his  ambaffador,  not  only  by  -A.  d. 
the  populace  of  Rome,  but  by  the  Pope’s  relations, 
and  even  by  himfelf.  Lewis  demanded  reparation ; 
but  the  Pope  temporifed,  and  endeavoured  to  put 
off  what  he  durft  not  abfolutely  refufe.  At  length, 
after  four  months  altercation,  he  fent  two  of  the 
populace,  and  the  governor  fuppofed  to  have 
abetted  the  fedidon,  into  France  ;  but  he  was  terri¬ 
fied  to  find  that  the  King  threatened  to  befiege 
Rome,  and  had  aftually  ordered  troops  to  march  for 
Italy.  However,  before  he  confented  to  make  the 
humiliating  conceffions  required,  he  implored  the 
mediation  of  all  the  Catholic  Princes,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to ftir  them  up  againft  Lewis;  but  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  Europe  were  unfavourable  to  his 
defign,  and  his  conduct  ferved  only  to  incenfe  the 
King,  without  hurting  him.  At  laft  his  Holinefs 
found,  that  complying  was  his  only  refource  ;  he 
banifhed  his  brother,  fent  his  nephew.  Cardinal 
Chigi,  in  quality  of  legate,  to  France,  to  make  the 
King  ample  fatisfaflion,  to  promife  the  abolition 
of  the  town  guards,  and  that  a  pyramid  fhould  be 
ereffed  in  Rome,  to  perpetuate  the  injury  done  to 
the  ambalfador,  and  the  conceffions  made  to  the 
French  monarch. 

The  finances  ofFrance  were  fo  well  managed  by 
Colbert,  as  to  put  him  in  a  condition  to  treat  with  L,ewJs  tf'3r* 

r  ...  chafes  Dun* 

the  Englifh  about  the  fale  of  Dunkirk  and  Mar-Jcirk  W 
dyke:  five  millions  of  livres  were  offered  ;  a  fum'  eEnfillfll* 
too  great  for  the  King  of  England  to  refufe. 

E  2  Lewis 
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^•66°-  Lewis  immediately  employed  thirty  thoufand  met! 
v—, — >  in  eredting  works  at  Dunkirk ;  which  were  exe¬ 
cuted  with  fuch  expedition,  that  in  a  little  time  the 
Englifh,  who  had  juft  quitted  it,  would  fcarce  have 
known  the  place  again. 

The  ruling  paflion  of  Lewis  was  to  augment  and 
enlarge  his  dominions  by  either  negociation  or  war. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  French  kings,  from  the 
time  of  Francis  the  Firft,  to  keep  a  good  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Porte,  and  even  to  maintain  an 
alliance  with  the  Grand  Turk,  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  and  in  order  to  overawe  the  Houfe  of  Auf* 
tria.  But,  though  it  was  the  interefl  of  France  that 
the  Emperor  fhould  be  kept  in  conftant  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  Turks,  it  was  not  convenient  that 
Germany  fhould  be  over-run  by  that  ferocious 
people.  To  prevent  Hungary  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Infidels,  Lewis  deviated  from  the 
policy  of  his  anceftors,  became  the  auxiliary  of  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  detached  fix  thoufand  men 
to  aflift  the  Emperor. 

The  French  Notwithstanding  the  Crowns  ofFrance  and  Spain 

Auftrians  were  at  peace,  Lewis  did  not  fail  to  aflift  Portu- 
guefeP°rtU"  gal  againft  Spain.  Mazarine,  finding  he  could 
not  include  the  Portuguefe  in  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrennees,  formally  abandoned  their  interefl ;  but 
as  the  Spaniards  had  been  guilty  of  divers  flight 
infradtions  of  that  treat} ,  Lewis  thought  himfelf  at 
liberty  privately  to  efpc  ufe  the  caufe  of  Portugal. 
Marfhal  Schomberg,  a  foreigner,  and  a  proteftant, 

h  was 
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was  permitted  to  ferve  them  with  four  thoufand 
French  foldiers  paid  with  Lewis’s  money,  but  fup-  ' — y — * 
pofed  to  be  hired  by  the  King  of  Portugal.  The 
French  Monarch  could  not  think  of  the  re-union 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  the  con- 
queft  of  the  latter  kingdom.  The  French  troops, 
joined  to  the  Portugueie,  obtained  the  fignal  vic¬ 
tory  of  Villa  Viciofa,  which  eftablifhed  the  Duke 
of  Bragan^a  on  the  throne  of  Portugal. 

Lewis  artfully  tampered  and  negociated  with  the  l664* 
Duke  of  Lorrain,  until  he  obtained  the  city  of 
Marfol,  and  the  reverfion  of  the  duchy  of  Lorrain 
at  the  death  of  Charles  IV.  on  condition  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum  of  money  fhould  be  paid  to  himfelf,  and 
the  rights  of  Princes  of  the  Blood  conferred  on  his 
heirs.  He  alfo  improved  the  marine  of  France, 
from  five  or  fix  frigates  to  thirty  fhips  of  the  line, 
during  the  war  between  England  and  Holland. 

When  the  Dutch  demanded  his  aid  in  the  begin-  Weak  ftate 
ning  of  that  war,  an  old  fire-fhip  was  the  only  French  ma- 
yefifel  of  war  in  the  harbour  of  B  reft.  rine‘ 

He  hefitated  for  fome  time  whether  he  fhould  de¬ 
clare  in  favour  of  England  or  Holland:  he  was 
afhamed  to  difcover  the  weaknefs  of  his  marine,  and 
afraid  to  throw  Charles  II.  into  the  arms  of  Spam. 

At  laft,  however,  he  detached  fix  thoufand  men  to 
afiift  the  Hollanders  againft  the  Bifhop  of  Munfter, 
who  had  fo  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Republic. 

Before  the  peace  concluded  at  Breda,  a  French 
fquadron  of  thirty  fhips,  under  the  Duke  de  Beau- 

E  3  fort. 
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•^g6^*  fort,  had  joined  the  Dutch  ;  a  circumftance  which 
n+J  fhews  the  vaft  increase  of  the  marine,  under  the 
vigilance  of  Colbert. 

^1665.  In  the  month  of  September  died  Philip  IV. 

tia'm’to'the  King  of  Spain.  This  event  afforded  Lewis  an 

Netherlands oppo^un'^  difplaying  hjs  talents  in  cafuiftry. 

The  pen  of  Louvois  drew  up  a  fubtle  manifefto, 
wherein  Lewis,  in  right  of  his  Queen,  claimed 
Cambrefis,  Burgundy,  Luxemburgh,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Spanifb  Netherlands,  by  virtue 
of  the  right  of  devolution  that  takes  place  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  by  which  the  children  of  the  firft 
marriage,  male  or  female,  inherit  before  thofe  of 
the  fecond.  Maria  Therefa,  Queen  of  France,  was 
the  only  remaining  child  of  Philip  IV.  by  the  firff 
marriage ;  fo  that  the  King’s  pretenhons  feemed 
to  be  founded  not  only  on  the  conftitution  of  the 
country,  but  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Mech¬ 
lin,  which  authorife  this  law  of  fucceffion,  and  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and 
Charles  V.  who  fubmitted  to  it.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  Lewis,  he  had  renounced  all  pretcn- 
fions  to  the  SpaniPn  fucceffion  before  the  folemni- 
zation  of  his  marriage ;  but  this  difficulty  was 
eafily  removed,  by  afferting,  that  it  was  out  of 
his  power  to  furrender  the  rights  of  his  Queen  and 
bfr  iffue. 

T  -  .  But  he  relied  more  on  the  fword  than  the  pen. 
vad*,  fian-  pjjs  forccs  he  knew,  would  carry  conviction, 

ders.  3  ’•  r 

.1 U6.  where  hi§  arguments  might  happen  to  fad  ;  accor¬ 
dingly,, 
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diflgly  he  marched  to  Flanders,  at  the  head  of 
thirty-five  thoufand  men,  fending  at  the  fame  time 
a  corps  of  eight  thoufand,  under  Marfhal  d’Au- 
mont,  towards  Dunkirk;  and  another  of  four  thou¬ 
fand,  under  the  Marquis  de  Crequi,  unto  Luxem- 
burgh.  The  Queen  was  appointed  regent  during 
his  Majefly’s  abfence,  and  a  council  nominated  to 
afiift  her,  at  which  prefided  the  Chancellor  Seguir, 
and  the  Marlhal  d’Etrees.  Colbert  had  fo  managed 
the  finances,  that  the  refources  of  the  State  were 
greatly  multiplied,  and  the  revenues  put  into  th? 
belt  order  ;  while  Louvois,  placed  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  war,  had  made  prodigious  preparations 
for  the  campaign,  and  'diftributed  magazines  ot 
every  kind  along  the  frontier.  Louvois  had  firft 
introduced  that  cuftom,  which  the  weaknefs  of  the 
government  had  till  then  rendered  impracticable, 
of  fupporting  vaft  armies  by  magazines.  On 
whatever  fide  the  King  turned  his  arms,  neceffaries 
of  every  kind  were  ready,  quarters  for  the  troops 
marked  out,  and  even  the  marches  regulated. 
Turenne,  now  created  a  Marfhal  of  France,  com¬ 
manded  under  the  King  ;  his  Majefty  declaring  it 
to  be  his  wilh  to  learn  the  art  of  war  from  this  great 
and  fuccefsful  general. 

It  was  impoflible  to  withftand  the  efforts  of  an 
army  fo  well  provided,  animated  with  the  prefence 
pf a  young  ambitious  King,  and  headed  by  the  moil 
experienced  and  renowned  officer  in  Europe  j  but 
the  frontier  was  quite  defencelefs }  and  Lewis  en- 
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A.  D. 
1667. 

TakesLifle, 
and  other 
towns. 


tered  Charleroi  without  oppofition.  Furnes,  Ar» 
menders,  and  Courtrai,  were  taken  in  two  days ; 
the  King  fat  down  before  Douai,  and  took  it  next 
morning;  and  evervLifie,  the  moft  beautiful  and 
beil  fortified  town  in  the  Netherlands,  garrifoned 
with  fix  thoufand  men,  flood  a  fiege  of  no  more 
than  nine  days.  Lifle  was  defended  by  fourteen 
royal  bafcions ;  the  inhabitants  able  to  carry  arms 
amounted  to  twenty  thoufand  men  ;  the  governor 
was  an  officer  of  great  experience  ;  and  the  garri- 
fon  was  well  provided  with  every  necefiary  for  fuf- 
taining  a  fiege.  Indeed  the  Spaniards  feemed  to 
have  beftowed  their  whole  care  on  this  town,  while 
they  negiecled  almoil  every  other.  The  place  was 
invefted,  and  lines  of  circumvallation  were  drawn 
with  all  poffible  expedition.  After  five  vigorous 
Tallies,  in  which  nothing  remarkable  occurred,  the 
Count  de  Croni,  the  governor,  capitulated,  and 
marched  out  With  his  garrifon  to  Ypres.  The 
Count  de  Marfin  and  Prince  de  Ligues,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  the  city  had  capitulated,  wTere  advancing 
to  throw  fuccours  into  it.  They  were  fuddenly 
attacked,  and  defeated,  by  the  Marquis  de  Crequi 
and  the  Marquis  de  Bellefonds,  who  took  fifteen 
hundred  prifoners,  eighteen  ftandards,  and  five  pair 
of  kettle-drums. 

After  this  victory,  the  King  returned  to  Paris, 
without  having  once  experienced  the  hardships  or 
dangers  of  a  campaign  ;  for  the  army  marched  with 
fuch  abundance,  and  overman  the  country  with  fo 
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much  eafe,  that  the  Court  thought  themfelves  upon  a.  d. 

c\  r  l667* 

a  tour  ot  plealure. 

Thefe  conquefts  were  made  with  fuch  rapidity 
as  to  extend  the  alarm  to  Bruffels ;  and  the  citizens 
removed  all  their  belt  effefts  to  Antwerp.  It  is 
probable  that  the  redu&ion  of  the  whole  country 
would  have  been  the  work  of  no  more  than  one 
campaign,  had  the  King’s  forces  been  numerous 
enough  to  garrifon  the  towns  he  had  taken.  Lou- 
vdis  advifed  the  putting  in  them  ftrong  garrifons, 
and  fortifying  them.  His  advice  was  followed  j  l66?* 

.  .  ■  .  Vauban  for*’ 

and  the  direction  of  the  works  committed  to  Vau-  tifies  the 
ban,  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  geniuses  which  ap-  towns, 
pear  in*  a  century  for  the  honour  of  human  nature. 

Men  were  now  furprifed  to  fee  towns  fortified  with 
works  as  level  as  the  field,  and  high  walls  defpifed 
as  food  only  for  the  artillery.  It  was  matter  of 
aftoniftmnent  to  behold  places  made  ftrong  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  appeared  more  naked  and  defence- 
lefs.  The  citadel  of  Lifle  was  conftrufted  on  this 
principle,  and  has  ever  fince  been  admired  as  a 
mafter-piece. 

All  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  were  alarmed  at 
thefe  conquefts.  Lewis  feemed  to  wait  only  for 
the  death  of  the  fickly  Charles  II.  King  of  Spain, 
to  grafp  at  the  union  of  both  crowns,  and  thence 
lay  the  foundation  of  univerfal  empire.  The 
Dutch  were  more  immediately  expofed  to  his  de- 
figns,  and  wilhed  for  an  opportunity  of  uniting  ™aen*"p,<1 
with  England  in  a  confederacy  that  Ihould  be  able  formed“ 

to 
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"i&ssl  t0  °PP°fe  a  lufficient  barrier  to  the  ambition  of 
wtyxj  Lewis.  The  King  of  England,  willing  to  retrieve 
his  declining  popularity  with  his  lubjedts,  difpatched 
Sir  William  Temple  as  ambaffador  extraordinary 
to  the  Hague,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  the  States-general,  and  ftipulate  the  terms 
1669.  naoft  prQmifing  to  (lop  the  career  of  Lewis.  In 
fiye  days  the  alliance  was  concluded,  every  difb- 
culty  yielding  to  the  addrefs  of  the  Englilh  mi- 
nifter.  The  King  of  Sweden  acceded  to  this  alli¬ 
ance,  as  a  principal ;  and  thus  was  formed  the 
triple  alliance,  by  which  the  contracting  powers 
affumed  to  themfelues  the  office  of  arbiters  iq  the 
differences  between  France  and  Spain  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  as  well  as  in  the  war  between  Spain  and 
Portugal.  It?  objedt  was,  to  fupport  the  Spaniffi 
monarchy,  reftrain  the  exorbitant  power  of  France, 
and  prevent  a  dreadful  war  in  which  all  Europe 
would  probably  be  involved.  The  fcheme  was 
well  concerted ;  it  was  therefore  applauded,  and, 
with  refpedt  to  England,  feemed  the  wifefl:  Hep 
taken  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

This  famous  alliance  was  founded  upon  an  alter¬ 
native  which  Lewis, had  propofed  to  the  Court  of 
of  Madrid.  He  offered  to  relinquish  the  rights  of 
his  Queen,  on  condition  the  Court  of  Spain  would 
either  conlent  to  his  keeping  the  conquefts  already 
made  in  the  Low  Countries,  or,  in  their  ftead,  cede 
to  him  tranche  Comte,  with  the  towns  of  Cam- 
bray,  Aix,  and  St.  Omcr.  The  Queen-regent  of 
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Spain  kept  aloof,  in  expe&ation  of  the  happy  efi-  ^'6^‘ 
fed Is  of  the  triple  alliance;  and  Lewis  ordered  his  '*-y— > 
troops  to  file  off  towards  Franche  Comte,  and  gave 
the  Prince  of  Conde  the  command,  having  under 
him  his  friend  Bouteville  Montmorenci,  who  never 
forfook  him  in  the  midft  of  adverfitv.  It  was 
thought  the  Prince  was  fet  up  by  Louvois  to  leflfen 
the  reputation  of  Turenne  with  his  matter,  who 
confulted  him  not  only  as  the  general  of  his  armies, 
but  as  a  minifter.  Conde  and  Turenne  had  been 
old  rivals ;  they  could  not  but  admire,  while  they 
continued  to  hate,  each  other.  Turenne  gave  up 
the  command,  affuring  the  King  that  he  could  not 
have  beftowed  his  favour  upon  a  general  half  fo  de¬ 
fending  as  Conde  ;  and  the  Prince  received  it  with 
a  compliment  to  Turenne,  that  whoever  fucceeded 
him  mutt  appear  to  uncommon  difadvantage. 

Conde  felt  his-martial  ardour  return,  when  he  faw 
hjmfelf  at  the  he2d  of  an  army,  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  intimated  an  oblivion  of  his  paft  condudt. 

He  afifembled  his  troops,  entered  Franche  Comte,  Conqucft  of 
made  himfelf  matter  of  it  in  ten  days,  and  was  Comte* 
honoured  with  the  government  of  his  conquefts,  as 
the  reward  of  his  merit  and  fervices. 

The  Court  of  Spain,  perceiving  that  no  benefit 
had  hitherto  refulted  from  the  triple  alliance,  and 
that  the  conquett  of  the  whole  Netherlands  might 
be  effected  in  almoft  as  fhort  a  time  as  Conde  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  reduction  of  Franche  Comte,  con¬ 
sented  at  length  te  the  French  King’s  keeping  his 
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%6®'  conclue^s  Low  Countries,  on  the  fuppofition 
' — ^ — ,■  that  the  Dutch  would  neceffarily  be  obliged  to 
oppoie  him,  fhould  he  attempt  to  extend  his  acqui¬ 
sition  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  ufed  all 
their  influence  to  oppofe  a  meafure  which  threa¬ 
tened  danger  to  themfelves ;  but  the  Court  of 
Spain  was  not  to  be  altered  in  their  refolutions,  ef- 
Tecialiy  as  the  King  of  Prance  gave  weight  to  the 
negociation  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thou  (and 
men,  great  part  of  which  he  ordered  to  take  their 
route  towards  Brufiels.  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  the 
place  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  who  .were  immediately  fent  thither  from 
France,  Spain,  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland.- 

Aix-h-5  of^^e  treaty  was  figned  in  May,  after  a  very  fhort 
Chapeiie.  negociation  ;  and  by  it  Lewis  remained  in  poffef- 
fion  of  all  the  towns  he  had  reduced  in  Flanders. 
He  refcored  Franche  Comte  to  the  Spaniards  ■,  and 
the  peace  was  guaranteed  by  the  powers  compofing 
the  triple  alliance.  The  vanity  of  the  republic 
of  the  States-general  broke  out  in  an  infolent  and 
ridiculous  medal  ftruck  by  public  order,  with  a 
pompous  infcription,  arrogating  to  herfelf  the 
honour  of  having  given  peace  to  all  Europe. 
Jofhua  Van  Beuningen,  the  Dutch  plenipotentiary 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  weak  enough  to  ftrike 
another,  in  which  he  compared  himfelf  to  Jofhua 
flopping  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  which  was  the  device 
ot  the  French  Monarch.  Thefe  and  other  unfea- 
fonable  marks  of  pride  gave  umbrage  to  Lewis, 
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who  feemed  to  remember  them  too  well  on-  a  fub-  A*  D- 
lequent  occahon. 

For  the  prefent,  he  employed  himfelf  in  the  arts  fJd^s 
of  peace,  in  beautifying,  regulating,  adorning,  and  attsofPeaC5‘‘ 
embellifhing  his  kingdom,  with  all  the  arts  of  tafte 
and  magnificence.  His  conduct  proved,  that  an 
abfolute  king,  with  a  difpofition  to  do  good,  may 
eafily  accomplifh  every  inclination.  He  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  to  direCt  ;  and  the  fucceflfes  in  the 
adminiftration  were  as  rapid  as  thofe  in  the  field  : 
every  difficulty  yielded  to  the  genius  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  induftry  of  Colbert  and  Louvois,  two  mi- 
nifters  born  to  raife  the  French  monarchy  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  grandeur.  Sea-ports,  before  naked  French 
and  defolate,  were  furrounded  with  works,  and  nne ,’a~ 
filled  with  Flipping.  About  fixty  large  men  oft 
war  were  equipped,  and  ready  to  put  to  fea  at  the 
ffiorteft  notice.  New  colonies  flourifhed  in  Afia, 

Africa,  and  America,  which  reflected  no  lefs  ho¬ 
nour  on  the  adminiftration  than  they  returned 
wealth  to  the  nation.  The  arts  were  cultivated 
with  the  utmoft  affiduity ;  and  the  fineft  tafte  for 
painting  and  architecture  broke  forth  in  many  mag¬ 
nificent  monuments  of  the  King’s  liberality.  Learn¬ 
ing  in  all  its  branches  flourifhed ;  and  reafbn  and 
tafte  united  to  expel  the  remains  of  Gothic  barba- 
rifm  from  France.  In  this  manner  was  the  French 
Monarch  employed,  when  the  exceflive  pride  and 
power  of  the  Republic  of  Holland  drew  upon  her 
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his  jealoufy,  and  that  bloody  war  which  had  alrnbfi 
v— »  proved  fatal  to  the  Dutch  for  ever. 

State^f  the  The  Dutch  Republic,  by  fteadily  purfuing  the 
maxims  of  prudence,  induftry,  and  frugality,  had 
attained  the  higheft  pitch  df  grandeur  and  glory. 
Amfterdam  was  become  the  emporium  of  Europe, 
and  the  richeft  city  in  the  univerfe.  Holland 
alone  contained  three  millions  of  fouls  ;  and  all  the 
provinces  were  proportionably  populous.  The 
States  difpatched  minifters  and  confuls  to  China, 
Siam,  and  Bengal,  to  the  Great  Mogul,  the  King 
of  Perfia,  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  the  Grand  Seignor, 
the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  and  the  Princes  of  Africa. 
They  were  confidered  as  an  important  weight  in  the 
fcale  of  Europe;  and  no  treaty  was  concluded 
without  their  ambafladors.  The  late  triple  alli¬ 
ance,  into  which  they  had  entered,  gave  Lewis 
fulpicion  that  they  propofed  to  fet  bounds  to  his 
ambition,  and  clip  thofe  bold  pinions  which  had 
fo  fwiftly  conveyed  his  conquefts  over  the  Low 
Countries.  Van  Beuningen’s  infolence  at  the  late 
treaty,  and  fince,  during  his  refidence  at  the  French 
Court,  highly  difgufted  his  Majefty,  who  was 
fhocked  at  the  preemption  and  pride  of  a  republic 
juft  ftarted  out  of  obfcurity,  arid  gained,  in  the 
l'pace  of  a  century,  out  of  the  ocean.  But,  what 
was  ftill  more  alarming  to  Lewis,  was  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  Dutch  would  ruin  the  manufactures 
of  France,  and  his  new-eftabliflied  commerce  in 
the  Indies.  His  jealoufy  difcovered  itfelf  in  divers 
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inftances ;  and  the  penfioner  De  Witt,  his  brother,  ^ 
and  his  party,  did  all  in  their  power  to  remove  <— 
thefe  prejudices  ;  but  the  unhappy  differences 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  United  Provinces, 
fruftrated  all  their  endeavours.  The  Prince  of 
Orange’s  family,  the  avowed  enemies  of  France, 
and  the  impudent  vanity  of  Van  Beuningen,  in- 
creafed  the  King’s  diftruft.  Lewis  watched  every 
motion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  perceived  that 
all  his  meafures  tended  to  oppofe  the  ambition  of 
France,  eflablifh  the  power  of  his  own  family,  and 
augment  the  grandeur  of  a  republic  formed  by 
his  anceffors,  and  refcued  from  (lavery  by  their  vic¬ 
torious  efforts  and  valour. 

The  French  King  was  very  folicitous  of  embra-  j6 
cing  any  opportunity  of  breaking  with  the  Dutch,  ^*lsa’*4jdr^ 
not  from  any  dread  of  their  power,  or  ability  to  them.* 
injure  him,  but  with  a  view  to  enlarge  his  domi¬ 
nions,  by  the  entire  conquefl  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  He  knew  that  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  re¬ 
public  confided  in  her  marine ;  that  her  frontier 
was  weak,  her  provinces  divided,  and  the  chief 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  inveteracely  fee  againft 
the  family  of  Orange,  the  ancient  captains  of  the 
republic.  His  firft  attempt  was  to  diffolve  the 
triple  alliance,  and  difengage  from  it  Charles  II. 

King  of  Great-Britain.  In  this  bufinefs  the  Du- 
chefs  of  Orleans  was  employed ;  fhe  went  to  Eng¬ 
land  under  pretence  of  vifiting  the  King  her  bro¬ 
ther :  her  negociation  was  fuccefsful  j  and  Pne 
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A ■  D*  returned  triumphant  to  Paris.  In  the  mean  time 

1671.  a  r 

Lewis  poflefled  himfelf  of  Lorrain,  or  which  he 
Wain?°D  took  pofieffion,  under  pretence  that  Duke  Charles 
was  forming  alliances  in  the  empire  againft  France, 
and  infringing  every  article  of  the  treaty  he  had  fo 
lately  concluded  with  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty. 
In  this  manner  was  this  reftlefs,  turbulent,  and 
fufpicious  Prince  deprived  a  fecond  time  of  his 
dominions,  and  forced  to  wander,  a  vagabond, 
firft  to  Cologne,  and  then  to  Frankfort. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  was  occupied  in  ne- 
gociations  with  the  Emperor,  Spain,  and  Sweden, 
with  the  Electors  of  Cologne  and  Branden burgh, 
with  the  Biihop  of  Munfter,  and  other  fpiritual  and 
temporal  German  Princes.  The  French  King’s 
defign  was  to  prevent  their  acceding  to  die  triple 
alliance,  from  which  he  had  already  weaned  one 
power,  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  whole.  The 
Dsfigns  of  ambitious,  rapacious,  and  warlike  Bifhop  of 
./Muaiter.  Munfter,  beheld  with  uneafinefs  the  growing  powrer 
of  the  United  Provinces  :  he  pretended,  that  they 
had  made  feveral  attempts  upon  the  counties  of 
Stirum,  Culemberg,  Bentheim,  and  Eaft  Frief- 
land  ;  that  they  had  feized  on  Raveftein  on  the 
Meufe,  and  feveral  other  places  belonging  to  his 
bifhoprick.  In  his  own  defence  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  France,  and  prevailed  on  the  Elector  of 
Cologne  to  follow  his  example.  By  figning  a  treaty 
with  thefe  two  Princes,  the  King  opened  a  way  to 
Holland  by  the  Meufe  and  the  Rhine  ;  he  efta- 
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blifhed,  by  thefe  means,  places  of  arms  and  maga-  d. 
sines  in  a  country  diftant  from  his  own  dominions,  - v— « 
and  fecured  a  retreat  in  cafe  his  enterprife  proved 
abortive.  With  refpedt  to  the  Emperor,  every  arti¬ 
fice  was  ufed  to  keep  him  neutral  3  and  indeed  his 
own  inclinations  co-operated  but  little  in  favour  of 
the  Dutch,  whom  he  regarded  as  fubjedts  revoking 
from  the  princes  of  his  family,  and  in  poffeflion  of 
feveral  places  belonging  to  the  empire.  In  Swe¬ 
den,  Lewis’s  negociations  were  equally  fuccefsful ; 
for  here  he  prevailed  fo  far  with  Charles  XI.  as  to 
obtain  a  ftipulation,  that  if  the  Emperor,  or  any  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  joined  their  forces  to  the 
Dutch,  the  Swedifh  army  fhouid  then  march  into 
the  very  heart  of  Germany,  and  join  the  French. 

In  all  thefe  negociations,  the  King  of  France’s 
views  undoubtedly  were,  not  to  curb,  but  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Dutch  republic,  and  thereby  to  annex  the 
United  Provinces  to  his  own  dominions  :  at  lead 
he  wanted  to  reduce  all  the  towns  and  fortreffes 
poffefled  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Meufe,  in  Brabant, 
and  in  Flanders.  While  the  Bifhop  of  Munfter 
watched  the  opportunity  of  retaking  all  his  towns 
in  Overyffel  and  Zutphen,  the  Eledtor  of  Cologne 
longed  to  become  maker  of  Rhinberg,  and  the 
places  dependent  on  his  eledtorate  ;  and  the  King 
of  Great-Britain,  to  polfefs  himfelf  of  certain  iflands 
in  the  province  of  Zealand,  for  the  fecurity  ot  the 
Britifh  trade. 
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Not  one  of  all  the  Germanic  body,  but  the 
Eleflor  of  Brandenburgh,  interefled  themfelves  for 
ofBwndwi- the  fafety  of  the  States-General.  The  peace  of 
dbeSDutch"S  Weftphalia  had  prevented  this  enterprifing  Prince 
from  extending  his  dominions  in  Germany,  and 
retaking  Pomerania  from  the  Swedes:  he  had  long 
afpired  to  the  ftadtholderfhip  of  Holland  ;  and 
though  that  office  had  been  for  fix  years  fuppreffed, 
yet  he  flattered  himfelf,  that,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  he 
might  obtain  it,  perpetuate  it  in  his  family,  and 
in  time  reduce  Holland  by  dint  of  force,  intrigue, 
and  flratagem.  With  this  view  he  winked  at  the 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch  in  the  country  of 
Cleves ;  he  made  no  demands  upon  them  for  the 
large  furns  owing  him  by  the  Republic  5  he  differed 
them  quietly  to  poflefs  fcveral  of  his  towns ;  he 
interefled  himfelf  in  their  quarrels  with  their 
neighbours ;  he  rejedted  the  propofals  of  feveral 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  even  thofe  of  France, 
endeavouring,  by  every  poffible  method,  to  infl- 
nuate  himfelf  into  the  friendfhip  and  confidencs  of 
the  States.  In  the  end  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
them,  whereby  it  was  Populated  that  he  fhould  affifl: 
the  Republic  with  twenty-five  thoufand  men.  Be- 
verning,  the  Dutch  ambafiador  at  Madrid,  dif- 
concerted  all  the  fchemes  of  France  at  that  Court, 
and  engaged  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  furnifh  money 
and  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Thus  v/as  the  face  of  Europe  wholly  changed. 
France  and  England,  who  had  contributed  largely 
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to  the  railing  and  aggrandifing  the  Republic,  were 
now  incited  to  deftroy  her  ;  while  Spain,  that  for  » ^ 
an  age  had  been  endeavouring  to  fupprefs  her, 
was  arming  for  her  fupport.  Pierre  de  Groot,  the 
Dutch  minifter  at  Paris,  was  employed  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  Lewis’s  defigns  he  gave  his  conftituents 
notice  that  he  forefaw  a  terrible  ftorm  ready  to  fall 
upon  them,  which  they  might  neverthelefs  break 
by  feafonable  fubmifiiohs  and  proper  acknow¬ 
ledgements.  Upon  this  intimation,  the  States 
wrote  to  the  King,  endeavouring  to  appeafe  his 
wrath  j  but  finding  him  inexorable,  they  prepared 
for  receiving  him,  and  provided  for  the  fecurity  of 
their  provinces.  But  the  long  peace  the  Republic 
had  enjoyed,  deftroy ed  her  ftanding  forces,  and 
little  confidence  could  be  repofed  in  the  new  levies 
of  troops. 

When  the  French  army  were  ready  to  take  the  1672. 
field,  Lewis  ordered  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- mar6hes.ne 
fand  men  to  file  off  towards  the  Rhine.  Before 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  previous  to  his 
declaration  of  war,  he  divided  his  army  into  four 
columns,  commanding  one  in  perfon,  with  the 
Marfhal  Turenne  under  him  5  another  was  led  by 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  afftfted  by  the  Marfhals  Hu- 
mieres  and  Bellefonds;  the  third  was  headed  by 
Crequi;  and  the  fourth  marched  to  Weftphalia, 

-  under  the  conduit  of  the  Duke  of  Luxtmburgh, 
to  join  the  Bifhop  of  Munfter. 

This  aftonifhing  army  drawing  towards  their 
frontiers,  could  not  but  terrify  the  Dutch,  now 
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torn  with  civil  factions.  The  partifans  of  the 
•  Orange  family  were  for  a'oolilbing  the  perpetual 
ediCt,  and  railing  William  III.  to  the  dignity  en¬ 
joyed  by  h’s  predeceffors  ;  but  the  De  Witt  faction 
oppofed  him  violently,  though  they  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  young  Prince  from  being  chofen  captain- 
general  and  high-admiral.  Many  perfons  hoped 
that  William’s  new  dignity  would  incline  his  uncle 
Charles  II.  to  return  to  the  triple  alliance  ;  but  that 
hope  was  fruitrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Englifh 
Monarch,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Molt 
Chriltian  King,  declared  war  again!!  the  States- 
General  on  the  7th  day  of  April.  The  EleCtor  of 
Cologne  and  Bilhop  of  Munlter  followed  the  ex- 
The  Dutch  ample  of  the  two  Kings.  The  Dutch  put  them- 
kiX  '  fci  felyes  in  the  belt  polture  of  defence  that  circum- 
Itances  would  admir.  Maeltricht  was  Itrongly 
garrifoned  :  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  alTembled  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men,  with  which  he 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  lffel ;  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  cruifed  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  naval  forces  of  England 
and  France,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  lhips.  All  Europe  anxioully  beheld  thefe 
great  motions  of  hoftility. 

The  King  The  French  King  joined  his  army  at  Charleroy 
campaign^  in  ^  month  °f  April.  It  confilted  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  thoufand  fighting  men,  under  the 
command  of  Marfhal  Turenne  as  captain-general. 
Holland  could  only  be  attacked  by  the  Rhine  or 
the  Meufe  3  and  the  generals  and  minilters  differed 
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in  opinion  by  which  of  thefe  inlets  they  were  to 
make  the  firfl  imprefiions.  The  former  were  for  u-vx 
laying  fiege  to  Maeftrieht ;  the  lattter  thought  the 
enterprife  hazardous,  and  too  expenfive  for  any 
utility  it  could  produce.  They  were  for  march¬ 
ing  towards  the  Rhine  to  encourage  the  allies  of 
France,  then  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  thereby  facilitating  the  taking  of  towns 
upon  the  Meufe.  At  laft,  after  fevertl  delibera¬ 
tions,  it  was  determined  to  make  both  attacks  at 
the  fame  time,  in  order  the  more  to  divide  the  ene¬ 
mies  forces,  and  difconcert  their  councils.  No-  Rapidity  of 
thing  could  oppofe  armies  fo  well  appointed,  and  quefts. 
led  by  generals  fo  lkilful,  and  fo  experienced.  Four 
towns  furrendered  within  a  few  days  or  each  other  j 
and  Rhinberg,  that  held  out  longed:,  opened  its 
gates  on  the  yth  of  June.  A  few  days  after,  the 
town  and  fort  of  Rhees,  and  the  town  of  Emerick, 
opened  their  gates  ;  upon  which  the  ICingrefolved 
to  pafs  the  Rhine  by  a  ford,  through  which  the 
cavalry  were  to  fwim.  This  bold  enterprife  was 
projedled,  and  conducted,  by  Conde,  who,  in  tire 
face  of  two  regiments  of  foot,  and  feveral  fquadrons 
of  horfe,  under  General  Wartz,  intrenched  on  the 
oppolite  fide,  effefted  the  paffage  in  the  fame 
order,  and  with  as  much  regularity,  as  if  he  had 
marched  his  troops  on  dry  land.  The  enemy  made 
a  flout  refiflance,  but  were  driven  from  their  poll, 
after  having  killed  the  Duke  de  Longueville  on 
the  fpot,  and  wounded  the  Prince  of  Conde  in  the 
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A-  D-  wrift;  an  accident  which  difabled  him  for  fornff 

107 2. 

time,  and  obliged  him  to  refign  the  commands 
which  was  given  toTurenne. 

It  is  fcarcely  credible  with  what  rapidity  towns 
and  fortrefies  yielded  to  the  fortune  of  the  French 
arms.  The  reduction  of  Betau,  the  molt  fruitful 
country  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  furrender 
of  Tolhus  fort,  obliged  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
abandon  the  Iftel,  left  he  ftiould  be  attacked  in  the 
rear,  and  retire  to  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  as 
far  as  Rhenen,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht.  By 
this  retreat,  the  town  of  Arnheim,  the  forts  of 
Knotfembourgh,  Voorn,  St.  Andre,  and  Skenck, 
this  laft  the  ftrongeft  in  the  Netherlands,  a  variety  of 
other  towns  and  forts,  furrendered  as  foon  as  fum- 
moned  ;  and  at  laft  Nimeguen,  a  ftrong  town,  gar- 
rifoned  by  eight  thoufand  fighting  men,  including 
the  inhabitants,  was  inverted.  After  the  citizens 
had,  for  eight  days,  exhibited  fignal  proofs  of  cou¬ 
rage  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  they  were  forced 
to  yield  to  the  fuperior  (kill  of  Turenne. 

While  thefe  tranfadlions  were  going  on,  the 
Bifhop  of  Munfter  and  Ele&or  of  Cologne,  having 
joined  that  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Luxemburgh,  the  un:ted  army  en¬ 
tered  the  province  of  Overyftel,  and  reduced  the 
towns  as  foon  as  he  appeared  before  them.  The 
two  prelates,  animated  by  that  implacable  rage  that 
conftantly  attends  religious  wars,  obliged  the  Duke 
to  exert  a  fe verity,  by  no  means  iiiited  to  his  na¬ 
ture. 
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ture,  againft  heretics  and  the  rebellious  fubje&s 
of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  King’s  forces  penetrated  into  the  province 
of  Utrecht,  where  their  conquefts  went  on  with 
the  fame  rapidity,  and  put  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  in  the  utmoft  danger.  To  retard  its  fate, 
the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  open  their  fluices, 
and  overflow  the  country.  The  other  towns,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  Bra¬ 
bant,  and  Dutch  Flanders,  exhibited  one  vaft  lake, 
the  towns  riling  like  iflands  in  the  midft:  of  the 
waters.  To  Item  the  torrent  of  Lewis’s  conquefts, 
the  people  were  perfuaded  the  only  barrier  was  to 
lodge  the  fupreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  pr;riSe  0f 
of  Orange.  They  accordingly  obliged  the  States  °adestadt- 
of  Holland  and  Weft-Friezland  to  abrogate  theholder,*- 
perpetual  edidl,  and  unite  the  dignity  of  Stadt- 
holder  to  thofe  of  captain-general  and  high  admi¬ 
ral,  with  which  the  Prince  was  already  inverted. 

They  likewife  fent  remonftrances  fo  pathetic  to 
his  Britannic  Majefty,  that  Charles,  moved  with 
the  fituation  of  the  Republic,  and  jealous  of  the 
clef  gns  of  Lewis,  difpatched  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  and  the  Earl  of  Arlington  into  Holland,  to 
quiet  the  fears  of  the  Dutch,  and  infill  upon  the 
King’s  penetrating  no  farther  into  that  country. 

In  cafe  of  Lewis’s  refufal,  his  Britannic  Majefty 
declared  he  would  break  the  alliance,  as  he  per¬ 
ceived  that,  inllead  of  fecuring  Zealand  to  the 
Englifh,  agreeable  to  the  treaty,  the  defigns  of 
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France  were  to  unite  the  whole  republic  to  their* 
own  monarchy.  His  MoftChriftian  Majefty  had 
in  fadt  no  great  regard  to  the  menaces  of  an  ally  he 
defpifed  ;  but  as  perfifting  obftinately  to  advance 
into  a  country  which  the  inundation  rendered  im- 
paffable,  might  terminate  in  blafting  all  the  laurels 
he  had  acquired,  hefeemed,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  King  of  England,  to  liften  to  terms  of  accom¬ 
modation  ;  which,  after  all  his  victories,  could 
not  fail  of  proving  advantageous.  In  the  fpace  of 
three  months  he  had  conquered  theprovinces  ofGuel- 
defland,  OverylTel,  and  Utrecht,  taken  above  fifty 
towns  and  forts,  and  made  twenty-four  thcufand 
prifoners.  Conde  and  Turenne  advifed  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  to  fend  the  prifoners  to  Work  upon  the  canal 
of  Languedoc,  and  to  leave  ail  the  places  that 
were  not  eftential  to  the  prefervation  of  his  con- 
qucfts;  but  Louvois  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  his  fentiments  determined  the  King.  The 
prifoners  were  releafed  for  a  trifling  ranfom. 

The  King,  coniented  to  a  negociaticn,  which 
was  opened  at  Boxtel,  near  Bois-le-Duc,  whither 
the  King  repaired,  attended  by  the  Englifh  am- 
baffudors  and  the  Dutch  deputies.  What  he  chiefly 
infilled  upon  was  a  treaty  of  commerce,  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  rights  of  the  French  and  Dutch  Eaft 
and  Weft  India  companies  ;  the  public  exercife  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  all  the  territories  of  the 
States-general  ;  twenty  millions  oflivres  to  reim- 
burfe  his  expences  in  the  wars  with  a  confirmation 
•  '  V  . . .  of 
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of  his  conquers  on  the  Meufe/on  the  oppofite  fide  ^  d. 
of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the'empire,  in  confideration 
of  his  reftoring  the  three  provinces.  His  Britannic 
Majefty  demanded  the  compliment  of  die  flag 
wherever  his  fhips  appeared,  a  million  flerling  for 
his  expences,  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerling 
yearly  for  the  right  of  fifhingon  the  coafts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  a  fhare  in  all  the  commerce  of 
the  Indies,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  fladtholder- 
Ihip  for  his  nephew  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Thefe  Broke  off. 
propofitiens  were  rejedled  with  difdain  by  the 
Dutch,  who,  animated  by  their  Stadtholder,  re- 
folved  to  wait  a  change  of  fortune  in  the  midft  of 
the  waters.  -They  ufed  every  expedient  to  roufe 
the  Princes  of  Germany  in  their  defence,  and  fo 
fuccefsfully,  that  the  Ele&or  of  Brandenburgh 
prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  undaunted  cou¬ 
rage,  the  vigilance,  and  public  fpirit,  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  gained  him  the  entire  confidence  and 
affedlion  of  the  republic,  and  excited  their  refent- 
ment  againft  the  two  De  Witts,  his  implacable 
enemies,  whom  they  accufed  of  receiving  penfions 
from  Lewis.  The  fuggeftion  was  falfe  ;  but  pof- 
fibly  their  love  of  liberty,  and  jealoufy  of  the 
Houfe  of  Orange,  had  carried  thefe  two  great  po¬ 
liticians  too  far  in  their  pacific  meafures  and  com- 
plaifance  to  the  power  of  the  French  Monarch. 

The  Penfioner  was  attacked  in  the  ftreet  by  the 
populace,  and  by  hi$  perfonal  bravery  broke 
1  '  through 
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through  the  crowd,  and  faved  his  life,  though  co¬ 
vered  with  wounds. 

Soon  after,  the  fedition  broke  out  afrefh,  and  the 
partifans  of  the  houfe  of  Orange  again  ftirred  up 
the  animofity  of  the  republic  againft  the  De  Witts. 
Several  crimes  were  laid  to  the  Penfioner’s  charge, 
but  he  cleared  himfelf.  Suborned  witneffes  ac- 
cufed  his  brother  of  an  attempt  to  poifon  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Cornelius  was  imprifoned,  and 
treated  with  great  barbarity.  While  he  was  under 
the  torture,  he  fung  that  Ode  of  Horace,  “  Juf- 
tum  &  tenacem  propofiti  virum.”  His  brother 
took Ju ui  out  of  prifon  after  fentence  of  banifhment 
was  pronounced  ;  but  the  tumult  rofe  fo  high,  that 
both  the  De  Witts  were  cruelly  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  populace  in  the  ftreets. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  mean  time  daily 
ingratiated  himfelf  more  and  more  with  the  States. 
He  gave  up  his  whole  fortune  for  the  fafety  of  the 
ftate,  and  exerted  himfelf  with  fuch  prudence  and 
ability,  that  all  Europe  began  to  unite  againft  the 
two  Kings,  by  the  month  of  July.  Every  Prince 
in  Germany  was  in  motion  to  fuccour  the  Dutch. 
The  Emperor,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Eleflor 
of  Brandenhurgh,  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  Lunen- 
burgh,  the  Landgrave  of  Hefle,  immediately  or¬ 
dered  their  troops  to  join  ;  feveral  of  the  other 
Princes  were  preparing  to  take  the  field.  All 
were  jealous;  England  began  to  vyaver  j  and  there 
was  not  a' power  in  Europe  upon  whom  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  could  heartily  rely.  The  army  of 
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Brandenburgh,  commanded  by  the  Elector  in  per-  a.  d. 
Ton,  and  the  forces  of  the  empire,  under  the  fa-  1 l6j~~ , 
mous  Count  Montecuculi,  joined  near  Hilde-  The  EmFE- 

J  ^  ror  efpoufea 

Iheim,  and  compofed  a  body  of  forty  thoufand  ^  Du:cl>- 
men.  Turenne,  now  appointed  generaliffimo  of 
the  King’s  army  on  his  Majefty’s  return  to  Paris, 
marched  to  oppofe  the  enemv’s  pacing  the  Rhine. 

For  three  wh  le  mont  is  were  the  Elector  and  Mon¬ 
tecuculi  employed  in  abortive  attempts  to  effeC  a 
paflage  at  Mentz,  Coblentz,  Stralburgh,  and 
other  places.  This  conduct  anfwered  the  purpofe 
of  making  a  powerful  diverlion  in  favour  of  the  i67j< 
Dutch,  though  they  could  not  accomplilh  their 
defign  of  joining  the  Prince  of  Orange.  After 
repeated  difappointmynts,  the  Imperial  army  di¬ 
rect'd  its  march  to  Weftphalia,  and  Turenne  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  order  to  keep  the  Bilhop  of  Munfter 
Heady  to  his  engagements.  Here  the  Vifcount 
difplayed  the  greatest  talents  for  the  cabinet  and 
the  field.  Fpr  half  the  campaign  he,  with  a  body 
of  fixteen  thoufand  men,  baffled  every  ftratagem 
pf  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  and  Montecuculi, 
the  rnoft  renowned  general  of  the  empire,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  near  triple  his  ftrength.  He 
obliged  them  to  go  into  winter-quarters,  in  a 
country  harraffed  and  exhaufted,  and  confirmed 
the  Bilhop  of  Munfter  in  the  alliance  of  France,  at 
the  very  time  he  w|§s  upon  terms  with  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  He  obliged  the  Ele&or  of  Brandenburgh  to 
retire  into  his  hereditary  dominions. 

Lewis 
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A-  D-  Lewis’s  negociations  difturbed  Europe  no  ief$ 
than  his  arms.  His  emiflaries  fwarmed  in  every 
stKof Lewis  court.  Leopold  could  not  be  prevented  from  de¬ 
claring  in  favour  of  Holland ;  but  his  minifters 
were  bought  off  from  feconding  the  Emperors 
intentions.  The  whole  Englifh  nation  exclaimed 
againft  the  alliance  of  their  King  with  France  ; 
but  Charles  Hood  in  need  of  French  gold  to  fupply 
his  extravagance.  The  Eleflor  of  Bavaria  had 
indeed  been  compelled  by  Lewis  to  retire  to  his 
capital ;  but  it  was  by  dint  of  intrigue  that  he  was 
forced  from  his  alliance  with  Holland,  and  con- 
drained  to  fign  a  peace  with  France. 

While  Turenne  was  employed  on  the  Rhine, 
Conde,  having  recovered  of  his  wounds,  returned 
to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Holland.  He  be- 
fieged  and  took  Maeftricht  in  thirteen  days. 
Having  repaired  the  fortifications,  he  propofed 
making  himfelfm after  of  feveral  other  towns  ;  but 
the  inundations  every  where  Hopped  his  courfe. 
All  his  attempts  to  drain  the  waters  were  vain. 

The  French  by  fea  made  equal  exertions  with 
thofe  by  land.  In  little  mere  than  twelve  months 
the  French  were  taught  the  art  of  naval  war. 
Before,  they  fought  Chip  to  fhip :  but  underflood 
-Uvaiaf-  nothing  of  thofe  evolutions  by  which  whole  fleets 
imitate  the  movements  of  armies.  The  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  the  Sftond,  invented  the 
method  of  giving  all  orders  at  fea  by  means  of 
fignals ;  this  and  every  other  part  of  the  art  the 

French 
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French  borrowed  from  the  Englifh,  and  became  fg 
fo  apt  fcholars,  that  they  ventured  to  give  battle  v— v— 1 
to  the  Hollanders,  the  great  rivals  of  the  Englifh 
on  that  element.  Their  fleet  amounting  to  forty 
fail,  befides  firefhips,  joined  to  the  Englifn,  gave 
battle  three  different  times  to  the  Dutch.  Ruyter 
gained  additional  glory  in  thefe  engagements,  and 
the  French  admiral  acquired  the  efteem  of  De 
Ruyter. 

In  the  mean  time  Spain  declared  in  favour  of  the  V'n 
Dutch,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor  to  aft  France, 
heartily  in  the  caufe  of  Holland.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  was  reinforced  by  ten  thoufand  Spaniards, 
fent  to  him  by  the  Governor  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  Philip  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
States  at  the  Hague,  whereby  he  declared  war 
againfl:  France,  engaged  the  Emperor  to  make  a 
powerful  diverflon  on  the  Rhine,  flipulated  not  to 
accept  of  peace  before  the  Dutch  had  retrieved  all 
their  Ioffes,  and  obtained  from  them  a  promife  to  - 
liflen  to  no  terms  of  accommodation  before  his 
Catholic  Majefly  fhould  be  reinftated  in  all  his 
pofleflions  in  the  Low  Countries,  previous  to  the 
peace  of  the  Pyrennees.  Montecuculi  was  ordered 
to  advance  with  thirty  thoufand  men  to  Franconia; 
and  Turenne,  joining  the  troops  of  Cologne  and 
Munfter,  pafled  the  Main,  and  took  poft  in.  the 
electorate  of  Mentz.  Tire  Prince  of  Orange,  re¬ 
ceiving  no  impedim®it  from  Conde,  who  was 
forced,  on  account  of  the  inundations,  to  repafs  the 
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the  Meufe,  thought  this  a  proper  time'  for  adion, 
as  the  enemy  had  no  corifiderable  forces  in  the 
heart  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  ordered  fome 
troops  to  file  off  fecretly  to  Amfterdam  and  Muy- 
den  ;  lined  with  infantry  the  entrenchments  which 
fecured  the  paffage  to  Holland  ;  and  to  deceive 
the  Duke  of  Uuxembourgh,  who  commanded  in 
Utrecht,  fent  fome  forces  by  fea  to  attack  Bom- 
mel.  The  Duke,  not  penetrating  the  Prince’s  de- 
fign,  came  to  fuccour  that  place;  then  William, 
finding  his  ftratagem  fucceed,  marched  to  Naer- 
den,  and  with  twenty-five  thoufand  men  inverted 
and  took  the  place,  before  the  Duke  could  provide 
for  its  fecurity.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the 
Dutch  took  courage;  fortune  inclined  in  their  fa¬ 
vour;  and  in  a  Ihort  time  all  the  horrors  of  war  were 
removed  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  United 
Provinces  to  the  Spanifh  Netherlands.  Neither 
the  experience  and  confummate  addrefs  of  Turenne, 
the  genius  of  Vauban,  or  the  indefatigable  vigi¬ 
lance  ofLouvois,  could  repair  the  error  committed 
in  ruining  the  army,  to  garrifon  the  conquered 
towns.  Even  Conde’s  fire  feemed  extinguifhed  in 
the  waters  with  which  the  Dutch  had  drowned 
their  country.  Inftead  of  penetrating  farther,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  Turenne  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  jundion  of  Montecuculi  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  nor  the  lofs  of  Bonne.  This  jundion, 
and  the  declaration  of  Spain,  obliged  the  armies 
of  France  to  abandon  the  three  provinces  with  ftill 

more 
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more  rapidity  than  they  conquered  them.  The 
triumphal  arch  at  St.  Denis  was  hardly  eredtea  as 
a  monument  of  Lewis’s  victories,  before  the  fruits 
of  thofe  vidtories  were  relinquifhed.  In  a  word, 
the  Parliament  of  England  would  no  longer  fuffer 
Charles  to  be  the  mercenary  tool  of  France;  the 
late  ill  fuccefs  cooled  the  Eledtor  of  Cologne  and 
Bifliop  of  Munfter  in  their  friendfhip  ;  and  Lewis, 
forfaken  by  all  his  allies,  found  himfelf  under  the 
neceffity  of  maintaining  fingly  a  war  againft  the 
Empire,  Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces  :  fuch 
was  the  reverfe  of  a  few  months. 

To  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  owing  entirely  all 
the  good  fortune  which  fell  upon  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  their  gratitude  was  proportioned  to  his 
merit.  They  determined  to  make  the  dignities  of  TheftHJ- 
fladtholder,  captain-general,  and  high  admiral, 
hereditary  in  his  family  ;  in  a  word,  they  beftowed 
every  tiling  upon  this  houfe  that  a  free  people  could  Om,* 
give  ;  they  furrendered  all  befides  their  liberty,  and 
conferred  every  honour  but  fovereignty.  Railed 
to  this  pitch  of  power  and  glory,  William  exerted 
his  utmoft  abilities  to  detach  the  Eledtor  of  Cologne 
and  Bifliop  of  Munfter  from  the  alliance  of  France ; 
and  he  fucceeded.  His  intrigues  at  Berlin  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  Eledtor  to  violate  the  treaty  £  he  had 
figr.ed  with  France ;  and  he  engaged  in  a  league 
with  the  Dutch,  the  Eledtors  of  Triers  and  Pala¬ 
tine,  the  Landgrave  of  He  fie,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Brunlwick.  In  a  word,  all  the  Powers  of  Germany 

were 
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^674  were  engaged  in  treaty  faith  the  Republic,  ex- 
cept  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Duke  of  Ha- 

Bavaria  and  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  r 

Hanover  nover  j  they  remained  neutral  ;  the  former  per- 
neutrai.  fe(^]y  f0j  ancf  t]-,e  fatter  feemingiy  fo,  thougli 

fecretly  inclined  towards  France.  Lewis,  not- 
withftanding  this  formidable  confpiracv,  relin- 
quifhed  none  of  his  great  defigns.  Refolving  to 
compenfate  himfelf  for  the  iofs  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  by  the  conqueftof  Franche  Comte,  he  fent 
Marfhal  Turenne,  with  ten  thoufand  men,  to  defend 
the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine  ;  Marfhal  Schombergto 
the  frontiers  of  Spain  ;  Conde  watched  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  Flanders ;  and  he  himfelf  marched 
into  Franche  Comte  with  the  largeft  army, 
viaories  Turenne  paffed  the  Rhine  at  Philipfburgh, 
of  Turenne.  advanced  in  the  night  to  Sintzheim,  forced  the 
town,  attacked  and  defeated  Caprara,  the  Imperial 
general,  and  the  old  Duke  of  Lorrain.  In  the 
fpace  of  four  hours,  this  important  affair  was  con¬ 
cluded,  with  an  army  fatigued,  haraffed,  and  fcarce 
half  the  number  of  the  enemy,  who  left  two  thou¬ 
fand  dead  upon  the  field.  Aftonifhed  at  his  boid- 
nefs,  they  affembled  all  their  forces,  to  the  amount 
of  feventy  thoufand  men,  which  Turenne  oppofed 
with  a  body  of  twenty  thoufand,  afterwards  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry  fent  by  Conde  ! 
but  his  genius  was  obliged  to  fupply  the  want  of 
numbers ;  and  it  effeftually  anfwered  that  purpofe* 
With  this  little  army  he  ravaged  the  Palatinate ; 
purfued  the  enemy  into  Aiface,  over  mountains 

covered 
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covered  with  fnowj  continued  his  operations  in 
Alface,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  orders  of  Louvois, 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  Court,  who  dreaded  the 
lofs  of  Lorrain  ;  obliged  the  enemy  to  fly  every 
where  before  him,  by  dint  of  fuperior  fkill  in  en¬ 
campments,  and  choice  of  fituations ;  and  finally, 
without  fighting  one  decifive  battle,  difperfed  and 
difordered  the  enemy’s  army,  obliged  the  Impe¬ 
rialists  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  and  preferved  Alface 
and  Lorrain.  Even  Louvois  was  forced  to  confefs 
his  error ;  the  Court  feemed  abalhed ;  and  all 
united  in  admiring  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  the 
Marshal  Tbrenne.  It  mult  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  barbarities  he  was  forced  to  commit,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  operations,  diminifh  the  luftre  of  his 
great  adtions.  All  his  expeditions  were  marked 
with  horror  and  defolation.  After  the  battle  of 
Sintzheim,  the  Palatinate,  a  fertile  country,  co¬ 
vered  with  towns  and  villages,  was  laid  in  alhes ; 
and  the  unfortunate  Eledtor  beheld  from  the  cita¬ 
del  of  Manheim  two  cities  and  twenty-five  villages 
in  flames.  Thefe  excefies  might  have  been  necef- 
fary  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  ;  but  they 
mud;  imprefs  an  idea  no  way  favourable  to  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  Turenne,  who  would  feem  to  deferve 
the  appellation  of  father  of  his  foldiers,  and  the 
fcourge  of  the  vanquilhed.  Whatever  pains  the 
French  hiflorians  in  general,  and  his  own  biogra¬ 
phers  in  particular,  aveaken  to  vindicate  this 
condudt,  we  are  of  opinion  it  proceeded  from  a 
Vol.  IV.  G  coldnefs 
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coldnefs  of  conftitution  that  damped  every  emo 
tion  of  pity,  and  facrificed  the  principles  of  hu¬ 
manity  to  the  rules  of  war  and  the  duties  of  a  ge¬ 
neral.  What  redounded  chiefly  to  the  Marlhal’s 
honour,  was  the  cool  determined  refolution  he  dis¬ 
played  in  the  a&ion  at  Sintzheim,  and  the  engage¬ 
ment  at  Mulhaufen,  with  which  laft  tranfa&ion  he 
concluded  the  operations  of  the )  ear. 

In  the  mean  while  Conde  was  fighting  in  Flan- 
fnaS"rs.ders  :  genius  was  not  inferior  to  the  Marfhal’s; 

but  the  Prince  of  Orange  commanded  the  united 
armies  of  the  Empire,  Spain,  and  Holland.  On 
the  nth  of  Auguft  Conde  pofted  himfelf  near 
SenefF ;  the  enemy  attempted  to  force  him :  a 
bloody  conflict  enfued,  in  which  the  French 
claimed  the  honour  of  the  field,  though  neither 
fide  could  pretend  to  a  vidlory.  Feuquieres  blames 
the  Prince  of  Orange’s  difpofitions  in  the  firft  part 
of  the  engagement ;  but  he  does  juftice  to  that  ad¬ 
mirable  prudence  and  intrepidity  with  which  he 
repaired  the  miftake,  notwith (landing  fuch  a  gene¬ 
ral  as  Conde  pufhed  the  advantage.  After  the 
Allies  had  retreated  to  their  entrenched  camp,  they 
were  attacked  by  Conde,  who  feems  by  this  error 
to  have  balanced  the  miftake  committed  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  have  compenfated  it  by 
the  fame  aftonifhing  valour  and  prefence  of  mind. 
Both  generals  indeed  appeared  greater  from  their 
errors ;  and,  of  all  the  battles  they  ever  fought, 
this,  in  the  mod  diftinguilhing  manner,  tried  all 

their 
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heir  powers  and  faculties.  There  were  feven  ^d. 
thoufand  flain  and  five  thoufand  prifoners  on  the 
fide  of  France ;  that  of  the  enemy  was  nearly 
equal ;  and  fo  much  bloodlhed  anfwered  no  other 
purpofe  than  rendering  either  army  incapable  of 
undertaking  any  confiderable  enterprife  for  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  to  make  the  world  imagine  he  had  gained 
a  vi&ory,  laid  fiege  to  Oudenarde  j  but  Conde, 
to  convince  them  he  had  not  loft  a  battle,  obliged 
him  to  relinquifh  it. 

Turenne,  after  the  engagement  at  Mulhaufenj  i675. 
gave  no  breathing  to  the  enemy.  Evep  the  ri¬ 
gours  of  winter  could  not  ftop  his  operations. 

After  feveral  advantages  obtained,  he  marched  to 
Golmar,  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  From  the 
town  of  Turkeim,  flanking  the  enemy’s  right, 
this  aflion  has  been  called  the  battle  of  Turkeim. 

The  Marffial’s  army  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand 
men,  and  that  of  the  enemy  to  forty  thoufand.  He 
drew  up  in  a  manner  that  incurred  the  cenfure  of 
all  his  officers,  who  could,  before  the  battle  was 
over,  difcover  the  propriety  and  judgment  of  his 
difpofition.  In  one  refpedt  only  the  aftion  was 
decifive ;  it  forced  the  enemy  to  repafs  the 
Rhine,  and  abandon  all  thoughts  of  quartering  in 
France. 

The  negociations  of  peace  fet  on  foot  during 
the  winter  proving  abortive,  all  fides  prepared  for 
renewing  the  war.  The  Imperial  army  was  quite 
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A-  D-  chagrined  and  diftradled  with  Ioffes  ;  to  r&ife  their 
v-o  drooping  courage  it  was  neceffary  to  fend  Montecu- 

Montec u-  ^  rp  t  • 

cuiifent  culi  once  more  to  oppoie  1  urenne.  He  was  in- 
rfnneftTu"  deed  the  only  general  in  the  Emperor’s  fervice 
worthy  of  the  employment.  He,  as  well  as  Tu- 
renne,  had  reduced  the  art  of  war  into  a  fyflem. 
Both  Generals  indeed  were  fo  well  perfuaded  of 
each  other’s  merit,  that  they  could  not  rely  upon 
mi  (lakes  or  blunders  ;  every  advantage  muft  be 
(ought  by  fome  ftroke  of  fuperior  genius.  Each 
judged  of  the  operations  and  defigns  of  his  an- 
tagonift,  by  what  himfelf  would  have  done  in  the 
fame  circu alliances  >  and  he  was  never  deceived. 
Subtlety,  penetration,  patience,  and  activity, 
were  oppofed  to  the  fame  qualities ;  and  the  world 
is  not  yet  agreed  which  of  them  merited  the 
greareft  (hare  of  reputation  in  this  campaign. 

In  the  preceding  year  Lewis  conquered  Franche 
Sweden  de- Comte.  This:  year  he  gained  an  ally,  and  pre¬ 
cis  for  vailed  on  the  King  of  Sweden  to  declare  war 
againft  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh.  This  event 
produced  a  favourable  diverfion,  by  employing  the 
Eleflor  in  his  own  quarrel.  It  likewife  obliged 
the  Princes  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburgh  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  with  the 
troops  of  Munfter  enter  the  country  of  Bremen. 
Six  great  armies,  led  by  generals  of  diftinguifhed 
capacity,  appeared  then  in  aftion  on  the  continent 
of  Germany.  Montecuculi  oppofed  Turenne  in 
Suabia  »  and  Conde  returned  to  fight  the  Spaniards 
■  and 
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and  Dutch  in  Flanders,  under  the  Prince  of  O/ange,  ^'67°' 
The  Eledtor  of  Brandenbrugh  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Swe- 
difli  general  Wrangel. 

Montecuculi  formed  the  defign  of  pafling  the 
Rhine  at  Strafburgh.  He  endeavoured  to  feduce 
the  inhabitants  of  Strafburgh ;  but  Turenne, 
though  he  could  not  prevent  his  paffing  the  Rhine 
near  Spires,  kept  the  Strafburghers  in  their  duty, 
and  deprived  Montecuculi  of  thofe  advantages  he 
propofed  from  this  movement.  Near  three  months 
were  fpent  in  feints,  marches,  countermarches,  dark 
defigns,  and  artful  frratagems ;  the  whole  military 
fcience  was  exhaufted,  but  no  advantage  was  gained 
by  either.  At  laft  the  Marfhal  determined  to  at-  , 

11  ■  .  .  Death  of 

tack  the  enemy  near  Acheren  ;  but  in  reconnoi-  Turenne, 
tring  them  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  and 
his  death  foon  produced  a  change  in  the  campaign.  ' 
Inftead  of  attacking  the  Imperialifts,  Count  de 
Lorges,  who  .fucceeded  to  the  command,  retired, 
and,  after  a  flight  defeat,  fuffered  Montecuculi  to 
penetrate  into  Alface,  in  which  attempt  he  had 
been  fo  long  foiled  by  Turenne.  Lorges  indeed, 
difplayed  the  talents  of  a  great  general.  When  his 
rear  was  attacked,  he  faced  about  with  intrepidity, 
drew  up  his  troops  with  judgment,  and  fought 
fuch  "a  battle  as  was  not  unworthy  of  the  pupil  of 
T urenne,  though  the  fortune  of  Montecuculi  pre¬ 
vailed. 
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After  this  campaign,  Montecuculi  retired,  fay¬ 
ing,  that  the  General  who  had  oppofed  the  Vizier 
Cupriali,  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Turenne, 
ought  not  to  rifle  his  reputation  againft  any  other 
commander.  Conde  was  fent  to  fucceed  Turenne. 
After  keeping  Montecuculi  at  bay  until  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  he  retired,  not  imagining  any  other 
competitor  his  equal. 

Nothing  material  happened  in  Flanders,  nor  in 
Catalonia,  during  this  campaign.  All  the  powers 
at  war  being  tired  of  Ioffes  and  difappointments, 
no  party  fucceeding  in  the  fchemes  they  had  formed 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  they  mutually 
agreed  to  fend  plenipotentiaries  to  Nimeguen  ;  but 
the  negociations  there  being  protra&ed  long  be¬ 
yond  the  time  expe&ed,  the  armies  took  the  field, 
and  the  operations  of  war  went  on.  Every  fide 
hoped  for  fome  favourable  blow  that  would  turn 
the  fcale,  and  give  weight  to  their  claims.  Early 
in  the  year  De  Ruyter  quitted  the  coaft  of  Holland 
with  a  large  fleet,  to  aflift  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
prevent  the  French  Admiral  Duquefne  from  fuc- 
couring  Meflina.  The  combined  fleets  of  Spain 
and  Holland  amounted  to  forty-three  fhips  of  the 
line.  Formerly  the  French  and  Englifh  fleets  found 
it  difficult  to  cope  with  De  Ruyter :  now  Duquefne 
alone  ventured  to  give  him  battle.  This  Admiral, 
like  De  Ruyter,  raifed  himfelf  by  dint  of  merit, 
and  became  the  befl:  naval  officer  in  France,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  ever  commanded  a  fleet  5  but  he  now 
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ferved  under  the  Duke  de  Vivonne.  The  fleets  a.  d. 
came  to  an  engagement  on  the  8th  of  January  and 
the  Dutch  Admiral  found  himfelf  fo  roughly 
handled,  that,  rather  than  hazard  a  fecond  en¬ 
gagement,  he  would  have  permitted  Duquefne  to 
relieve  the  city  ;  but  he  received  orders  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Thcfe  brought  on  a  fecond  engagement 
on  the  i eth  of  March,  in  which,  after  an  obfti- 
nate  conflict,  De  Ruyter  fell,  and  with  him  the 
hope  of  victory.  Duquefne  a  third  time  attacked  French  na. 
the  enemy,  funk,  burnt,  and  deftroyed  the  greater  Yalviasriu- 
part  of  the  combined  fleet.  This  victory  aftonifhed 
all  Europe,  becaufe  it  fhewed  the  wonderful  pro- 
grefs  the  French  had  made  in  the  equipment  and 
difcipline  of  a  navy. 

The  French  were  equally  fucceisful  in  Flanders; 
where  Conde,  Bouchain,  Valenciennes,  and  Cam- 
bray,  were  reduced.  The  King  commanded  in  per- 
fon,  having  under  him  the  Marfhals  d’Humieres, 
SchombergjFeuillade,  Luxemburgh,  and  de  Lorges, 
each  taking  the  command  in  his  turn,  and  Vauban 
diredling  the  operations  of  the  fieges.  At  the  fiege 
of  Valenciennes,  great  difputes  arofe  between 
Vauban  and  the  other  officers.  Vauban  infilled  that 
the  place  fhould  be  (formed  at  mid-day,,  to  pre¬ 
vent  confufion  :  Louvois  and  the  five  Marfhals 
were  for  furprifing  it  by  night,  and  mounting  the 
breach  while  the  enemy  were  unguarded.  Both 
urged  good  arguments,  but  thofe  of  Vauban  car¬ 
ried  the  mod  weight ;  the  King  preferred  them, 
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and  the  event  juftified  his  eledlion.  Perhaps  the 
— '  French  never  difplayed  more  fire  and  intrepidity 
than  in  this  attack,  which  is  celebrated  as  a  mafter- 
ftroke  by  all  their  writers  on  the  art  of  war.  Mar- 
fhal  d’Humieres  took  Aire,  while  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  befieging  Maeftricht,  defended  by  the 
brave  Calvo,  a  Catalan,  who  told  his  engineers, 
that  he  did  not  underftand  the  defence  of  places, 
but  he  would  fight  to  the  laft  drop  of  his  blood. 
Calvo  kept  his  word  ;  he  obliged  William  to  raife 
the  fiege,  after  having  fpent  forty  days,  and  loft  a 
great  number  of  men  before  the  walls.  To  balance 
thofe  Ioffes,  the  young  Duke  of  Lorrain  took  Phil- 
lipburgh  in  the  fight  of  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
burgh. 

The  negociations  as  ufual  went  on  during  the 
winter.  All  the  parties  were  tired  of  war,  except 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  yet  none  would  grant  or  re¬ 
ceive  equitable  terms  of  peace.  Accordingly  the 
armies  took  the  field;  and  the  French,  commanded 
by  Monfieur,  the  King’s  brother,'" and  the  Marfhals 
Humieres  and  Luxemburgh,  inverted  St.  Qmer. 
Spain  put  the  higheft  value  on  this  place,  and 
prefifed  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  hazard  a  battle  for 
its  relief.  Lewis ,  knowing  that  William  would 
omit  no  expedient  to  oblige  Monfieur  to  raife  the 
fiege,  fent  him  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  meet  the  combined  army.  He  advanced 
to  Mount  Cartel,  and  had  fcarce  arrived,  when 
the  enemy  were  perceived  to  advance  in  order  of 

battle. 
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battle.  As  the  armies  were  feparated  by  a  deep  ^ 
rivulet,  both  halted  till  next  morning,  and  then  — — * 
joined  battle,  which  continued  with  great  fury  forMount°f 
the  fpace  of  three  hours,  when  vidtory  declared 
for  the  French.  William  fuftained  a  very  confi- 
derable  lofs  in  the  field ;  but  his  retreat  was  fo 
mafterly,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  purfue :  however,  the  furrender  of  St. 

Omer  was  the  confequence. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Marfhal  Crequi  wras  op-Marftai 
pofed  with  a  fmall  army  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  campaign, 
and  foon  retrieved  his  character  by  a  feries  of  the 
mod  fpirited  condudt,  He  defeated  a  corps  of  the 
enemy  at  Kokerfberg  in  Alface :  he  harafied  and 
fatigued  the  main  body  of  their  army  by  the  fud- 
dennefs  of  his  motions,  and  impetuofity  of  his 
attacks  :  he  took  Friburgh  in  fight  of  the  Duke’s 
army  ;  and  foon  after  defeated  another  of  his  de¬ 
tachments  at  Rheinfeld.  In  a  word,  he  not  only 
raifed  his  character  to  thehigheft  pinnacle  of  fame, 
by  defeating  the  fchemes  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  j 
but  he  obliged  that  Prince  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts 
of  repofieffing  his  paternal  dominions,  which  he 
fo  eagerly  defired,  that  it  was  the  chief  object  of 
all  his  projedts.  The  campaign  ended  with  the 
taking  of  St.  Guilain  by  De  Humieres,  and  the 
defeat  of  Monterey  by  the  Marfhal  de  Noailles. 

During  the  winter  the  King  of  England  re¬ 
newed  the  negociations  as  mediator.  The  people 
in  general  weie  for  his  declaring  war buthecon- 
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fidered  the  bulk  of  the  nation  as  an  unruly,  tur¬ 
bulent,  fa,dtious  people  ;  the  Dutch  as  a  mean  pe¬ 
nurious  fet  of  merchants,  from  whom  he  could 
not  expedt  large  grants  of  money  to  fupply  his 
extravagancies;  and  Lewis,  as  his  affectionate  kinf- 
man,  his  warm  friend,  and  generous  benefadtor. 
It  could  not  therefore  be  expedted  that  his  media¬ 
tion  would  be  impartial.  In  fadt,  Charles  inclined 
fo  much  to  the  fide  of  France,  and  Lewis  gave 
law  in  fo  abfolute  a  manner,  that  his  terms  were 
rejedled  ;  and  a  refolution  was  taken  by  the  allies, 
once  more  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  field.  Their 
fuccefs  did  not  correfpond  with  the  fpirit  exerted 
to  bring  France  to  reafonable  conditions  of  peace. 
Lewis’s  armies  on  the  very  fame  day  invefled 
Mons,  Namur,  Charlemont,  Luxemburgh,  and 
Ypres.  Ghent .  likewife  was  taken  on  the  9th  of 
of  March,  Jiaanng  fiifcained  a  fiege  only  of  four 
days.  The  citadel  capitulated  on  the  12th. 
Ypres,  after  a  fiege  of  feven  days,  capitulated  on 
the  25th,  notwithftanding  the  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  befiegers  by  the  inundation  of 
the  country,  and  the  brave  defence  of  M.  Con- 
flans,  who  held  the  place  for  his  Catholic  Majefty. 
Luxemburgh  commanded  the  fiege,  and  gave  two 
^ffaults  at  the  fame  time,  with  fo  much  intrepidity, 
that  ConfLans  beat  a  parley,  and  received  honour¬ 
able  conditions.  Upon  this  event  his  Majefty  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Germain,  leaving  the  army  in  quarters 
of  refreihment. 
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This  campaign  was  {till  more  glorious  to  Mar-  ^ 

{hal  Crequi  than  thelaft.  In  every  thing  he  foiled  j 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  though  that  Prince  had  die  cond  cam- 
reputation  of  an  expert  general.  From  the  Mar-pa’sn‘ 
fhal’s  operations  on  this  occafion,  the  fined  leflons 
in  the  military  art  may  be  drawn.  His  marches., 
countermarches,  encampments,  and  attacks,  all 
tended  to  harafs  and.deftroy  the  Duke’s  army. 

They  fucceeded  fo  happily,  that  the  enemy  were 
reduced  to  near  an  equality  in  ftrength;  upon  which 
he  defeated  them,  having  compelled  the  Duke  to 
fight,  by  his  artful  difpofitions. 

The  French  finding  the  Ifland  of  Sicily  un¬ 
tenable,  from  the  unfriendly  difpofition  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  the  troops  were  all  fent  back  to  France, 
and  the  Ifland  was  totally  evacuated. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  having  efpoufed  the  Prin- 
cefs  Mary,  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  obtained 
great  credit  with  the  Englifh  Parliament,  who  de¬ 
termined  to  force  the  King  to  renounce  the  alliance 
of  Lewis.  William  would  have  willingly  conti¬ 
nued  the  war ;  but  the  States  deducing  no  folid 
advantage  from  all  the  efforts  of  Spain  and  the 
Empire,  entertained  thoughts  of  concluding  a  fe~ 
parate  peace.  That  politic  Republic  found  means 
to  become  auxiliaries  in  a  war  undertaken  to  fave  Nes"ci*- 

...  .  tjons  lot 

her  from  perdition,  and  to  render  Spain  and  the  peace. 
Emperor  principals  in  a  quarrel,  upon  which  they 
entered  from  motives  of  companion.  The  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  all  the  Powers  were  met  at  Nime- 

guen, 
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guen,  and  the  Dutch  Deputies  were  negociating 
for  themfelves  and  the  Catholic  King.  France  in- 
fifted  upon  keeping  Bouchain,  Conde,  Ypres,  Va¬ 
lenciennes,  Cambray,  Maubeuge,  Aire,  St.  Omer, 
Caflel,  Charlemcnt,  and  a  great  part  of  Flanders 
but  consent,  d  to  reftore  Charleroy,  Courtray,  Ou- 
denarde,  Ath,  Ghent,  and  Limburg,  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  The  Minifters  of  the  Catholic  King  de¬ 
manded  of  the  French  Plenipotentiaries,  to  ap¬ 
point  a  day  for  the  reftitution  of  thofe  places  j 
but  they  were  given  to  underftand,  that  the 
King  would  detain  them  until  the  Allies  fhould 
have  reftored  all  the  places  wrefted  from  the  crown 
of  Sweden.  By  this  declaration  the  treaty  was  re¬ 
tarded. 

Charles  II.  was  incenfed  at  the  condufl  of 
Lewis.  He  fent  Sir  William  Temple  to  the 
Hague,  with  ample  powers  to  fign  a  mutual 
league  with  the  Republic,  by  which  the  contraft- 
ing  powers  would  oblige  themfelves  to  compel 
France  to  reftore  the  fix  towns  in  Flanders.  Had 
Charles  firmly  adhered  to  this  refolution,  the  treaty 
would  ha^e  met  with  no  obftruftion  j  but  after  Sir 
William  Temple  had  concluded  the  treaty,  to  the 
entire  fatisfa&uon  of  all  thofe  who  wifhed  to  curb 
the  ambition  of  Lewis,  Charles  manifefted  his 
Ntraeg'uen?  timidity  and  inconltancy  :  Sir  William  Temple 
was  afhamed  of  it ;  and  the  States-General  refo- 
lutely  refufed  to  figh  the  treaty,  unlefs  France  im¬ 
mediately  made  the  reftitution  demanded.  Lewis 

agreed’ 
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agreed  to  reftore  to  the  Emperor  either  Friburgh  ^  t>. 
or  Philipfburgh ;  the  choice  he  left. to  him.  As  _  _» 

to  Lorrain,  he  offered  to  reftore  the  young  Duke 
Charles  V.  provided  his  Majefty  fhould  be  put  in  Lewls’s 
poffeflion  of  Nancy,  and  all  the  great  roads. 

Lewis  indeed  prefcribed  with  the  air  of  a  conque¬ 
ror  ;  the  allies  differed  among  themfelves ;  each 
blamed  the  other,  and  complained,  that  the  whole 
load  of  the  war  was  left  upon  his  fhoulders  ;  but 
they  all,  except  the  fpirited  Duke  of  Lorrain,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  terms  offered  by  France,  with  very 
little  variation.  The  French  ambaffadors  feeir.ed 
inflexible  with  refpedt  to  the  reftitution  of  the  fix 
towns  ;  nor  did  they  yield  before  the  very  laft  day 
of  the  congrefs,  when  all  of  a  fudden  they  de- 
frfted  from  their  pretenfions,  as  if' they  had  a  mind 
to  make  a  compliment  of  the  conceftions.  As  for 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  he  preferred  wandering  a 
vagrant  through  the  Empire,  to  a  mean  fubmiffion 
and  the  pofteflion  of  dominions  without  honour  or 
dignity. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  Congrefs,  the  Duke  Batt3eo/s, 
of  Luxemburgh  kept  Mons  blocked  up,  and 
Lewis  endeavoured  to  protract  the  treaty,  until 
that  place  fhould  be  reduced.  While  he  was  at 
dinner  with  the  Intendant,  his  quarters  were  fud- 
deniy  attacked  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  A  long 
and  obftinate  conflitft  emued,  in  which,  after  much 
bloodfhed,  William  remained  mafter  of  the  field. 

The  French  writers  exclaim  againft  this  attack,  as 

a  perfidious 
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a*  d*  a  perfidious  breach  of  faith.  The  treaty,  fay  they, 
* — had  been  figned  four  days  before  ;  the  Prince  was 

With  re-  °  . 

fleftions  on  perfe&ly  acquainted  with  that  circumftance, 

though  he  had  hitherto  received  no  formal  intima¬ 

tion  of  the  peace.  It  was  therefore  inexcufable 
to  Ihed  the  blood  of  fo  many  brave  men,  and  fa- 
crifice  to  refentment  fo  many  innocent  vidtims. 
But  let  us  be  impartial :  William  had  certainly  as 
much  right  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Mons,  as  Lux- 
emburgh  had  to  keep  it  blockaded.  He  was  fen- 
fible  the  defign  of  Lewis  in  protradting  the  treaty, 
was  to  gain  poiTefiion  of  that  important  fortrefs. 
If  Luxemburg!!  knew  that  the  treaty  was  figned* 
■why  he  did  he  not  withdraw  his  forces,  and  give 
the  Prince  of  Orange  notice  of  what  had  been  done  ? 
From  his  condudf,  it  is  certain  that  Lewis  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  furrender  of  the  town, 
had  that  event  happened  before  a  regular  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  peace  had  been  lent  to  both  com¬ 
manders.  Difappointment  made  him  exclaim 
againfb  the  Prince’s  conduct.  French  writers 
have  imbibed  their  Sovereign’s  refentment  ;  and 
the  fpirit  of  party  and  ftrong  prejudices  have  oc- 
cauoned  Englifh  writers  to  clofe  with  their  fenti- 
ments.  The  battle  of  St.  Denis  did  not  alter  a 

Peace  con-  fingle  article  in  the  treaty,  which  was  figned  on  the 
.luded.  0f  Auguft. 

Thus  we  are  come  to  the  end  of  the  fecond  pe¬ 
riod;  in  which  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  the 
power  of  France  was  prodigicufiy  augmented,  and 

5  thereby 
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thereby  the  terror  of  its  neighbours  juftly  increafed;  -^d. 
all  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  that  arbitrary  go- 
vernment  which  Lewis  XIV.  had  introduced. 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  tyranny  is  fcarce  a 
greater  misfortune  to  the  ftate  in  which  it  prevails, 
than  to  its  neighbours  ;  and  confequently  a  tyrant 
is  not  only  an  enemy  to  his  own  fubje&s,  but  alfo 
to  mankind  in  general. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


THIRD  EPOCH. 


Ambition  of  Lewis — The  King’s  attention  to  domeliic  affairs — 
Compels  the  Algerines  to  fubmit — Alfo  the  Pope — Caufes  of 
the  war  explained — Relative  fituation  of  France — Character 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange — State  of  Spain — Campaign  in  Ger¬ 
many — Diftrefs  of  the  Palatinate — Force  and  condudl  of  the 
allies — French  defeated — Duke  of  Savoy  joins  the  allies — 
French  recover  their  Ioffes  in  Flanders — Maritime  affairs — 
Battle  off  Beacby  Head — Congrefs  at  the  Hague —Retreat  of 
the  French  from  Piedmont — Death  of  Louvois — Maritime 
affairs — Battle  of  La  Flogue — Efforts  in  Flanders — Battle  of 
Steenkirk — Battle  of  Landen— Palatinate  laid  wafte — Cam¬ 
paign  in  Italy — in  Catalonia — Naval  affairs— Miferable  ftate 
of  France — Campaign  in  Spain — in  Flanders— in  Italy — 
Dutch  take  Pondicherry — Decline  of  the  French  King’s 
glory — Namur  taken  by  King  William — French  lofe  ground 
every  where — French  King  makes  peace  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  They  attack  the  Milanefe — Negociations  at  Ryfwick 
Laft  efforts  of  Lewis — Prince  of  Conti’s  pretentions  to 
the  Crown  of  Poland— Peace  of  Ryfwick. 


We 

reign. 


come  now  to  the  third  epoch  of  this  long 
Of  M.  Colbert’s  character  we  have  already 

fro  ken  : 


1679. 
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fpoken  :  it  will  not  be  improper  to  fay  a  few  words 
of  M.  de  Louvois,  his  coadjutor  and  rival.  The 
^rof  former  had  given  the  King  that  turn  which  proved 
deftruftive  of  the  French  liberty,  and  this  perhaps 
chiefly  to  fecurehis  own  power  ;  for  heeafily  fore- 
faw,  that  if  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  great 
Nobility  came  to  have  any  fhare  in  the  government, 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  for 
him  to  preferve  himfelf ;  and  thus  the  interefts  of 
a  whole  nation  were  facrificed  to  thofe  of  a  Angle 
man. 

The  latter  however  went  far  beyond  him  ;  he  was 
fecretary  of  (late  and  at  war,  and  had  great  abilities 
in  his  office ;  but  as  thofe  abilities  were  of  no  ufe 
in  time  of  peace,  he  determined  that  during  his 
life  there  (hould  be  no  fuch  thing  :  and  he  had  fo 
much  power  over  his  mailer,  that  he  carried  his 
point.  And  thus  the  quiet  of  all  Europe  gave  way 
to  one  man’s  convenience. 

,6So>  The  method  he  took  was  very  extraordinary. 
Under  pretence  of  fettling  the  limits  of  thofe 
countries,  wffiich,  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen, 
were  to  be  divided  between  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  the  former  laid  claim  to  whole  provinces, 
and  tore  away  no  fewer  than  forty  villages  from  the 
latter  at  once.  Soon  after,  chambers  of  re -union, 
as  they  were  called,  were  let  up  at  Metz  and  Bri- 
fac  ;  and  vail  countries  were  taken  from  their  legal 
owners,  under  pretence  that  they  were  dependent 
upon  places  yielded  to  France  by  the  treaties  of 
Munfter  and  Nimeguen. 


As 
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As  thefe  outrageous  proceedings,  of  which  every  ^-6g^ 
honed:  man  in  France  was  alhamed,  were  carried  » — y-w 
on  with  fuccefs,  the  French  boldly  feized  Straf-  Lew^t.1°nof 
burgh,  and  blocked  up  Luxemburgh,  which  they 
afterwards  befieged,  and  took,  without  any  decla¬ 
ration  of  war,  as  well  as  without  any  colour  of 
right.  The  Prince  of  Orange  indeed  would  have 
ftirred  to  prevent  this,  but  the  States  were  afraid  ; 
and  the  Emperor  and  Empire  were  at  that  time 
incapable  of  refilling  this  barefaced  injuft  ice. 

Spain  was  in  as  low  a  condition  ;  and  as  for  Eng¬ 
land,  it  was  at  that  time  torn  by  factions,  and  the 
Court  fo  clofely  united  to  that  of  France,  that  no 
good  could  be  expected  from  it. 

During  the  time  that  Lewis  was  thus  extending  ^Si. 
his  dominions  by  fraud  and  intrigue,- -he  did  not The  ' 
forget  the  internal  fecurity  and  intereft  of  his  dome# leaf- 
kingdom.  The  harbour  of  Toulon  was  con- 
flrufted  at  an  immenfe  expence,  made  capable  of 
containg  a  hundred  fhips  of  war,  and  adorned  with 
a- fine  arfenal,  and  magnificent  magazines.  Brell, 
Dunkirk,  and  Havre-de- Grace,  were  filled  with 
fhips  of  war;  and  Rochefort  was  made  a  lea-port 
in  fpite  of  the  difficulties  of  nature.  Lewis  faw 
himlelf  mailer  of  a  hundred  fhips  of  above  forty  ,6Sa. 
guns,  and  feveral  of  them  firfl-rates.  The  Medi-  A1CompeIs 

0  Algiers  to 

terranean  was  covered  with  corfairs,  and  commerce 
interrupted.  Duquefne  was  fent  with  a  fquadron 
to  Algiers;  he  bombarded  the  city,  arid  compelled 
thofe  furious  people  to  make  a  moll  humble  fub- 
Vol.  IV.  H  miffion. 


io6 
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A-  D  miflion.  On  this  occafion  it' was  that  France  made 
1682. 

the  firft  trial  of  bomb -ketches,  the  contrivance  of 
one  Bernard  Renard,  a  man  dragged  from  obfcu- 
rity  by  the  penetration  of  Colbert,  who  never 
omitted  an  opportunity  of  rendering  genius  ufeful 
to  fociety.  Tunis  and  Tripoli  made  the  fame  ac¬ 
knowledgements  as  Algiers.  The  terror  of  feeing 
that  city  laid  twice  in  alhes,  by  the  new  contri¬ 
vance  of  bombs,  ftruck  with  dread  all  the  piratical 
l683*  States,  who,  in  compliment  to  Lewis,  releafed  all 
their  Chriftian  (laves,  except  the  Englilh,  whom 
Dumfreville,  the  French  officer,  lent  to  receive 
the  prifoners,  put  again  on  fhore,  becaufe  they 
boafted  that  the  Dey  fet  them  free  out  of  refpedt  to 
the  King  of  England.  In  the  month  ofDecember, 
1683,  Colbert  died.  Lewis’s  indignation  next  fell 
upon  the  Republic  of  Genoa.  In  the  late  war  that 
city  had  affifted  Spain  with  a  (mail  fquadronj  Ihe 
had  likewife  fold  ammunition  to  the  Algerines, 
contrary  to  theexprefs  requeft  of  the  King.  Lewis 
demanded  reparation  by  the  mouth  of  M.  Saint 
Olon  ;  and  the  Republic,  relying  on  the  protedtion 
of  Spain,  refufed  to  make  conceflions.  Incenfed 
in  en  3  at  her  infolence,  the  French  Monarch  determined 
to  chaftife  Genoa.  A  fleet  of  fourteen  fhips  of  the 
line,  twenty  gallies,  ten  bomb-ketches,  and  a 
great  number  of  frigates,  put  to  lea,  under  D11- 
quefne  and  appeared,  before  the  city.  Seignelay, 
who  lucceeded  his  father  Colbert  as  fecretary  of  the 
marine,  was  on  board,  and  forwarded  the  expedi¬ 
tion 
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tion  with  all  that  vigour,  fire,  and  activity,  for 
which  he  was  diftinguifhed.  Fourteen  thoufand 
(hells  were  thrown  into  the  city,  and  many  of  its 
fuperb  edifices  fet  on  fire,  and  reduced  to  afhes. 

Four  thoufand  foldiers  landed,  and  burnt  the  fub- 
urb  of  St.  Peter  d’Arena.  Every  thing  tended  to 
the  ruin  of  the  Republic  ;  and,  to  prevent  it,  the 
fenate  was  forced  to  alter  their  tone,  and  defcend 
to  the  mod  mortifying  concefiions.  It  was  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Doge,  and  four  principal  fenators, 

(hould  implore  the  King’s  clemency  at  Verfailles; 
and  that  the  Doge  fhould  be  continued  in  his  place, 
notwithrtanding  the  perpetual  law  which  diverted 
him  of  all  authority,  the  moment  he  fet  foot  out  of 
the  city.  Necertity  obliged  the  Republic  to  grant 
every  thing.  The  Doge  and  Senate  appeared  at 
the  Court  of  Verfailles,  made  their  apologies  to 
Lewis,  and  were  treated  by  him  with  great  haughti- 
nefs. 

With  the  fame  arrogance  he  treated  the  Pope.  1687. 
The  extenfive  privileges  which  foreign  ambafladors  Pope, 
enjoyed  at  Rome,  extremely  difturbed  the  po¬ 
lice  of  the  city.  The  Pope  had  a'mind  to  retrench 
thefe  privileges  :  Spain,  and  feveral  other  Courts, 
confented  to  his  refolution ;  but  Lewis  would 
hearken  to  no  propofals. 

In  the  fame  ftyle  of  infolence,  Lewis  deter-  Caufesof 
mined  to-raife  his  creature.  Cardinal  Eurftemberg,  pujjne£ e* 
to  the  fee  of  Cologne,  void  by  the  dead  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent.  The  power  of  ele&ion  was  in  •  the 

H  2  chapter  j 
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chapter  ;  and  Lewis’s  gold,  diftributed  among  the 
< — rs^  canons,  had  gained  them  to  his  intereft  :  but,  as 
the  nomination  was  in  the  Pope,  and  the  confirma¬ 
tion  in  the  Emperor,  he  forefaw  that  he  fhould 
meet  with  oppofition,  and  therefore  determined  to 
fupport  the  election  of  the  chapter  by  force  of  arms. 
He  feized  upon  Avignon,  the  moment  he  heard 
that  the  Pope  had  declared  his  intention  to  efpoufe 
Clement  of  Bavaria  againft  him.  The  infradiions 
Relative  0f  the  treatv  of  Nimeguen,  the  hauteur  aftumed 
rr^ce.  by  Lewis  with  refpect  to  Ail'ace,  the  death  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  the  prevalence  of  German  coun- 
fels  at  the  Corny  of  Madrid,  the  afpiring  ambition 
of  the  French  Monarch,  the  bitter  enmity  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (now  William  III.  of  Eng¬ 
land),  the  aftiftance  lent  by  France  to  James  II. 
Lewis’s  refufal  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange 
King  of  England,  the  jealoufy  of  the  furrounding 
States,  their  defire  to  retrench  the  power  of  France, 
and  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Empire,  England,  and 
Holland,  left  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
might  be  one  day  united  in  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon, 
with  a  variety  of  other  circumftances,  produced  a 
war  between  the  Kings,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Dutch.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  military  opera¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  neeefTary  to  fay  a  few  words  on  the 
confederacy  that  was  formed  againft  France, 
chsrafter of  The  military  condudh  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 

the  Prince  .  .  /  .r  ,  .  .  .  .  , 

at'  Orsn3e.  during  the  laft  war,  railed  his  reputation  to  the 
higheft  pitch  in  Holland.  Policy,  prejudice,  and 

difpofition. 
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difpofition,  all  contributed  to  confirm  him  the  in¬ 
veterate  enemy  of  France:  before  his  acceflion  to 
the  throne  of  England,  he  had  projected  a  confe- 
derady  to  clip  the  ambition  of  the  French  King. 
His  influence  had  prevailed  upon  the  Princes  of  the 
Empire,  aflembled  in  the  diet,  to  exhort  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  avenge  Lewis’s  infractions  of  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen.  They  therefore  befought  his  Imperial 
Majefly  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  the  French  ;  in  which  cafe 
they  promifed  to  confider  it  as  a  war  of  the  Empire. 
Accordingly  the  Emperor  negociated  an  alliance 
offenfive  and  defenfive,  with  the  States-general, 
binding  the  contracting  parties  to  co-operate,  with 
their  whole  power,  againft  France  and  her  allies ; 
to  engage  in  no  feparate  treaty  upon  any  pretence 
whatfoever;  and  to  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accom¬ 
modation,  until  the  treaties  of  Weftphalia,  Ofna- 
burg,  Munfter,  the  Pyrennees,  and  Nimeguen, 
fhould  be  fully  vindicated.  It  was  agreed,  that 
Spain  and  England  fhould  be  invited  to  accede  to 
this  treaty;  and,  in  a  feparate  article,  the  parties 
ftipulated,  that  in  cafe  his  Catholic  Majefly, 
Charles  IT.  of  a  puny  and  infirm  conftitution,  fhould 
die  without  iflue,  the  alliance  fhould  be  exerted  to 
the  utmoft  to  procure  the  Spanifh  monarchy  for  the 
Houfe  of  Auflria,  and  the  dignity  of  King  of  the 
Romans  for  the  Emperor’s  fon  Joieph.  William, 
while  only  Prince  of  Orange,  was  the  foul  of  this 
alliance ;  and,  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  of 
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^jg?*  Great-Briiain,  his  power  and  confequence  were  in- 
b— creafed. 

state  of  order  to  underftand  the  reafons  which  drew 

a,n-  Spain  into  this  confederacy,  we  muft  make  a  fhort 
retrofpedir.  The  Catholic  King’s  marriage  with 
Prinqefs  Mary  Louifa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  feemed  to  confirm,  in  the  ftrongeft  man¬ 
ner,  the  treaties  between  France  and  Spain.  Du¬ 
ring  the  life-time  of  this  Princefs,  (in  the  year 
1685),  the  Emperor  demanded  of  the  King  of 
Sp.  in  the  fovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  the 
Archduchefs,  his  daughter,  lately  married  to  the 
Eledtor  of  Bavaria.  Lewis  affirmed,  that  if  a  fuch 
a  fettlement  took,  place,  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  truce,  and  gave  orders  to  the  Marquis  de  Feu- 
quieres,  his  ambaffador  at  Madrid,  to  declare  his 
fentiments  to  the  Catholic  King.  In  confequence 
of  this  declaration,  the  Spanifh  minifters,  alarmed 
with  the  app rehen fions  of  a  rupture,  gave  Feu- 
quieres  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  their  fincere  in¬ 
tention  to  avoid  every  thing  capable  of  offending 
the  Moft  Chrrftian  King.  Baffled  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  Court  of  Vienna  tried,  in  1687,  whether 
they  could  not  prevail  on  the  King  of  Spain  to 
fuffer  the  Archduke,  fecond  fon  of  the  Emperor, 
to  be  educated  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  as  heir 
prefumptive  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  This  ne- 
gociarion  was  carried  on  with  great  fecrecy  but  it 
could  not  efcape  the  penetration  of  Lewis,  who 
immediately  fent  orders  to  his  ambaffador  to  pre- 
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fent  into  the  Catholic  King’s  own  hands,  a  memo¬ 
rial,  reprefenting,  c<  That  if  the  King  of  Spain, 
influenced  by  evil  counlellors,  fhould  fubvert  the 
order  of  fucceffion,  the  King  in  that  cale  could  not 
avoid  executing  whatever  he  thought  molt  effectual 
for  maintaining  the  Dauphin’s  rights,  and  muft 
confider  every  thing  done  in  favour  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke,  as  an  infraction  of  the  peace  between  the 
two  Crowns.”  Charles  gave  an  anfwer  in  general 
terms.  In  the  year  1689,  MaryLouifa  of  Orleans 
died  ;  and  with  her  funk  the  influence  of  France  at 
the  Court  of  Madrid.  The  Emperor  gained 
ground  in  proportion  and  his  couniels  had  an  en¬ 
tire  fway  over  the  mind  of  Charles  II.  upon  the 
marriage  of  that  Prince  with  the  Duke  of  Neu- 
burgh’s  daughter,  who  was  filter  to  her  Imperial 
Majelty.  Thefe  were  the  circumftances  which 
brought  his  Catholic  Majelty  into  the  confederacy 
againft  Lewis,  and  obliged  this  lafi  to  declare  war, 
firlt  againft  the  Emperor  and  the  States-general, 
next  againft  Spain,  afterwards  againft  England. 

The  grand  army  of  the  French,  commanded  by 
the  Dauphin  in  perfon,  invefted  Philipfburgh  about 
the  middle  of  October ;  and  Vauban  directed  the 
operations  of  the  fiege.  It  furrendered  nineteen 
days  after  the  trenches  were  opened.  This  event 
was  fucceeded  by  the  reduction  of  a  variety  of  other 
places.  Manheim  was  taken  in  two  days  3  Frank- 
endal  in  two  j  and  Spires,  Treves,  Worms,  Op- 
penheim,  Heidelburg,  and  Mentz,  furrendered 
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before  the  King’s  armies  approached  the  walls. 
The  Palatinate,  doomed  to  deftru&ion  whenever  a 


the  Paiati?fwar  happens  in  the  Empire,  was  now  laid  defert, 
and  its  fiourifhins  cities  and  villages  reduced  to 


its  Hourilhing  cities  and 
afhes,  to  revenge  that  fpirit  and  activity  exerted  by 
the  Eletftor  Palatine,  in  forming  the  league  of 
Aufburg  againft  France.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  inexpreflible  mifery  of  that  country:  men, 
women,  and  children,  driven,  in  the  depth  of  win¬ 
ter,  out  of  their  habitations,  to  wander,  naked, 
and  ftarved  with  cold  and  hunger,  round  the  fields, 
while  they  faw  their  houfes  ftripped,  and  fet  on  fire 
by  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  who  are  always  fure  to 
exceed  in  barbarity  the  moft  rigid  and  cruel  or¬ 
ders,  This  terrible  perfecution  began  at  Man- 
heim,  the  feat  of  the  Electors.  The  tombs  of  thofe 
Princes  were  opened  to  feek  for  hidden  treafures, 
and  their  afhes  fcattered  abroad.  Such  indeed  was 
the  favage  rage  and  avarice  (hewn  in  executing 
Lewis’s  inftruftions,  that  it  ever  will  remain  an  in¬ 
delible  ftain  on  his  memory.  Nations,  fays  Vol¬ 
taire,  who  had  hitherto  only  blamed  his  ambition, 
while  they  admired  his  character,  now  exclaimed 
againft  the  barbarity  of  a  Monarch,  who,  drowned 
in  the  pleafures  of  the  moft  luxurious  Court  in ‘Eu¬ 
rope,  could  give  orders  for  the  -total  deftruflion  of 
a  whole  principality.  Twice  in  the  fame  reign  had 
thofe  cruelties  been  committed  in  this  deflorate ; 
but  the  conflagration  raifed  by  Turenne,  however 
dreadful,  was  but  a  fpark  of  fire,  when  compared 

to 
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to  thofe  flames  which  univerfallv  reduced  the  Pala-  A- ■ 
tinate  to  a  heap  of  afhes,  and  the  inhabitants  to 
the  mod:  deplorable  ftate  of  poverty  and  diftrefs. 

The  Emperor  had  three  armies  in  the  field  1629. 
againft  France,  befldes  the  army  oppofed  to  the  conduit  of 
Turks.  One,  under  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  adted  thc  allles* 
on  the  Upper  Rhine;  another,  being  the  main 
army,  led  by  Duke  Charles  of  Lorrain,  on  the 
Middle  Rhine;  and  a  third,  commanded  by  the 
Eledtor  of  Brandenburgh,  with  his  own  troops  and 
thofe  of  Weffphalia,  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Prince 
Waldec,  in  Flanders,  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
thirty-three  thoufand  Dutch,  who  were  joined  by 
ten  thoufand  Englifh  auxiliaries  under  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  and  a  body  of  Spaniards  detached 
by  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands.  Lewis  wifely 
concluded,  that  the  unanimity  of  the  Powers  of 
Germany  would  be  of  no  long  duration.  Inftead, 
therefore,  of  giving  battle  in  the  open  fields,  he 
threw  ftrong  garrifons  into  the  principal  towns,  and 
detached  feveral  different  corps,  with  orders  to 
feize  every  opportunity  off  harafling  the  enemy, 
intercepting  their  convoys,  furprifing  their  parties, 
burning  their  towns,  and  ravaging  the  countries 
through  which  they  muff  pafs,  to  prevent  the  pof- 
fibility  of  their  fubfiffing.  The  firft  enterprife 
formed  by  the  allies,  was  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  the  Electorate  of  Cologne.  Rhinberg  fubmitted 
without  the  neccffity  of  a  liege.  Keyferfwaert  was 
next  inverted  by  the  Eledtor  of  Brandenburgh  :  the 
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168^.  governor  capitulated  three  days  after  the  trenches 
were  opened.  In  the  month  of  July  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain  fat  down  before  Mentz,  and  was  joined 
by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  fiege  was  obftinate ; 
the  Marquis  de  Uxelles  making  the  heft  difpofi- 
tions  of  defence  within,  while  the  Duke  de  Doras, 
wi:h  the  French  army,  was  by  every  means  ha- 
raffing  the  enemy  without.  Mentz,  however,  was 
forced  to  furrender  by  the  6th  of  September,  after 
having  coft  the  allies  above  five  thoufand  men. 
Bonne  had  for  fome  time  been  blocked  up  by  the 
Eledlor  of  Brandenburgh,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
relinquifhing  the  enterprife,  when  the  news  of  the 
furrender  of  Mentz  arrived.  Baron  Asfeld,  who 
commanded  the  garrifon,  being  mortally  wounded, 
the  place  furrendered  on  the  15  th  of  Oftober,  after 
having  fuftained  a  fiege  of  five  weeks  open  trenches, 
and  been  blocked  up  for  the  fpace  of  three  months. 
In  Flanders  the  Marfhal  d’Humieres  received  a 
check  at  Walcourt,  where  he  engaged  Prince  Wal- 
deck  with  a  fuperior  army.  This  affair  hurt  the 
reputation  of  the  Marfhal,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
command  by  Louvois,  his  intimate  friend,  and 
fucceeded  by  Luxemburgh,  with  whom  that  mini- 
fier  had  always  been  at  variance. 

In  Catalonia  the  campaign  ended  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  cf  the  allies,  Noailles  being  defeated  in  his 
i(5rc  attempt  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Campredon. 

The  Duke  The  D uke  of  Savoy,  from  the  jealou Ties  enter- 
joins  the  tained  of  him  by  the  French  Monarch,  who  de- 
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manded  fecurity  for  his  condud,  acceded  to  the 
confederacy,  and  figned  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  by  which  he 
was  appointed  captain-general  of  the  forces  in  Italy. 

This  obliged  Lewis  to  fend  an  army  into  Italy, 
commanded  by  Catinat,  who  united  the  fire  of  a 
hero  to  the  phlegm  of  a  philofopher.  Bred  to  the 
law,  he  quitted  it  in  difgufl,  and  rofe  to  the 
higheft  rank  in  the  army  by  dint  of  merit.  Every 
where  he  fhewed  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  Duke,  who 
had  acquired  confiderable  reputation,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  was  efteemed  the  mod  artful  and  politic 
prince  in  Italy.  Catinat  gave  battle  to  Vidor 
Amadeus  at  Staffarda,  and  obtained  a  complete 
vidory.  The  confequences  of  this  vidory  were 
important.  All  Savoy,  except  the  fortrefs  of 
Montmelian,  was  foon  reduced.  His  Highnefs 
retired  every  where  before  the  French  general, 
without  daring  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  moll 
important  towns  in  his  dominions.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  this  campaign  was  a  feries  of  fortunate 
events,  that  gained  Catinat  a  reputation  very  iitde 
inferior  to  that  of  Conde  and  Turenne. 

The  face  of  affairs  in  Flanders  was  wholly  altered  The  Frenck 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Luxemburgh,  the  rc“ver.the*' 
pupil  and  friend  of  Conde,  whom  he  greatly  reftrn-  Flanders, 
bled  in  many  of  the  lineaments  of  his  charader. 

His  genius  was  vaft,  his  judgment  corred,  and 
his  imagination  fertile.  Every  quality  of  a  hero 
was  united  in  Luxemburgh  •,  and  he  improved  his 
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natural  talents  by  indefatigable  application  and  long 
experience  under  the  greateft  commanders.  He 
admired  1  urenne,  but  he  imitated  Conde,  poffef- 
fing,  like  him,  that  noble  ardour  and  quick  intui¬ 
tive  apprehenfion,  which  fee rned  to  form  him  a  ge¬ 
neral  from  his  birth.  Luxemburgh,  to  retrieve 
the  fpirit  of  his  troops,  and  prove  himself  worthy 
of  the  preference  given  him,  determined  to  make- 
prodigious  efforts  before  the  allied  army  was 
formed.  His  various  movements  produced  the 
famous  battie  of  Fleuris,  in  which  he  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  allied  army,  commanded 
by  Prince  Waldec.  That  general  had  fhewn  his 
fuperiority  over  De  Humieres  in  the  laft  campaign; 
he  was  now  forced  to  yield  the  palm  to  Luxem¬ 
burgh.  Of  the  confederate  army  fix  thoufand  were 
left  dead  on  the  field,  eight  thoufand  were  taken 
prifoners,  together  with  their  artillery,  baggage, 
and  two  hundred  pair  of  colours  and  ftandards.  In 
this  battle  the  Dutch  infantry  acquired  immortal  ho¬ 
nour;  the  Duke  of  Luxemburgh  acknowledging,  that 
their  firmnefs  and  intrepidity  exceeded  the  bravery 
of  the  Spanifh  army  at  Rocroi.  The  allies  took 
fuch  effectual  mealures  to  repair  the  lofs  fuftained 
at  Fleuris,  that  Prince  Waldec  was  foon  greatly 
fuperior  to  Luxemburgh,  who  was  reduced  to  a6t 
defenfively,  till  winter-quarters  were  neceffary  for 
both  armies. 

At  fea  the  French  King’s  fquadrons  were  twice 
victorious  over  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
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Holland.  The  preceding  year  Lewis  Tent  Chateau 
Renaud,  with  a  ftrong  fquadron,  to  make  a  diver- 
fion  in  favour  of  King  James  on  the  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land.  K  ing  William  had  notice  of  the  deftination 
of  Renaud,  and  ordered  Admiral  Herbert,  with 
twelve  Ihips  of  the  line, _to  intercept  the  French 
admiral.  Strefs  of  weather  having  prevented  Her¬ 
bert  from  meeting  his  enemy  at  fea,  he  fleered 
diredtly  for  Bantry  Bay,  and  there  found  Renaud, 
who  immediately  flood  out  to  give  him  battle. 
The  {kill  and  artifice  of  this  officer  baffled  the 
attempts  of  Herbert  to  gain  the  windward.  An 
obftinate  a&ion  for  two  hours  was  maintained  with 
equal  valour ;  but  fortune  declared  in  favour  of 
the  French.  The  Englifh  fquadron  flood  off, 
keeping  up  a  running  fight  for  fome  hours,  when 
Renaud,  fatisfied  with  the  honour  he  had  gained, 
tacked  about,  dropped  the  purfuit,  and  returned 
to  the  Bay.  The  naval  than  faff:  ions  of  the  prefent 
year  redounded  (bill  more  to  the  honour  of  Lewis. 
Tourvilie  having  joined  Renaud,  and  taken  the 
chief  command,  let  fail  from  Bred  to  infult  the 
coafts  of  Great-Britain.  His  fleet  was  the  moft 
formidable  that  France  had  ever  put  to  fea  :  it 
amounted  to  feventy- eight  fflips  of  war,  and  twenty- 
two  fire-fhips.  So  powerful  a  fleet  could  not  fail 
to  alarm  Mary,  Queen-regent  of  England,  in  the 
King’s  abfence.  She  fent  orders  to  Lord  Tor- 
rington  to.  put  to  fea  with  all  poffible  expedition, 
and  join  the  Dutch  fquadron.  The  combined 
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fleet  did  not  exceed  fifty-five  fhips  of  war;  but,  as 
Torrington  had  exprefs  orders  to  intercept  the 
Battle  off  enemy,  he  came  to  an  engagement  off  Beachy 
Head.  The  Dutch  fquadron,  which  compofed 
the  van,  bore  down  on  Tourville  about  nine 
o’clock  ;  in  half  an  hour  the  rear  of  the  French  was 
clofe  engaged  with  the  blue  divifion  of  the  Englifh 
fquadron.  The  adtion  was  extremely  warm  ;  and 
both  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fhips  that  were  engaged 
behaved  with  the  utmoft  intrepidity  :  but  not  being 
feconded  by  Torrington,  who  led  the  centre,  they 
were  almoft  furrounded  by  Tourville.  Night 
happily  interfered,  and  prevented  the  total  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  purlued  to  Rye, 
where  a  fhip  of  fixty,  gnns  was  driven  on  fhore,  and 
narrowly  efcaped  being  burnt  by  the  French  fri¬ 
gates.  Six  Dutch  and  two  Englifh  fhips  of  the 
line  were  deftroyed.  Dick  and  Brackel,  the  Dutch 
rear-admirals,  were  flain,  together  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  inferior  officers  and  feamen.  In  a  word,  the 
vidtory  was  complete,  and  the  Englifh  nation  fo  in- 
cenfed  at  their  difgrace,  that  Torrington  was  com¬ 
mitted  prifoner  to  the  Tower.  Tourville  purfued 
his  blow,  and  infultedtne  enemies  coaft  by  a  defcent 
on  Tinrr.outh,  where,  according  to  the  French  wri¬ 
ters,  d’Etrees  burnt  four  men  of  war  and  feveral 
merchantmen.  All  Englifh  writers,  however,  afferc, 
that  only  a  few  fmall  craft  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  we  are,  that 
this  vidtory  gained  immortal  honour  to  the  marine 
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of  France,  and  threw  the  whole  Englifh  nation 
into  the  greateft  panic  and  confirmation. 

William  III.  paffed  over  to  Holland  [ft  the  depth 
of  winter,  prefided  at  a  congrefs  of  the  confederate 
princes  at  the  Hague,  and  took  the  mod  vigorous 
meafures  for  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  allies.  He 
agreed  to  fupport  the  alliance  with  twenty  thoufand 
men,  and  fo  liberally  fupplied  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
that  his  affairs  loon  affumed  a  more  promifing  afpedh. 
Lewis  was  no  lefs  diligent  to  oppofe  thei'e  meafures 
byaproper  force.  The  liege  of  Mons  was  formed  by 
the  King  in  perfon,  before  the  allies  imagined  the 
French  had  quitted  their  winter-quarters.  Lux- 
emburgh  diredted  the  operations ;  and  the  Dau¬ 
phin,  with  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Chartres,  were 
prefent.  The  garrifon  confified  of  fix  thoufand 
men  ;  but  the  befiegers,  encouraged  by  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  their  Monarch  and  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood,  carried  on  the  works  with  fuch  rapidity,  that 
the  Prince  of  Bergue,  governor  of  Mons,  was 
forced  to  furrender  before  Prince  Waldec  could 
affemble  an  army  fufficient  to  attempt  raifing  the 
fiege.  Lewis  made  his  triumphant  entry,  and 
then  returned  to  Veriaiiles,  leaving  Luxemburgh 
to  finifh  the  campaign.  The  fuperiority  of  the 
enemy  obliged  him  to  adt  wi  :h  caution  :  however, 
while  the  Prince  was  encamped  at  Leuze,  he  feised 
the  opportunity  of  a  thick  fog  to  attack  him  un¬ 
prepared.  The  combat  was  obftinate;  but,  in  the 
end,  Prince  Waldec  was  forced  to  retreat,  not- 
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,  v  by  double  the  number. 

In  Italy  Catinat  made  himfelf  matter  of  Villa 
Franca,  Nice,  Villana,  and  Carmagnola.  Turin 
was  threatened  with  a  bombardment ;  the  people 
became  clamorous  j  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Prince  Eugene, 
however,  changed  the  fcale  of  fortune:  he  ap¬ 
proached  Turin  ;  upon  which  Catinat  was  under 
Retreat 0{r  the  necefllty  of  retiring  towards  Villa  Nova  d’Aefte. 
from  Pied- This  retreat  of  the  French  army  out  of  Piedmont, 
fo  deeply  affedted  Louvois,  that  he  could  not  help’ 
fhedding  tears  when  he  communicated  the  event  to 


the  King,  who  told  him,  with  great  compofure, 
that  good  fortune  had  fpoiled  him.  Louvois  did 
not  live  to  fee  any  change  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
Death  of  He  died  in  the  month  of  July,  with  the  reputation 
T01t*  of  an  intelligent,  a&ive,  enterprifing,  and  faithful 
minifter.  From  his  death  we  may  date  the  decline 
of  Lewis’s  glory,  which  owed  its  rife  to  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  Colbert,  and  its  fubfequent  advancement 
to  the  political  talents  of  Louvois. 

The  maritime  affairs  of  the  year  1692  com- 
Maritime  menced  by  the  celebrated  engagement  off  La 
Hogue,  between  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by 
M.  deTourville,  and  the  combined  fleets  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Plolland,  under  the  condiutt  of  the  Ad- - 
mirals  Ruffe!,  Delaval,  Carter,  Allemande,  Callem- 
berg,  and  Vandergoes.  Tourville’s  force  did  not 
exceed  fixty-three  men  of  war,  while  that  of  the 
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allies  confifted  of  ninety-nine  fhips  of  the  line. 

He  had  received  a  pofitive  order  to  fight,  on  the  1 — > 
fuppofition  that  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  had  not 
joined  ;  and  notwithftanding  circumftances  were 
altered,  he  determined  to  obey.  On  the  19th  of  Battle  off  w 
May  the  two  fleets  met  in  the  Channel  by  three  Hosus‘ 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  Rufiel  threw  out  the  fig- 
nal ;  and  Tourville,  immediately  forming  his 
fquadron,  bore  down  along-fide  of  Rufifel’s  own 
{hip,  which  he  clofely  engaged.  He  fought  him 
for  five  hours  with  great  fury,  until  his  (hip,  the 
Riling  Sun,  a  firft  rate,  was  fo  much  damaged, 
that,  fhifting  his  flag,  he  ordered  her  to  be  towed 
out  ot  the  line.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  two 
fleets  were  parted  by  a  thick  fog.  Tourville  took 
this  opportunity  of  getting  clear  ;  but  the  red  fqua-  . 
dron  of  the  Englilh  came  up,  and  engaged  part  of 
his  fleet  for  half  an  hour,  in  which  time  the  French 
admiral  loll  four  (hips.  The  Rifing  Sun  and  Ad¬ 
mirable,  firft-rates,  and  the  Conquerant,  a  fecond- 
rate,  were  driven  alhore  near  Cherburgh,  and 
burnt  by  Admiral  Delaval.  Eighteen  (hips  more 
run  into  La  Hogue,  where  they  v/ere  deflroyed  by 
Sir  George  Rooke.  This  was  the  firft  fignal  blow 
the  marine  of  France  received. 

Lewis  determined  to  avenge  this  difgraee  by  the  Eff:  . 
utmoft  efforts  in  Flanders.  At  the  head  of  a  hun- Flanders* 
dred  thouland  men  he  invefted  Namur,  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  fortrefies  in  the  Netherlands,  the  citadel, 
fortified  by  a  new  work,  contrived  by  the  famous 
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Coehorn,  who  defended  it  in  perfon.  However, 
the  Duke  of  .Luxemburgh  carried  on  his  works 
with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  the  town  capitulated  in 
feven  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened  ;  and  the 
garrifon  retired  to  the  citadel.  The  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  commanded  the  allied  army  in  perfon ;  and 
tire  Elector  of  Bavaria  determined,  if  pofiible,  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  the  citadel  }  but  Luxemburgh 
took  his  meafures  fo  judiciouQy,  that  all  their 
•  attempts  Were  baffled.  It  was  a  noble  fpedlacle 
to.  behold  the  two  greateft  engineers  Europe  ever 
bred,  exhauft  the  whole  fcience  of  attack  and  de¬ 
fence.  Vauban  made  his  approaches  againft  Coe¬ 
horn  fort,  commanded  by  Coehorn.  Several  fallies 
and  alfaults  were  made;  the  befieged  performed 
wonders  ;  but  the  fortune  of  the  befiegers  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  citadel  furrendered  in  fight  of  King 
William’s  army.  Lewis  retired  in  triumph  to 
Verfailles ;  and  Luxemburgh  having  fecured  a 
ftrong  garrifon  in  Namur,  detached  Monfieur 
Boufflers,  with  a  body  of  forces,  to  La  Bouffiere, 
and  encamped  with  the  reft  of  his  army  at  Soi- 
gnies.  William,  who  was  polled  at  Genap,  re- 
folved  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  repairing  the 
lhock  his  reputation  fuftained  by  the  lofs  of  Na- 
Battie  of  mur.  He  pafied  the  Senne  to  prevent  the  enemy 
Steenkirk.  fe\z[ng  the  poft  between  Steenkirk  and  Enghien  ; 

but  he  was  anticipated  by  the  adlivity  of  Luxem- 
bnrgh.  Here  William  attacked  his  enemy  with 
fuch  impetuofity,  that  it  required  the  utmoft  cou¬ 
rage 
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rage  and  intrepidity  to  refill.  The  whole  camp 
was  a  feene  of  tumult  and  confufion  :  without  the 
vaft  abilities  of  Luxemburg!*,  all  muft  have  been 
loft.  He  had  been  deceived  by  falfe  intelligence  ; 
and  it  required  an  excefs  of  heroifm  to  repair  the 
confequences  of  his  error.  At  this  critical  moment 
he  forgot  a  fevere  indifpofition  under  which  he 
happened  to  labour ;  he  changed  his  ground,  ral¬ 
lied  his  broken  battalions,  drew  up  his  forces  in 
order  of  battle,  and  led  them  three  times  in  perfon 
to  the  charge.  In  the  French  army  were  the  Duke 
of  Chatres,  then  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age 
Lewis  de  Bourbon,  grand  nephew  of  the  great 
Conde  ;  and  Arnaud,  Prince  of  Conti  •,  all  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  and  rivals  in  reputation.  They  put 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  the  houfehold  troops, 
and  a  number  of  volunteers  of  quality,  and  charged 
the  Englilh  with  fuch  irreftible  fury,  that  the  King 
retreated.  The  event  of  the  battle,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  doubtful,  until  Boufflers  rejoined  the  army 
with  his  detachment.  The  ftrength  of  the  allies 
funk  under  the  additional  prelfure  of  this  reinforce¬ 
ment  ;  but  the  good  condudl  of  William  enabled 
him  to  make  a  regular  retreat.  His  difpofition  was 
the  fame  as  when  he  attacked  ;  and  he  appeared  for- 
minable  even  when  vanquilhed.  The  you  ng  Princes, 
to  whofe  bravery  this  viflory  was  attributed,  were 
received  in  France  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  who  every  where  crowded  the  roads  as  they 
palled.  The  ladies  of  the  Court  contrived  new 
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faffiions  of  drefs,  which  they  called  Steenkirks  ;  and 
^ '  the  men,  ever  ready  to  copy  the  follies  of  the  fair 
lex,  wore  cravats  of  the  fame  appellation.  In  this 
action  the  allies  were  computed  to  lofe  feven  thou- 
fand  men  ;  in  which  were  included  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  General  Mackay,  Sir  John  Lanier,  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Douglas,  with  many  other  officers  of  rank  and 
merit  j  and  the  French  purchafed  the  advantage 
dear,  as,  befides  three  thoufand  private  men,  the 
Prince  of  Turenne,  the  Marquis  de  Bellefonds, 
Ferma^on,  Tilladet,  and  many  other  gallant  offi¬ 
cers,  loft  their  lives. 

jg5.  The  next  year’s  campaign  in  Flanders  was  a 
feries  of  viftories.  The  defigns  formed  by  King 
William  on  Brabant  were  defeated  by  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  Luxemburgh.  The  Count  de  Tilly, 
polled  near  the  King  with  a  ftrong  detachment, 
was  diftodged  ;  and  three  fquadrons  were  taken 
prifoners.  Huy  was  i.nvefted  by  Marfhal  Ville- 
roy  ;  Luxemburgh  covered  the  fiege,  and  fecured 
himfelf  by  lines  of  contravallation.  William  ad¬ 
vanced  to  relieve  the  place  ;  but  the  garrifon  capi¬ 
tulated  before  his  approach.  The  Duke  next  re- 

Battle  of  ,  1  *  . 

Landen.  folved  to  attacic  the  allies  in  their  camp  at  Neer- 
landen,  while  they  were  weakened  by  the  different 
detachments  made  from  the  army.  A  feint  he 
made,  deceived  William  and  orders  were  imme¬ 
diately  given  to  begin  the  attack  in  three  different 
quarters.  The  French  were  repulfed  three  feveral 
-  times but  the  Duke  in  perfon,  the  Prince  of 
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Conti,  and  the  Count  de  Marlin,  renewing  the  A •  °- 
charge  with  the  flower  of  the  French  infantry,  pe-  U'-vL* 
netrated  to  the  heart  of  the  allied  camp,  where  the 
Englifh  infantry  and  cavalry  fuflained  all  their 
efforts  with  incredible  valour,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Marfhal  de  Harcourt  with  twenty  frefh  fqua- 
drons  from  Huy.  This  reinforcement  produced  a 
total  rout  of  the  allied  forces,  who  were  driven  in 
great  confufion  off  the  field,  with  the  lofs  of  eight 
thoufand  men,  fixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fuch  a 
number  of  ftandards  and  enfigns,  as  made  the 
Prince  of  Conti  call  Luxemburgh  the  uphol- 
fterer  of  Notre  Dame,  a  church  in  which  thofe 
trophies  were  difplayed.  Nothing  was  talked  off 
in  France  but  vi&ories ;  however,  the  addrefs  of 
King  William  prevented  their  drawing  any  im¬ 
portant  advantage  from  thefe  fuccefles.  Luxem¬ 
burgh  was  forced  to  remain  a  fortnight  inactive  at 
Worms,  while  the  King,  recalling  all  his  detach¬ 
ments,  was  in  a  condition  to  hazard  another  en¬ 
gagement,  and  to  fulpend  the  defigns  of  the 
French  general,  to  lay  fiege  to  Bruflel§,  At  laft, 
being  joined  by  Bouffiers,  towards  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  he  invefted  Charleroy,  and  took  his 
meafures  with  fuch  caution  and  dexterity,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  retard  his  operations,  without 
stacking  his  lines  to  great  difadvantage,  In  a 
nonth  the  garrifon,  defpairing  of  relief,  capita 
ated,  after  having  made  a  glorious  defence.  Thus 
'nded  the  campaign  in  this  quarter  i  during  which 
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Lewis  reaped  nothing  but  empty  glory.  He 
gained  three  victories,  but  could  not  penetrate  the 
frontiers  of  Holland. 

A  third  time  the  miferable  Palatinate  was  made 
a  fcene  of  defolation,  without  fparing  even  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  and  places  of  public  worfhip. 
Heidelberg  was  pillaged,  and  reduced  to  afhes. 

In  Italy,  M.  Catinat  came  to  an  engagement 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  4th  of  Odlober; 
and  both  Tides  fought  with  incredible  obftinacy  and 
courage.  The  French  we  re  once  repulfed  ;  but 
Catinat  rallied,  and  led  them  with  fuch  impetuo- 


fity  to  the  charge,  that  the  enemy’s  cavalry  were 
put  In  confufion  ;  and  they  falling  back  upon  the 
foot,  threw  the  whole  wing  into  diforder.  In 
vain  their  fecond  line  was  brought  up  to  fuftair 
the  firft.j  in  vain  did  the  Duke  de  Schomberg,  ai 
the  head  of  the  Britiih  forces,  exert  every  duty  o 
a  great  general  and  valiant  foldier.  Nothing  coulc 
retrieve  the  day  ;  all  was  a  fcene  01  tumult 
Schomberg  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  take! 
prifoner,  the  allied  army  defeated,  and  a  fruitlef 
viflory  gained  at  an  immenfe  expence  of  blood 
Catinat  difplayed  all  the  virtues  of  a  great  com 
mander  in  this  battle  ;  but  the  obftinate  refiftanc 
of  the  enemy  fo  weakened  his  army,  that  he  wa 
forced  to  repafs  the  mountains. 
inCitaiania  On  the  fide  of  Spain,  the  Duke  de  Noailles  in 
veiled  Rofes,  which  capitulated  in  a  few  days 
The  fortrefs  of  Ampurias  did  the  fame  and  th 
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power  of  Spain  was  reduced  fo  low,  that  Noailles  ^*6 
might  have  proceeded  to  any  length  with  his  con-  J 

quells,  had  not  his  army  been  greatly  diminilhed 
by  large  detachments  fent  to  reinforce  Catinat. 

The  power  of  Lewis  was  now  at  the  height  of  Naval  tranl'~ 

r  _  0  adtion*. 

grandeur.  He  maintained  a  war  againft  all  the 
powerful  Hates  of  Europe,  and  four  vaft  armies  in 
as  many  different  parts  of  Europe.  His  navy  was 
formidable,  and  generally  triumphant  over  ihofe 
Powers  v/ho.  alfumed  to  themfelves  the  fovereignty 
of  the  ocean ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  glorious 
than  the  naval  tranfaftions  at  this  jundure.  After 
the  late  defeat  of  Tourville’s  fquadron,  altoniihing 
efforts  were  made  to  repair  the  heavy  blow  the 
French  marine  had  fuflained.  Several  large  (hips 
were  bought,  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpofes  of 
war.  An  embargo  was  laid  upon  all  the  {hipping 
of  the  kingdom,  until  the  King’s  fleets  were 
manned  ;  and  the  Channel  was  covered  with  priva¬ 
teers,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Englifh  com¬ 
merce,  Extraordinary  promotions  were  made  in 
the  navy,  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation  among 
the  officers  and  feamen  ;  and  in  the  month  of  May 
a  fleet  of  feventy  capital  ffiips,  befides  bomb- 
ketches,  fire-fhips,  frigates,  and  tenders,  failed  to 
the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  Tour- 
yille.  Here  he  difcovered  Sir  George  Rooke,  on 
the  16th  day  of  June,  with  a  fquadron  of  twenty- 
three  Ihips  of  war,  convoying  a  fleet  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  Englifh,  Dutch,  Danilh,  Swedilh,  and  other 
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merchantmen.  Immediately  he  plied  up  to  the 
enemy,  burnt,  took,  and  funk,  three  men  of  war, 
and  about  eighty  merchant-fhips.  Tourville  was 
cenfured  for  not  making  the  proper  ufe  of  his  fu- 
periority ;  and  he  cleared  himfelf  by  fixing  the 
blame  on  M.  Gabarat.  Before  his  return  he  bom¬ 
barded  Gibraltar,  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt 
on  Cadiz,  and  defrayed  a  great  number  of  Eng- 
lifh  and  Dutch  vefTels  at  Alicant  and  Malaga.  To 
avenge  this  dilgrace,  the  Englifh  admiral  Bembow 
bombarded  St.  Malo’s  for  three  days  fucsfcflively  ; 
but  the  town  fuftained  no  confiderable  damage. 
England  was  difeontented  with  defeats,  and  France 
was  miferable  by  vidtories.  The  prodigious  ar¬ 
mies  fet  on  foot  drained  the  country  of  inhabitants, 
and  produced  a  famine.  All  the  diligence  and 
providence  of  the  miniftry,  their  care  in  importing 
corn,  regulating  the  markets,  and  relieving  the 
indigent,  could  not  prevent  multitudes  from 
perifhing  with  hunger.  The  kingdom  pined  under 
the  prefTure  of  want,  while  every  church  in  Paris 
rung  with  thankfgivings ;  and  Lewis,  amidfl  the 
grandeur  of  power,  and  all  the  luxury  of  pomp, 
was  ready  to  fink  under  misfortune,  poverty,  and 
diftrefs. 

The  Englifh  made  a  defeent  this  year  upon  the 
coaft  of  France.  Lord  Berkeley,  who  commanded 
the  Britifh  fleet,  entered  Carmarel  bay,  landed  a 
body  of  forces,  but  was  fo  warmly  received,  that 
fie  v/as  forced  to  withdraw  with  precipitation.  Af¬ 
terwards 
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terwards  the  Englifh  fleet  bombarded  Dieppe,  and 
reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  to  afhes. 
Havre  met  with  the  fame  fate,  and  the  whole  coaft 
was  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  confternation. 

Thefe  attempts  were  made  with  a  view  to  draw 
the  King’s  forces  out  of  Catalonia,  where  Lewis 
had  refolved  to  ad  vigoroufly,  but  they  produced 
no  effed.  The  Duke  de  Noailles  pafled  the  Ter 
in  the  face  of  the  Spanifh  army,  and  attacked  the 
Viceroy  of  Catalonia  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that 
he  was  totally  defeated.  Noailles  then  undertook 
the  liege  of  Palamos,  while  the  fleet  blocked  it  up 
by  fea.  The  garrifon  made  a  good  defence  ;  but 
the  town  being  ftormed,  the  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  fword,  without  diftindion  of  age,  fex,  or 
condition.  Giron  and  Aftaliec  furrendered,  after 
a  fhort  refiftance ;  and  meafures  were  taken  for 
invefling  Barcelona,  which  were  frufirated  by  the 
Englifh  admiral  Ruflel. 

The  French  army  in  Flanders  was  commanded 
by  Luxemburg!),  who,  on  account  of  his  inferior 
number  of  troops,  was  obliged  to  ad  upon  the  de- 
fenfive  ;  but  he  took  his  meafures  with  fo  much 
caution  and  addrels,  as  raifed  his  reputation  above 
his  vidories.  Hiscondud  here  has  been  called  a 
perfed  copy  of  that  fine  campaign  of  Turenne’s 
againft  Montecuculi :  every  fcheme  of  the  enemy’s 
was  difeovered  by  dint  of  penetration,  and  every 
attempt  baffled  by  force  ofadivity,  and  that  promp¬ 
titude  in  adion,  for  which  Luxemburgh  was  cele¬ 
brated,, 
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a.  d.  brated.  That  fine  march,  bv  which  he  prevented 
ww  t*ie  -King  9*  England’s  taking  poffeffion  of  Courtray 
and  eftablilhing  winter- quarters  in  that  territory, 
obtained  the  thanks  of  Lewis,  in  a  letter  written 
by  his  own  hand,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  mafter- 
piece  in  war  by  all  the  writers  on  the  military  art. 
He  could  not,  however,  fave  Huy,  which  Wil¬ 
liam  attacked  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  in  ten 
days  it  capitulated.  Upon  the  Rhine  no  memora¬ 
ble  adtion  was  performed.  A  fecret  negotiation, 
carrying  on  between  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  made  the  war  languilh  in  Italy,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  remonftrances  of  the  other  confede¬ 
rates,  and  efpecially  the  Earl  of  Galway,  who 
fucceeded  Schomberg  in  the  command  of  the  Eng- 
TheDutehlilh  forces.  The  Dutch  took  Pondicherry  in  the 
tWry.°ndl'Eafl:-Indies,  by  which  means  a  heavy  blow  was 
fuftained  by  the  infant  Fait- India  Company,  che- 
rifhed  with  fo  much  care  by  Colbert. 

The  decline  of  the  French  Monarch’s  glory  be¬ 
came  every  day  more  apparenr.  His  moft  able 
Minifters  were  gone,  and  Luxemburgh,  who  till 
now  had  kept  up  the  credit  of  his  arms  in  Flanders, 
was  no  more.  He  heard  the  clamours  of  his  peo- 
pie,  which  he  could  not  appeafe  ;  he  faw  his  pro- 
,ihe  decline  pofitions  of  peace  rejected  with  difdain.  Francis 
.K>»g'sgioryde  Montmorency,  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  died  at 
Verfailles  in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
Lewis  lamented  him  as  the  fupport  of  his  crown, 
and  the  only  genera],  except  Catin at,  in  whom  he 
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could  confide.  He  was  forced  to  appoint  Villeroy,  a.  d. 
an  officer  of  far  inferior  reputation,  to  command  v, — „ — * 
in  Flanders,  while  Boufflers  led  a  feparate  army, 
but  fubjedt  to  Villeroy’ s  diredlions.  The  change 
of  generals  became  foon  apparent.  Villeroy  was 
forced  to  fecure  himfelf  behind  lines,  though  Lux- 
emburgh,  with  an  inferior  army,  flood  in  fuch  a 
manner  on  the  defenfive,  that  he  awed  and  intimi¬ 
dated  the  enemy.  King  William  ventured  to  in- 
veil  Namur,  deemed  almoft  impregnable  by  late 
additional  works,  defended  by  a  marflral  of  France, 
diftinguifhed  by  his  valour  and  conduft,  with  a 
garrifon  of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  and  protected  by 
Villeroy’s  army.  On  the  nth  day  of  July,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  the  batteries  began  to 
play  with  incredible  fury.  Several  affaults  were 
made  ;  the  garrifon  behaved  with  great  intrepidity, 
difputed  every  inch  of  ground ;  but  the  conduft 
of  the  aflailants,  and  particularly  of  the  BritifH 
forces,  was  altogether  unprecedented.  On  the 
4th  of  Auguft,  Count  Guifcard  capitulated  for  the 
town,  and  Marffial  Boufflers,  with  the  garrifon,  King  wn- 
retired  to  the  citadel  ;  againft  which  twelve  bat¬ 
teries,  ere&ed  under  the  dire&ion  of  Coehorn, 
played  by  the  13th.  The  Marfhal  exerted  ama¬ 
zing  diligence  and  intrepidity  ;  but  the  annoyance 
became  fo  dreadful,  from  an  unremitting  fhower 
of  bombs  and  ignited  balls,  that,  in  defpair,  he 
■  formed  a  fcheme  for  forcing  a  paffage  through  the 
confederate  lines.  Villeroy,  after  having  taken 
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Ai  v-  Dixmude  and  Deynfe,  bombarded  Bruffels ;  and' 

IO95.  *  J  3 

'—-v'W  being  reinforced  with  draughts  from  all  the  garri- 
fons,  advanced  with  ninety  thoufand  men  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  citadel  of  Namur.  However,  upon  view¬ 
ing  the  pofition  of  the  allied  army,  he  retired 
without  ncife  in  the  night  towards  the  Mahaigne. 
Bouffiers  fl ill  refufed  to  capitulate  he  expefted 
Villeroy  would  exert  his  utmoft  ability  for  his  re¬ 
lief  i  he  fuftained  another  grand  affault;  and  at 
length  capitulated  on  the  ift  of  September,  upon 
honourable  conditions.  As  he  was  marching  out 
of  the  citadel,  he  was  arrefted  in  the  name  of  his 
Biitannic  Majefty,  by  way  of  reprifal  for  the  gar- 
rifons  of  Dixmude  and  Deynfe,  which  had  been 
detained  by  Villeroy  contrary  to  the  cartel.  While 
he  remained  prifoner  at  Hanover,  he  was  treated 
with  the  utmoft  refpeft.  At  his  return  to  Verfailles 
on  his  parole,  Lewis  embraced  him  in  public  with 
the  warmed  expreflions  of  regard,  created  him  a 
peer  of  France,  and  prefented  him  with  a  very- 
large  fum  of  money,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  fig- 
nal  fervices. 

On  the  Rhine  both  armies  employed  themfelves 
wholly  in  ruining  and  laying  wafte  the  country. 

In  Italy,  the  conduct  ot  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
French  ecIUJVOGal»  that  all  operations  feemed  fufpended. 
*ywTTd  ^'ata^on^a>  Vendofme  fucceeded  the  Duke  de 
Noailies.  He  made  the  utmoft  efforts  to  maintain 
the  reputation  of  the  King’s  arms  j  but  was  foiled 
m  all  his  attempts  by  the  vigilance  and  condud  of 
Ruffel,  the  Englifh  admiral.  Upon  the  whole, 
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Lewis  appeared  enfeebled  in  every  quarter.  In  A-  d. 
Flanders  he  loft  ground  ;  upon  the  Rhine  he 
gained  nothing  ;  Italy  was  a  fcene  of  intrigue;  and 
Catalonia,  of  vain  attempts  and  fruitlefs  efforts. 

The  coaft  of  France  was  infulted  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  England  and  Holland,  and  the  King’s 
fettlements  in  the  Weft-Indies  lived  in  a  perpetual 
terror  from  the  Englifh  fquadrons  hovering  round 
the  iflands.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  France  at  the 
clofe  of  the  year  1695. 

In  the  winter  the  allies  deftroved  the  vaftmaaa- 
zine  ereded  for  the  ufe  of  the  French  army  at  Giver. 

Lewis  was  forced  to  ad  defenfively  this  campaign 
in  the  Netherlands.  All  the  wealth  and  patience 
of  the  French  nation  being  now  exhausted,  Lewis 
at  length  perceived  he  was  no:  invincible  ;  he  now* 
for  the  firft  time,  entertained  a  diffidence  of  his 
arms,  and  perceived  the  emptinefs  of  that  adora¬ 
tion  paid  by  his  fubjeds,  while  their  eyes  were 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  vidory  from  feeing  the 
real  mifery  of  France.  He  had  recourfe  to  all  the  ™EFre;c!l 

r  •  •  .  Kingmaker 

arts  01  intrigue  and  negociation.  He  treated  pri-  peace  with 
vately  with  the  States-General,  with  Spain,  andsavoy?  £ 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  indeed  with  this  I  aft  Prince  a 
treaty  had  been  upon  the  carpet  the  whole  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Callieres  was  difpatched  to  Hol¬ 
land  with  propofals  for  fettling  preliminaries.  To 
give  weight  to  his  negociations  with  Spain,  the 
King  purfued  adive  meafures  in  Catalonia.  Ven- 
dofme  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  their  <anip  at 
Aftairic  j  and  gained  an  advantage,  but  it  was 

mot 
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A^’  not  decifive.  With  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  long" 
— >  agitated  treaty  took  effect :  his  Highnefs  clofed 
with  the  offers  of  Lewis,  and  figned  a  peace  at 
Loretto.  One  of  the  conditions  of  this  peace  was, 
tackle at'  ^  £^e  a^es  did  not,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
Miianefe.  certain  time,  evacuate  the  Duke’s  dominions,  he 
fhouldjoin  the  King  to  compel  them  by  force  of 
arms.  A  neutrality  was  offered  to  the  confederates ; 
but  they  rejecting  it  with  difdain,  the  contracting 
parties  propofed  to  attack  the  Miianefe.  The 
Duke,  in  quality  of  the  King’s  generalifilrno,  en¬ 
tered  that  Duchy,  and  laid  liege  to  Valence.  This 
he  profecuted  for  thirteen  days  with  uncommon 
vigour,  and  would  have  carried  the  city,  had  not 
Spain  put  a  ftop  to  his  operations,  by  accepting 
*  the  neutrality  for  Italy.  A  fufpenfion  of  arms  en- 
fued,  and  the  confederate  troops  returned  to  their 
refpeCtive  countries. 

The  coaft  of  France  was  this  year  kept  in  conti¬ 
nual  alarm,  by  Lord  Berkeley,  the  Englifh  ad¬ 
miral.  Several  places  were  bombarded;  but,  as 
no  extraordinary  damage  was  fuftained,  thefe  ex¬ 
ploits  only  fhewed  that  England  had  again  re¬ 
fumed  her  ancient  naval  fuperiority. 

We  fhali  conclude  the  occurrences  of  this  year 
with  mentioning,  that  Europe,  at  the  clofe  of*  a 
long  war,  was  nearly  again  embroiled  by  the  death 
of  the  brave  John  Sobielki,  King  of  Poland,  for 
whofe  crown  the  Prince  of  Conti  was  a  compe¬ 
titor. 


Callieres, 
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Callieres,  the  French  ambafifador,  had  conduc-  A- D- 

1697. 

ted  his  negociations  with  the  States  with  lo  much 
addrefs,  that,  before  King  William’s  .arrival  at 
the  Hague,  preliminaries  were  adjufled,  and  the  Negoci*- 
Swedifh  Minifter’s  mediation  accepted.  After  va-  p°ancse0/t 
rious  altercations,  it  was  agreed  by  all  parties,  R^flv*clc' 
that  a  congrefs  fhould  fit  at  Newbourg  Houfe,  a. 
palace  belonging  to  King  William,  near  Ryfwick. 

Lewis,  befides  the  fatigues  of  a  tedious  ruinous 
war,  was  actuated  by  other  motives  for  defiring 
peace.  He  had  an  eve  to  the  fucceflion  of  the 
Spanifh  Monarchy  ;  but  his  aim  could  not  be  ac- 
complilhed  while  the  confederacy  fubfifled.  The 
Emperor  had  the  fame  defign,  and  therefore  la¬ 
boured  to  continue  the  alliance.  The  Englifh 
\vi (bed  to  fee  the  end  of  a  burdenfome  fruitlefs  war, 
and  King  William  only  required  that  Lewis 
fhould  acknowledge  his  title.  As  to  the  States, 
they  wanted  only  to  fecure  themfelves  a  fufficienc 
barrier.  Lewis  confented  that  the  treaties  of 
Weftphalia  and  Nimeguen  fhould  be  the  bafis  of 
the  prefent  negotiation  ;  that  reftitution  fhould  be 
made  of  Lorrain,  and  William  acknowledged 
King  ofGreat-Britain,  without  referve  j  that  Straf- 
burg  fhould  be  delivered  to  the  Emperor,  and 
Luxemburg,  Charleroy,  Mons,  and  all  his  conquefts 
in  Catalonia,  to  the  King  of  Spain  ;  that  the  courts 
eredled  at  Mentz  and  Brifac  fhould  be  abolifhed  ; 
that  Fort  Lewis,  Trierbach,  Mont-royal,  and  other 
places,  in  fortifying  which  Vauban  had  exhaufted 

his 
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his  great  talents,  fhould  be  demolifhed  :  in  a  word, 
Lewis  received  terms  as  it  he  had  been  vanquiffiedj 
and  all  that  air  of  authority  and  defpotifm  which 
he  afiumed  at  Nimeguen,  was  totally  evaporated  at 
Ryfwick. 

After  thefe  negociations  were  commenced,  Lewis 
effort* refolved  to  make  his  1  aft  efforts  in  Catalonia  and 
of  Lewis.  t^e  in  hopes  of  obtaining  better  con¬ 

ditions.  Catinat,  Villeroy,  and  Boufflers,  were  in 
the  field  with  a  numerous  army  before  the  confede¬ 
rates  had  affembled,  and  opened  the  campaign  with 
the  fiege  of  Ath.  The  town  furrendered  in  a  few 
days,  and  William  was  forced  to  content  himfelf 
with  protedling  Bruffels.  The  Duke  of  Vendofme 
gained  a  more  confiderable  and  glorious  advantage 
in  Catalonia.  He  invefted  Barcelona,  and  carried 
on  his  works  w  ith  fuch  impctuofity,  that  though 
the  Prince  of  Heffe  Darmfladt,  with  ten  thcufand 
men,  made  a  gajlant  defence,  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  a  capitulation.  The  Court  of  Madrid  had 
fent  an  exprefs  order  to  this  purpofe,  to  prevent  the 
ruin  of  the  city,  upon  receiving  advice  that  the 
army  under  the  Viceroy,  intended  for  the  relief  of 
Barcelona,  was  defeated.  Spain  now  became  eager 
for  peace,  and  her  impatience  was  more  inflamed 
by  thefuccefs  of  Pontis,  the  French  King’s  .admi¬ 
ral  in  America.  This  officer  had  taken  Cartha- 
gena,  pillaged  the  town,  razed  the  fortifications, 
and  arrived  fafe  in  France  with  a  booty  of  eight 
millions  of  crowns. 


He 
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He  gave  great  fpirits  to  the  French  nation  ;  and  A-  D* 

Lewis  would  probably  have  again  given  law  to  the  _ t 

Confederates,  had  he  been  as  fortunate  in  Poland 
as  in  Flanders,  Catalonia,  and  America.  The  Princaof 
popular  qualities  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  the  tensions  t** 
infinuating  addrefs  of  the  elegant  Polignac,  after-  ofepoknd. 
wards  Cardinal  of  that  name,  obtained  him  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Polilh  Diet.  The  Prince  was  elected 
King  of  Poland,  and  proclaimed  by  the  Primate 
of  the  Kingdom  ;  but  he  was  fupported  only  by 
his  own  talents  and  reputation.  On  the  contrary, 
Auguftus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  proclaimed  two 
hours  after  by  his  party,  affifted  by  large  refources 
of  money,  and  numerous  forces.  The  other  com¬ 
petitors  united  their  interefls  with  his  j  he  was 
efpoufed  by  the  late  King’s  fon,  and  had  gained 
over  many  of  the  Prince  of  Conti’s  friends  by  a 
generous  diftribution  of  money.  Lewis  perfifted 
in  maintaining  the  pretenfions  of  Conti,  and 
equipped  a  fleet  at  Dunkirk  to  convey  him  to 
Dantzic ;  but  the  magiftrates  of  that  city  refuflng 
to.  admit  his  troops,  he  was  forced  to  return  to 
France,  highly  chagrined  and  difappointed. 

His  Imperial  Majefty,  who  had  taken  part  with 
the  Eledlor  of  Saxony,  balanced  the  advantage 
gained  in  Poland  againft  the  King’s  late  fuccefles. 

He  receded  nothing  from  his  firlt  demands,  and  ' 
infilled  that  France  Ihould  reftore  all  her  acquifi- 
tions  from  the  Empire  fince  the  peace  of  Munfter. 

Spain  followed  the  example,  and  demanded  the 
Vql.  IVo  K  confirma- 
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A-  D-  confirmation  or  renewal  of  the  treaties  of  the  Py-* 
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t— vw  renees  and  Nimeguen,  and  called  upon  the  me¬ 
diator  and  Dutch  to  fupport  her  pretenfions.  While 
this  affair  was  debating,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Marfhal  Boufflers  held  five  fucceffive  conferences 
in  fight  of  both  armies,  and  at  laft  figned  a  paper, 
whereby  the  peace  between  England  and  France 
o^Ryfwlck  was  ac[jufted.  This  agreement  alarmed  the  Con¬ 
federates,  and  obliged  all  the  Allies,  except  the 
Emperor,  to  fign  the  propofals  prefen  ted  by  the 
French  Plenipotentiaries.  The  Imperial  ambaffa- 
dors  exclaimed  againft  this  tranfatftion  as  perfidious, 
and  protefted  againft  it  as  unjuft  to  their  mafter; 
but  in  the  end  they  were  forced  to  accede.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  treaty  was  figned  between  the  Emperor 
and  Lewis  ;  whereby’ the  King  agreed  to  reftore 
Treves,  the  Palatinate,  and  Lorrain,  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  owners  j  to  confirm  Francis  Lewis  Pala¬ 
tine  in  the  Eie&orate  of  Cologne  j  to  refer  the 
claim  of  the  Duchefs  of  Orleans  on  the  Palatinate 
to  arbitration  ;  to  cede  the  county  of  Spanheim  to 
the  King  of  Sweden  ;  in  a  word,  to  give  up  feme 
of  the  chief  points  for  which  the  war  was  under¬ 
taken,  though  they  were  different  from  what  the 
Emperor  required.  This  treaty  was  figned  on  the 
30th  day  of  October. 

The  treaty  with  England  imported,  that  Lewis 
fhould,  on  no  account,  difpute  William’s  preten¬ 
fions  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  any 
Ihape  affift  the  claim  of  James  II.  his  competitor. 

.  By 
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By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  the  King  made  reftitu-  a.  d. 
tion  of  all  his  conquefts  in  Catalonia,  of  Luxem- 
burgh,  Charleroy,  Mons,  and  all  his  acquifitions 
in  the  provinces  of  Luxemburgh,  Brabant,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  Hainault.  With  refpedt  to  the  States- 
General,  a  general  armiftice,  a  perpetual  amity,  a 
reciprocal  renunciation  of  all  pretenfions  on  each 
other,  and  a  mutual  reftitution  of  all  acquifitions, 
took  place.  The  Dutch  had,  befides,  concluded 
a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  put  in  execution. 

Such  was  the  iflue  of  a  long  and  bloody  war, 

(b  little  to  the  credit  of  Lewis,  and  fo  deftrudtive 
to  France.  Her  blood,  her  treafure,  were  ex- 
haufted,  her  lands  left  uncultivated,  her  commerce 
ruined,  domeftic  induftry  loft,  her  glory  faded, 
her  arms  difgraced. 


Ki 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

FOURTH  EPOCH. 

The  fir  ft  partition  treaty  concerning  the  Spanilh  fucceflion— » 
Death  of  the  young  Prince  of  Bavaria— Intrigues  at  Madrid 
—Second  partition  treaty — Duke  of  Anjou  fucceeds  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain — Lewis  apologifes  for  his  breach  of  the  par* 
tition  treaty — Demands  of  the  Confederates — Refufed  by 
Lewis — The  grand  alliance — Battle  of  Chiara— Triple  alli¬ 
ance  formed — State  of  France — Campaign  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands — in  Germany — in  Italy — Naval  tranfaftions — Cam¬ 
paign  on  the  Rhine — Battle  of  Spirebach — Campaign  on  the 
Lower  Rhine — The  French  fuccefsful  in  Italy — The  King  of 
Portugal  joins  the  allies — The  Duke  of  Marlborough  marches 
to  the  Danube — Battle  of  Blenheim — Reflexions  upon  it — 
Succeffes  of  the  French  in  Italy  and  Portugal — War  in  the 
Cevennes — Campaign  of  M.  Villars — Campaign  in  the  Low 
Countries— Campaign  in  Italy — Campaign  in  Spain — Battle 
ofRamillies — Siege  of  Turin — French  defeated  at  Turin— 
and  driven  out  of  Italy — French  King  folicits  peace — French 
fchemes  of  finance— Military  operations — Command  of  the 
army  given, to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy— Battle  of  Oudenarde 
—Lille  taken— Campaign  in  Italy — Sardinia  and  Minorca 
taken  by  the  Englilh— Lewis  again  folicits  peace — He  rcjetts 
the  preliminaries  of  the  allies. 

A.  D.  The  peace  of  Ryfwick  was  no  fooner  con- 
eluded,  than  a  general  apprehenfion  began  to  pre- 
The  fix**  vail,  that  Europe  would  fhortly  be  involved  in  a 
treaty °con- f'elh  war  concerning  the  Spanilh  fucceflion.  The 

Spanife  rue!  pretenfions  which  the  two  moft  ambitious  and 
teflion.  powerful 
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powerful  families  of  Europe  formed  to  the  crown 
of  Spain,  after  the  deceafe  of  the  reigning  Prince, 
could  not,  it  was  feared,  be  adjufled  by  negotia¬ 
tion.  The  fword  alone  mud  untie  thofe  knots 
which  had  puzzled  the  civilians.  Lewis  and 
Leopold  were  both  grand-children  of  Philip  III. 
of  Spain  j  both  had  married  daughters  of  Philip  IV. 
Thus  the  Dauphin,  and  Jofeph,  King  of  the 
Romans,  the  fruits  of  thofe  marriages,  were  doubly 
allied,  in  the  fame  degree,  to  the  Catholic  King. 
The  right  of  inheritance  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon.  Queen  Maria  Therefa,  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  was  mother  to  the 
Dauphin  j  but  this  Princefs  was  excluded  from  the 
fucceffion,  as  well  by  her  own  renunciation  at  her 
marriage  with  Lewis  XIV.  as  by  the  teftamentary 
difpofition  of  her  father.  In  confequence  of  this 
exclufion,  the  immediate  right  was  veiled  in  the 
fecond  daughter,  Margaret,  the  fruit  of  a  fecond 
marriage,  and  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Leopold. 
From  this  marriage  iffued  an  only  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  the  Eledor  of  Bavaria ;  fo  that  this 
Princefs,  and,  af:er  her,  the  Eledoral  Prince,  her 
fon,  were  the  legitimate  heirs  to  the  whole  Spanilh 
monarchy,  in  default  of  male  ifllie  by  Charles  the 
Second,  the  prefent  Sovereign,  had  the  teftament 
of  Philip  IV.  been  valid  :  but  the  Emperor  wanted 
to  preferve  the  Spanilh  monarchy  entire  in  his  own 
family,  and  procure  the  crown  for  his  fecond  fon, 
the  Archduke,  as  great  grandfon  of  Philip  the 
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Third;  and  therefore  he  difputed  the  right  of  hi? 
daughter,  the  Ele&refs,  from  the  renunciation  of 
her  aunt  Maria  Therefa,  and  the  will  of  her  grand¬ 
father  Philip. 

The  French  King  was  well  apprifed  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  the  Queen  of  Spain,  After  to  the  Emprefs, 
had  over  the  mind  of  the  King  her'  hufband.  He 
knew  that  the  bulk  of  the  Spanifh  nation  favoured 
the  claim  of  the  Bourbon  family  ;  but  he  was  fen- 
Able,  that  the  Court  in  general  was  in  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  intereft,  and  that  the  King  was  hedged  round 
with  the  creatures  of  the  Court  of  Vienna.  Emaf- 
culated  in  mind  and  body,  equally  infirm  in  his 
perfon  and  underftanding,  that  Prince  had  no  will 
of  his  own.  Every  thing  was  dictated  by  the 
Queen,  her  minion  the  admiral,  and  Count  Har- 
rache,  the  Impeiial  ambaflador.  He  fcarce  gave 
exprefflon  to  one  pafiion,  except  that  he  always 
fhewed  an  utter  averfion  to  the  appointing  a  fuc- 
ceflor  :  this  fubjeft  always  threw  him  into  fits  of 
rage  or  of  melancholy  ;  it  was  therefore  with  the 
greateft  delicacy  it  was  mentioned ;  and  Count 
Harrache  incurred  his  hatred,  by  once  prefling  him 
to  invite  the  Archduke  into  Spain.  Lewis  was 
perfeftly  aware,  that  fupporting  his  family  in  their 
claims  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  whole  Spanifh  mo¬ 
narchy  would  be  oppofed  by  all  the  Powers  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  was  fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  prefer- 
ving  the  feveral  dominions  of  that  monarchy  from 
fceing  difmembered.  Exhaufled  of  money,  and 

deftitute 
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deftitute  of  fleers  and  armies,  Spain  alone  could  a.^d. 
not  maintain  thofe  dominions :  fhe  was  a  lifelefs 
body,  which  France  muft  animate  and  fupport  at 
her  own  expence,  while  the  French  dominions, 
already  drained  and  exhaufted,  would  be  wholly 
emaciated  by  infufing  life  into,  and  cherifhing,  this 
inert  carcafe.  Neceffity  therefore  di&ated  the 
fcheme  of  a  partition  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy, 
which  indeed  was  not  a  new  project  j  for  fome- 
thing  of  this  nature  had  been  devifed  as  early  as 
the  year  1668,  in  cafe  King  Charles  had  died 
without  ififue. 

It  was  Lewis  himfelf  who  fuggefted  this  mea- 
fure.  It  was  mentioned  to  the  Lari  of  Portland, 
then  the  Englilh  mimfter  at  Verfailles  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  March,  16  98,  Count  Tallard  fet  out  for 
London  with  fimilar  proposals.  For  the  whole 
fummer  the  treaty  was  in  agitation,  and  at  length 
concluded  at  the  Hague,  and  figned  by  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  France,  Great-Britain,  and  the 
States-General.  Agreeably  to  this  partition,  Naples 
and  Sicily,  the  fea-ports  of  the  Tufcan  coaft,  the 
marquifate  of  Final,  and  the  province  of  Gui- 
pufcoa,  were  affigned  to  the  Dauphin.  To  the 
Eledtoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  were  adjudged  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  the  empire  of  the  Indies,  and 
the  fovereignty  of  the  Netherlands ;  while  the 
dukedom  of  Milan  formed  the  portion  of  the 
Archduke,  fecond  fon  of  the  Emperor.  The 
treaty  guarded  againft  the  death  of  the  Electoral 
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A-  D-  Prince,  and,  in  cafe  of  this  event,  fubftituted  the 

J  70.0.  . 

wy  pledtor,  his  father.  The  fame  was  done  with 
refpedt  to  the  Archduke,  a:  whofe  deaih  the  Duchy 
of  Milan  fhould  be  fequt-ftered,  and  governed  by 
the  Prince  of  Vaudemont.  This  muit  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  one  of  the  moft  flagrant  fchemes  of  en¬ 
croachments  that  tyranny  ever  planned.  Three 
powerful  (fates,  engaged  in  a  project  for  difmem- 
beringa  kingdom,  in  befpite  of  the  fovereign  and 
people,  and  in  direbt  violation  of  every  principle  of 
honour.  c  '  '  1  • 

It  was  intended  to  communicate  the  treaty  to 
the  Emperor  and  Eledtor  of  Bavaria,  but  to  keep 
it  a  profound  fet  ret  from  the  Court  of  Madrid. 
However,  it  was  impoftible  to  conceal  a  tranfac- 
tion  to  which  fo  many  nations  were  privy ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Emperor,  who  was  difpleafed 
with  the  partition,  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  Court 
<}f  Madrid.  Torcy  lays,  that  the  firft  account 
reached  the  Spanilh  miniftry  by  the  way  of  Hol¬ 
land.  The  whole  Court  took  fire  at  the  indignity ; 
an  extraordinary  council  was  immediate  aflfembled  ; 
and  the  refult  was,  the  King’s  making  a  will,  by 
which  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  was  infti- 
tuted  foie  heir  to  the  Spanilh  monarchy.  Lewis 
and  William  complained,  at  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
of  the  injuftice  done  to  the  other  competitors  5  and 

Death  0f difputes  were  rifing,  when  the  Elebtoral  Prince 

Prince°of 5  d‘ed  fuddenly  at  Brudihls,  on  the  9th  of  January, 
Bavaria.  1 699,  not  without  violent  fufpicions  of  poifon.. 
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As  this  event  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs,  A-  D- 

.  17°°- 

Lewis  difpatched  Count  Tallard  a  fecond  time  to  » 
the  Court  of  London,  with  propofitions  for  a  new 
convention.  The  Court  of  Spain  imagined,  that 
fuch  a  meafure  would  enfue  :  the  people  were  exaf- 
perated  at  the  infolence  of  three  foreign  Powers, 
who  affumed  the  right  of  parcelling  out  their  domi¬ 
nions  i  their  pride  was  alarmed  at  this  fecond 
attempt  to  difmember  their  monarchy;  and  the 
nobility  fired  at  the  thoughts  of  lofing  the  lucra¬ 
tive  governments.  But  the  King’s  life  was  in 
imminent  danger,  the  miniftry  weak  and  divided, 
the  grandees  were  fadlious,  and  the  whole  nation 
difcontented.  They  were  difgufted  with  the  Houle 
of  Auftria,  by  the  rapacity  of  Queen  Mariana,  and 
the  contempt  fhe  (hewed  for  the  Spaniffi  nation. 

How  to  avoid  the  impending  blow  that  threatened 
the  diffolution  of  the  monarchy,  was  a  talk  fur- 
iounded  with  a  thoufand  difficulties.  Should  a 
difpofition  in  favour  of  the  Archduke  take  place, 
they  forefaw  Spain  would  be  oppreffed  by  German 
favourites,  the  nobility  deprived  of  all  offices  of 
profit  and  honour,  and  a  bloody  war,  fupported  by 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  entailed  upon  the 
fucceffion.  On  the  contrary,  by  preferring  the 
claim  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  Spain  muff  be¬ 
come  a  province  of  France,  and  they  muft  incur 
the  refentment  of  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 

Great- Britain,  and  the  States-General. 
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Intrigues  at 
Madrid. 


The  Marquis  de  Harcourt,  the  French  ambaf- 
fador  at  Madrid,  conduced  himfelf  with  fo  much 
addrefs,  that  he  gained  over  to  the  intereft  of  his 
matter,  the  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  the  Marquis  de 
Montency,  with  many  other  perfons  of  influenge 
and  diftindtion.  Lewis,  though  he  had  projected 
the  fecond  treaty  of  partition,  kept  aloof,  in  order 
to  obferve  the  change  which  the  civil  commotions 

O 


at  Madrid  might  produce.  Portocarrero,  and  the 
French  faction,  perceiving  the  fentiments  of  the 
people  fq  averfe  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  em¬ 
ployed  their  emifiaries  to  propagate  a  notion,  that 
Lewis  alone  was  in  a  condition  to  preferve  the 
Spanifh  monarchy  entire;  that  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  was  feeble,  and  exhaufted  ;  and  that  any 
Prince  of  that  line  mutt  owe  his  fupport  to  deteft- 
able  heretics.  The  Cardinal  ufed  fpiritual  wea¬ 
pons,  and  tampered  with  the  weaknefs  of  his  fove- 
reign.  He  advifed  him  to  confulc  the  Holy  See 
on  the  important  bufinefs  of  appointing  a  fuccef- 
for,  knowing  well  that  the  pontiff  was  a  creature 
of  Lewis.  The  Catholic  King  obeyed  the  pri¬ 
mate  ;  a  college  of  Cardinals  was  afiembled  by 
Innocent  XII.  and  the  renunciation  of  Maria 
Therefa  declared  void,  as  founded  upon  compul- 
fion,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and 
in  direct  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy.  His  Holinefs  preficd  the  King  to 
make  a  new  will,  in. favour  of  a  grandfon  of  the 
French  Monarch  :  he  made  it  a  cafe  of  confcience, 

and 
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and  (aid,  that  the  repofe  of  Chriftenddm  depended 
pn  his  refolution.  When  the  King;  was  in  extre-  -w 
mity,  Portocarrero  touched  this  firing  with  great 
addrefs.  Charles  believed  the  falvation  of  his  foul 
depended  on  this  tranfadion  ;  he  yielded,  framed 
a  w  ill,  appointing  the  Duke  of  Anjou  foie  heir  to 
all  his  dominions,  and  foon  after  expired.  Lewis 
pretended  ignorance  of  the  means  ufed  to  bring  his 
Catholic  Maicfty  to  this  determination.  All  thiss\cond  Par_ 

■>  1  _  tition  treaty 

time  his  ambafiador,  Count  Tallard,  was  negotia¬ 
ting  with  Wiliiam  and  the  Statcs-General  about  a 
fecond  treaty  of  partition  ;  but  the  uncertainty  of 
the  Emperor’s  refolution  had  ferved  as  a  pretext  to 
retard  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  At  laft,  hearing 
it  was  Cgned,  mod  of  the  Powers  in  Europe  were 
difpleafed  with  it ;  and  many  of  them  -were  willing 
to  fide  with  the  Emperor  to  difpute  it. 

When  the  King  of  Spain’s  death  and  laft  will  Duke  of 
were  announced  to  the  Court  of  Verfailles,  Lewis  ^"d°utoftK 
feemed  to  hefitate  between  his  inclination  and  of 

gagements  to  his  allies.  The  miniftry  were  di¬ 
vided  :  the  Dauphin,  Madam  de  Maintenon,  and 
certain  perfons  of  the  miniftry,  perfuaded  the 
King  to  accept  the  will;  a  greater  number  declared 
for  the  treaty  of  partition.  Lewis  affedled  a  kind 
of  neutrality  ;  but  the  Dauphin  fpoke  with  fuch  an 
air  of  refolution,  and  advanced  fuch  arguments,  as 
gained  the  whole  miniftry,  and  convinced  Lewis. 

As  foon  as  the  will  was  accepted,  Lewis  clapped 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  on  the  (boulder,  and  told  him, 

in 
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*7o°*  in  the  prefence  of  the  Marquis  de  Rios,  “  Sir,  the 

- -  King  of  Spain  has  made  you  a  king ;  the  grandees 

demand  you  ;  the  people  wifh  for  you  ;  and  I  give 
my  confent.  Remember,  you  are  a  Prince  of 
France.  Love  your  people,  gain  their  affe&ion 
by  the  lenity  of  your  government,  and  render 
yourfelf  worthy  of  the  throne  you  are  going  to 
afcend.”  The  young  Monarch  was  congratulated 
on  his  elevation  ;  and,  on  the  4th  day  of  December, 
he  began  his  journey  for  Madrid. 

Lewis  aPo-  The  firft  care  of  the  French  King  now  was  to 
his  breach  apologife  for  this  meafure  to  his  allies,  and  excufe 
tian^treatyi  his  breach  of  an  engagement  fo  lately  contracted. 
This  bufinefs  was  left  to  the  Marquis  de  Torcy, 
who  plied  the  Earl  of  Manchefter,  the  Englifti 
minifter  at  Verfailles,  with  all  the  arguments  that 
eloquence,  artifice,  and  refinement  in  politics, 
could  fuggeft.  He  concluded  with  affirming,  that 
the  partition  treaty  would  have  been  more  agree¬ 
able  to  his  mafter  than  the  will,  which  the  King 
accepted  purely  from  a  defire  of  preferving  the  peace 
of  Europe.  The  States-General,  who  had  pre- 
fented  a  memorial  to  Lewis,  expreffihg  their 
aflonilhment  at  his  breach  of  the  treaty,  were 
anfwered  with  the  fame  apologies  ufed  to  the  Earl 
of  Manchefter.  Lewis  replied  to  their  memorial, 
and  difperfed  his  anfwer  through  all  the  Courts  in 
Europe  j  declaring,  that  what  he  chiefly  confidered 
was  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  treaty,  the  prefer-’ 
Vation  of  the  repofe  of  Europe  ;  and  that,  true  to 
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this  principle,  he  departed  only  from  the  words, 
the  better  to  adhere  to  the  fpirit  of  the  treaty. 

King  William  did  not  fail  to  dilfemble  alfo  :  he 
concealed  his  refervtment,  and  behaved  with  fuch 
apparent  indifference,  that  it  was  univerfaily  ima¬ 
gined  he  had  been  privy  to  the  tranfafbon.  His 
aim  was  to  found  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  to 
difcover  how  they  flood  affeCted  before  he  unbo- 
ibmed  himfelf.  Some  time  after,  his  envoy  was 
empowered  to  treat  with  the  French  and  Spanifh 
ambaffadors  about  maintaining  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  for  which  he  demanded  fecurity,  infilling  Demands  of 

*  i  o  *  n  ^on*e" 

that  the  French  troops  fhould  evacuate  the  Spanilh  derates. 
Netherlands  j.  that  the  cities  of  Ollend  and  New¬ 
port  fhould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  his  Britannic 
Majefly  j  that  the  fubjeCts  of  Great-Britain  fhould 
retain  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities, 
they  ever  enjoyed  in  their  commerce  with  Spain, 
and  the  fame  as  France  or  any  other  State  pofTeffedj 
that  all  treaties  between  England  and  Spain  be  re¬ 
newed  j  that  no  part  of  the  Spanifh  dominions 
fhould  ever,  upon  any  account,  be  transferred  to 
France  j  and  that  a  treaty,  formed  on  thefe  de¬ 
mands,  fhould  be  guaranteed  by  the  Powers  in 
friendfhip  with  the  contracting  parties.  The 
States-General  demanded  the  fame  conditions,  and 
all  the  flrong  fortreffes  of  the  Netherlands  as  cau¬ 
tionary  towns.  Lewis’s  ambaffador  was  fo  atto- 
nifhed  at  the  propofals,  that  he  faid  they  could  not 
have  been  more  exorbitant,  had  his  matter  loll 

four 
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A-  D‘  four  fuccefiive  battles.  The  King  was  filled  with 
indignation  at  thefe  demands ;  he  forefaw  the  war 
Lewh.led  by  would  be  renewed,  and  made  the  linkable  prepara¬ 
tions.  He  formed  a  treaty  with  the  King  ot  Pop* 
tugal,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Mantua,  the  latter 
of  whom  received  a  French  garrilon  into  his  capi¬ 
tal.  In  Germany  he  contradted  an  alliance  with 
the  Dukes  of  Wolfembutile  and  Saxe-Gotha,  and 
the  Bifhop  of  Munfter.  The  Eledtor  of  Saxony 
likewife  was  on  the  point  of  acceding  to  the  fame 
alliance,  when  the  fituation  of  affairs  obliged  him 
to  keep  aloof.  The  Eledtor  of  Bavaria,  at  that 
time  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  declared  his 
refolution  to  fupport  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Con- 
ceffions  were  made  to  fecure  fo  powerful  an  ally  ; 
and  the  Eledtor  was  put  into  fo  good  humour,  that 
he  prevailed  with  his  brother,  the  Eledtor  of  Co¬ 
logne,  to  embrace  the  fame  engagements.  They 
were  both  the  uncles  of  Philip  V. 

On  the  contrary  fide,  the  Emperor  began  with 
exerting  every  expedient  to  haften  the  meafures  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States-Generah 
He  was  determined  to  fupport  the  Archduke;  but, 
force  having  gained  feveral  Princes  of  the  Empire, 
he  was  too  weak  alone  to  maintain  a  war  againft 
the  powerful  united  monarchies.  King  William 
had  the  fame  intentions  as  the  Emperor  ;  but  he  was 
thwarted  by  the  Tory  party,  and  indeed  the  general 
averfion  of  the  Englifh  nation  to  accumulate  theijf 
debts,  and  enter  upon  a  frelh  quarrel.  He  re¬ 
ceive 
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ceived  a  letter  from  the  new  King  of  Spain,  noti¬ 
fying  his  acceffion  to  that  throne,  and  exprefling 
his  defire  of  cultivating  a  friendfhip  with  the  King 
and  Crown  of  England.  William  was  at  this 
time  in  treaty  with  the  Emperor  and  States-Gene- 
ral ;  .  but  the  new  miniftry  importuned  him  fo 
ftrongly,  not  only  to  return  a  civil  anfwer,  but  to 
acknowledge  Philip,  that  he  was  obliged  to  com¬ 
ply.  This  was  an  alarming  incident  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  who  had  ordered  his  army  to  march  into  Italy, 
to  take  poflefiion  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  He 
renewed  his  inftances  to  the  States-General;  and 
they  fo  powerfully  folicited  the  King  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  grand  alliance  alliance, 
took  place,  and  a  treaty  was  figned  at  the  Hague, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  between  the  minifters 
of  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  England,  and  the 
States-General.  The  obje&s  propofed  by  the 
Confederates  were,  to  procure  the  Emperor  fatis- 
fadtion  in  the  Spanifh  fuccefiion,  fuflicient  fecurity 
for  the  dominions,  navigation,  and  commerce,  of 
the  allies;  to  retrain  the  power  of  Lewis;  and 
to  wrell  Spain  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bourbon 
family. 

The  French  King  being  informed  of  the  march 
of  the  Imperial  forces,  ordered  a  powerful  army 
to  move  towards  Italy.  The  Prince  Vaudemont, 
governor  of  Milan,  obeyed  the  laft  will  of  Charles 
II.  and  his  example  was  followed  by  all  the  other 
governors  of  the  fevtr.il  dominions  that  compofe 
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compofe  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  was  appointed  generaliffimo  of  the  French 
forces ;  and,  had  his  fincerity  been  equal  to  his 
valour,  f  ranee  and  Spain  would  have  had  reafon 
to  promife  themfelves  fuccefs  in  Italy.  However, 
before  the  arrival  of  this  army,  Prince  Eugene, 
the  Imperial  general,  had  entered  Italy  by  the  Ve¬ 
netian  territories,  forced  the  ftreng  poll  of  Carpi, 
defended  by  M.  Saint  Fremont,  reduced  the  whole 
country  between  the  Adige  and  the  Adda,  and 
obliged  Catinat  to  retire  behind  the  Oglio,  the 
better  to  cover  the  Milanefe.  Catinat  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  ability  of  Prince  Eugene?  but,  fuf- 
pedling  fome  fecret  caufe  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
campaign,  he  requefted  to  be  recalled  :  the  King 
granted  his  requeft.  M.  Villeroy  was  fent  to  - 
ofrelieve  him  ;  but,  before  his  departure  from  the 
army,  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Chiara  was  fought 
on  the  ill  of  September.  Nothing  could  be  more 
extraordinary  than  the  conduft  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  in  this  afiion.  He  fought  with  the  utmoft 
bravery,  expofed  his  perfon  to  the  moft  imminent 
danger,  and  feemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  fpirit  of 
refentment  againft  that  very  enemy  with  whom  he 
had  a  fecret  correfpondence.  It  was  by  his  per- 
fuafio.n,  that  the  enemy  were  attacked  in  their 
entrenched  camp  ;  and  to  his  obftinacy  was  owing 
the  general  lofs  fuftained,  which  exceeded  five 
thoufand  men.  To  the  coldnefs  and  backwardnefs 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  French  writers  attribute 
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attribute  all  the  future  fuccefs  of  the  Imperial 
general  during  the  campaign,  the  lofs  of  all  the 
Mantuan  territories,  the  towns  on  the  Oglio,  and 
the  enterprife  on  Cremona,  in  which  M.  Villeroy 
was  made  prifoner.  Still,  however,  Lewis  enter¬ 
tained  no  fufpicion  of  his  ally.  He  attributed  the  • 
whole  to  the  activity  and  military  genius  of  Prince 
Eugene,  and  therefore  fent  the  Duke  of  Ven- 
dofrne,  a  general  of  the  higheft  reputation,  to  op- 
pofe  him.  But  the  reality  of  Catinat’s  fufpicions 
were  confirmed  when  Lewis  prefied  the  Duke  to 
perform  his  engagements  as  an  ally. 

The  King  of  England  was  the  open  and  avowed 
enemy  of  Lewis :  he  palled  over  to  Holland  to 
adjuft  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  and  the 
proportion  of  troops  which  each  of  the  allies  was  to 
fupply.  Had  all  the  confederates  performed  their  j[h'cetr'pk 
engagements,  the  alliance  would  even  have  proved  formed, 
too  powerful  for  France,  exhaufted  by  the  late 
war,  and  now  rather  encumbered  than  reinforced 
by  the  inanimate  weight  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy  : 
but  England  alone  afted  up  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
confederacy,  and,  inltead  of  an  auxiliary,  became 
the  principal  in  the  war.  Before  the  time  for 
aftion  arrived,  William  was  no  more  ;  but  Qgeen 
Anne,  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  refolved,  by 
the  advice  of  her  people,  to  purfue  the  meafures  he 
had  planned.  The  tranfports,  which  the  Court  of 
France  could  hardly  reftrain,  when  the  news  of 
King  William’s  death  arrived,  proved  what  a  dan- 
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gerous  enemy  he  was  efteemed.  The  Parifians 
made  public  rejoicings  at  the  event ;  and  fuch  in¬ 
decent  raptures  did  it  produce  in  France,  that  Car¬ 
dinal  Grimani  complained  of  them  to  the  Pope, 
as  an  infult  on  his  matter  the  Emperor,  connected 
to  William  by  the  ties  of  friendlhip  and  alliance. 
Lewis  fet  all  engines  to  work  to  detach  the  Dutch 
from  the  confederacy;  but  the  Earl  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  ambafiador  extraordinary  from  the  new 
Queen  of  England,  kept  their  councils  fteady,  ani¬ 
mated  them  to  a  full  exertion  of  their  power,  con¬ 
certed  the  plan  of  operations,  and  agreed  with  the 
Imperial  and  Dutch  minifters,  that  war  fhould  be 
declared  sgainft  France,  on  the  fame  day,  at 
Vienna,  London,  and  the  Hague. 

France  was  now  going  to  enter  into  a  war,  the 
moft  important  {he  was  ever  engaged  in,  without 
councils  to  diredt,  or  generals  to  execute.  Cha- 
millard,  the  creature  of  Madame  Maintenon,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  adminiftration,  with  no  other 
talent  than  honefty.  Unfortunately,  he  thought 
himfelf  able  to  fuftain  the  whole  weight  of  that 
vail  government,  which  had  often  proved  too  heavy 
for  the  united  fhoulders  of  the  great  Colbert  and 
Louvois.  Lewis  was  no\y  old  ;  but  he  imagined 
that  his  experience  would  enable  him  to  diredt  his 
minifters  and  generals.  The  latter  were  tied  down, 
like  ambaftadors,  to  certain  inftrudtions,  from 
which  they  were  not  to  deviate.  The  operations 
of  the  field  were  planned  by  Lewis  and  his  mir 

nifter, 
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nifter,  in  the  cabinet  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
The  fpirit  of  enterprife  was  extinguifhed,  and  that 
promptitude  of  feizing  opportunities,  that  forms 
the  military  art,  loft,  while  couriers  were  detached 
to  obtain  a  latitude  in  the  orders.  Befides,  Cha- 
millard  had  the  difpofal  of  all  military  preferments  : 
regiments  were  given  to  boys,  which  ufed  to  be  the 
reward  of  long-diftinguilhed  fervices :  difcipline, 
fo  ftrictly  maintained  by  Louvois,  relaxed  under 
Chamillard :  all  the  corps  were  incomplete ;  and 
Lewis  had  frequently  no  more  than  the  name  and 
expence  of  large  armies.  Such  was  the  fituation 
of  France  when  war  was  declared;  when  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  dropped  off  from  his  alliance,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  joined  with  the  allies,  and 
declared  for  the  Archduke  ;  when  even  many  parts 
of  the  Spanifh  dominions  began  to  exprefs  a  diflike 
to  the  government  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  and 
an  open  revolt  had  appeared  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Lewis  received  the  fiift  checks  in  Italy 
from  the  great  abilities  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  pow¬ 
erful  combination  raifed,  out  of  jealoufy,  againft 
Catinat,  and  the  defertion  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
His  armies  in  Germany  had  received  little  repulfes; 
he  had  loft  fome  towns  ;  and  feveral  of  his  letter 
allies  were  crulhed  before  they  could  perform  any 
fervice ;  but  it  was  not  before  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  exerted  themfelves,  that  he  perceived  the  lad 
teverfe  of  fortune. 

L  % 
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A •  a  The  Earl  of  Marlborough  took  the  command 

s— of  the  confederete  army  in  Flanders,  in  the  month 
the  Nether-  of  July,  1702.  He  had  learned  the  art  of  war 
from  Turenne,  whofe  difcernment  foon  difcovered 
in  him  all  the  qualities  of  a  heroj  that  he  was 
cool,  patient,  penetrating,  and  perfevering  5  that 
his  genius  was  vaft,  and  his  application  indefati¬ 
gable.  Lewis,  to  oppofe  this  general,  fent  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  grandfon,  and  Marfhal 
Boufflers,  in  whofe  valour  and  experience  he  repofed 
great  confidence.  The  judicious  marches  and 
encampments  of  the  Britilh  general  obliged  the 
French  every  where  to  retire.  In  the  fpaee  of  a 
month  all  Spanifh  Guelderland  was  evacuated, 
feveral  towns  were  taken  j  and  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  tofave  his  reputation,  was  forced  to  return 
to  Verfailles.  After  Venlo,  Ruremonde,  and  other 
places,  had  furrendered,  Boufflers,  confounded  at 
the  rapidity  of  Marlborough’s  conquefts,  deter¬ 
mined  to  cover  Liege ;  but,  on  the  approach  of 
the  allied  army,  he  retired  to  Brabant,  leaying  the 
Earl  to  purfue  his  fuccefs.  In  a  word,  Liege  was 
taken,  the  French  were  driven  back  to  their  own 
dominions,  and  Marlborough’s  charadter  was  efta- 
bliffled. 

inGermany.  Lewis  had  two  armies  on  the  Rhine,  commanded 
by  the  Marquis  de  Villars  and  Count  de  Guifcard. 
After  reducing  Newburgh,  they  were  fruftrated 
in  a  defign  of  furrounding  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden, 
who  made  a  mafterly  retreat,  Villars,  however, 

eroded 
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croffed  the  Rhine,  and  attacked  him  at  Friedlingen. 

The  conflict  was  obftinate ;  vidlory  had  already 
declared  for  the  King:  but  an  unaccountable  panic 
feized  the  French  troops,  which  had  almoft  pro¬ 
duced  a  defeat.  The  intrepidity  of  Villars  alone 
retrieved  the  day,  infpired  the  forces  with  frefii 
courage,  and  fecured  that  viftory  which  he  had 
already  gained  by  his  condufl.  This  event  ob¬ 
tained  him  the  dignity  of  marfhal,  and  fo  won  the 
confidence  of  his  matter,  that  he  refolved  to  oppofe 
him  in  Flanders  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough.  To 
the  vidlory  of  Friedlingen  it  was  owing,  that  the 
allied  army  was  obliged  to  finilh  the  campaign  after 
the  reduction  of  a  few  inconfiderable  places,  and 
that  the  French  were  in  a  capacity  to  balance 
their  Ioffes  by  the  conqueft  of  Triers  and  Traer- 
bach. 

The  French  King  found  means,  by  the  arts  of  InIta]y4 
corruption,  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Court  from  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  was  negle&ed,  and  forced  to  a£t  defenfively. 

Indeed  his  forces  were  fo  much  reduced,  that  it  re¬ 
quired  the  whole  ftrength  of  his  genius  to  keep  any 
footing  in  the  country  he  had  overrun  the  prece¬ 
ding  year.  It  was  fuppofed,  on  good  authority, 
that  Count  Mansfield,  prefident  of  the  council  of 
war  at  Vienna,  was  bribed  to  withhold  fupplies 
from  Prince  Eugene ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  inclination 
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he  expreffed  of  obliging  the  French  King,  by 
renewing  the  war  in  Germany.  Eugene  had 
nearly  triumphed  over  all  difficulties ;  but  a  fine 
fcheme  he  had  formed  to  furprife  the  French  at 
Luzzara  was  difconcerted  by  mere  accident.  Even 
the  vigilant,  cautious  Vendofme  had  almoft  been 
catched  napping,  and  the  new  King  of  Spain 
defeated  on  his  firft  arrival  in  Italy.  After  all,  the 
battle  was  fought  with  fuch  equal  fortune,  that 
both  fides  claimed  the  victory,  though  indeed  the 
confequences  feemed  to  determine  it  in  favour  of 
the  French  general.  Luzzara  and  Guaftalla  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Catholic  King ;  and  Philip, 
proud  of  this  conqueft,  returned  in  triumph  to 
Madrid. 

In  maritime  affairs,  Lewis  was  not  more  fortu¬ 
nate.  After  the  attempt  on  Cadiz  had  mifearried. 
Sir  George  Rooke,  the  Englifh  admiral,  entered 
the  harbour  of  Vigo,  forced  the  ftrong  booms  and 
chains  laid  acrofs  the  entrance,  defeated  Chateau 
Renaud,  drove  eight  ffiips  of  war  on  ffiore,  took 
ten  ffiips  of  the  line  and  eleven  rich  galleons,  and 
fet  fail  for  England  with  a  booty  of  four  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight,  having  deftroyed  nearly  double  that 
fum  in  fix  galleons  that  perifhed.  In  the  Weft- 
Indies,  a  fifty-gun  ffiip  was  driven  affiore  by  the 
brave  Engliffi  admiral,  Bembow,  and  deftroyed. 
M.  Du  Caffe  likewife  narrowly  efcaped  being 
defeated  :  with  ten  fail  of  the  line  he  engaged  the 
Engliffi  admiral  with  an  equal  number  of  ffiips. 

The 
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*The  fight  was  maintained  for  a  whole  day  by  Bern- 
bow,  who  renewed  it  next  morning,  though  v — * 
deferted  by  almoft  all  his  captains  ;  but  his  force 
was  too  fmall :  he  returned  to  Jamaica  with  the 
lofs  of  a  leg,  granted  a  com  million  for  trying  feve- 
ral  of  his  officers,  had  two  fhot  for  cowardice,  and 
received  this  honourable  teftimony  of  his  valour 
from  Du  Caffe ;  “  Sir,  I  had  little  hope,  on  Mon¬ 
day  laft,  but  to  have  fupped  in  your  cabin  ;  but  it 
pleafed  God  to  order  it  otherwife*  I  am  thankful 
for  it.  As  for  thofe  cowardly  captains,  who 
deferted  you,  hang  them  up ;  for  by  God  they 
deferve  it.’* 

The  French  King  refolved  to  keep  Villars  upon 
the  Rhine,  and  powerfully  to  reinforce  the  Eledlor  on  the  Rhine 
of  Bavaria  by  which  means  the  Emperor  was  un¬ 
der  the  neceffity  of  detaining  the  troops  deftined  to 
join  the  confederates  in  Flanders.  Villars  took 
the  fortrefs  of  Kehl.  The  Eledlor,  dividing  the 
Imperial ifts  by  a  feint,  defeated  General  Schilk 
near  Paffau,  attacked  the  Saxon  troops  that 
guarded  the  artillery,  with  fuch  impetuofity  as 
entirely  routed  and  difperfed  them,  reduced  New¬ 
burgh  on  the  Inn,  and  obtained  a  complete  vidlory 
over  another  body  of  Imperialifts,  near  Burgen- 
feldt ;  in  which  adlion  the  young  Prince  of  Bran- 
denburgh  Anfpach  was  killed.  Purfuing  his  good 
fortune,  he  advanced  to  Ratifbon  ;  and,  after  his 
jundlion  with  the  troops  of  Bavaria,  he  obtained  a 
vidlory  over  Count  Stirum,  who  commanded  a 
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body  of  twenty  thoufand  Imperialifts  at  Donawerr. 

— .  In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  affifted 
by  Count  T allard,  laid  fiege  to  Old  Brifac,  which, 
after  a  brave  defence,  furrendered  in  fourteen  days. 
The  army  was  now  left  to  the  foie  command  of 
Tallard,  who  had  exprefs  orders  to  inveft  Landau. 
H  is  lines  were  not  quite  finifhed,  when  he  received 
advice  that  the  Prince  of  Heffe  refolved  to  attack 
Battle  of  him,  and  raife  the  fiege.  Tallard,  fuddenly  quit- 
Syirtbach.  t-ng  jjnes^  fep  unexpectedly  on  the  Prince  near 

Spirebach,  and  obliged  him,  after  incredible 
efforts,  and  the  nobleft  proofs  of  courage,  to  yield 
the  victory,  and  relinquifh  his  delign,  with  the  lofs 
of  three  thoufand  men  left  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
In  this  action  Lewis  loft  the  brave  Pracontal,  one 
of  his  beft  officers  ;  but  the  fiege  was  refumed,  and 
Landau  furrendered  by  capitulation ;  and  Augfburg 
was  reduced  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
campaign  But  thefe  advantages  were  more  than  counter- 
Rhi^eL°Wer balanced  by  the  Ioffes  on  the  Lower  Rhine. 
Villeroy  and  Bouffiers  took  poffeffion  of  Tongeren, 
with  defign  to  relieve  Bonne,  befieged  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  This  ftrong  city  furrendered 
within  fight  of  the  French  generals,  who  retreated 
with  precipitation  at  Marlborough’s  approach, 
blew  up  the  works  of  Tongeren,  took  fhelter  be¬ 
hind  their  lines,  and  were  forced  by  Generals  Coe- 
horn  and  Spaar  in  two  different  places.  Bouffiers, 
however,  gained  fome  advantage  over  Opdam,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp.  Te  Deum  was 
'  fung 
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fung  at  Paris  ;  but  the  victory  remained  fo  doubt-  A-  D- 
ful,  that  Boufflers  was  Toon  after  difgraced  by 
Lewis,  and  Opdam  deprived  of  his  command  by 
the  States-General.  Villeroy  gave  fome  intima¬ 
tions  that  he  would  wait  for  the  confederate  army 
in  his  camp  at  St.  Job  ;  but,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  fet  fire  to  his  camp, 
and  retired  within  his  lines  with  precipitation.  Jn 
confequence  of  this  retreat,  Huy,  Limburgh,  and 
Gueldres,  were  taken. 

In  Italy  Lewis  had  better  fortune :  there  the  ill-  „  _  . 

*  a  #  The  French 

management  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  obliged  the  fuccefsfuim 
Imperialifts  to  a£l  defenfively.  The  King’s  troops, 
after  reducing  the  fortrefs  of  Barfillo,  took  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Duke  of  Modena’s  territories;  and  Ven- 
dofme  having  difeovered  a  fecret  treaty  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  difarmed  all 
the  forces  of  the  latter.  Exafperated  at  this  in- 
fult,  the  Duke  put  the  French  ambaflador  under 
arreft;  upon  which  Lewis  fent  him  a  menacing 
letter,  giving  him  to  underhand,  that  as  neither 
religion,  honour,  intereft,  or  the  moft  folemn 
obligations,  had  been  able  to  influence  his  condud, 
the  Duke  de  Vendofme  would  acquaint  him  with 
certain  propofitions,  to  w'hich  he  muft,  in  the  fpace 
of  twenty -four  hours,  put  in  his  definitive  anfwer. 

This  peremptory  letter  widened  the  breach :  the 
Duke  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  acknowledged  the  Archduke  Charles  King 
of  Spain,  and  fent  envoys  to  England  and  Hol¬ 
land, 
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land,  intimating  his  inclination  of  acceding  to 
confederacy.  Soon  after  the  Duke  was  joined  by 
a  body  of  Imperial  horfe.  under  Vifconti,  and 
afterwards  by  Count  Staremberg  with  fifteen  thou- 
fand  men,  who  effected  this  junction  in  defpite  of 
all  the  difficulties  confequent  on  a  march  through 
an  enemy’s  country. 

The  PortUguefe  Minifier,  reflecting  on  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  would  refult  to  the  kingdom  from  the 
union  of  the  Crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  over¬ 
awed  by  the  power  of  the  combined  fleets,  which 
hovered  upon  their  coafts,  and  flattered  by  the 
fplendQr  of  a  match  between  the  Infanta  and  the 
Archduke  Charles,  the  competitor  for  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  before  the  end  of  the  year  embraced  the 
confederacy,  figneda  treaty  with  the  Emperor,  the 
Queen  of  Great-Britain,  and  the  States-General. 
Here  it  was  flipulated,  that  King  Charles  fhould 
be  conveyed  by  the  combined  fleets  into  Portugal  j 
that  he  fhould  be  attended  with  twelve  thoufand 
land  forces,  with  a  great  fupply  of  money,  arms, 
and  ammunition  ;  and  that  he  fhould,  immediatly 
on  his  landing,  be  joined  by  an  army  of  twenty- 
eight  thoufand  Portuguefe.  Accordingly,  the 
Emperor  declared  his  fon,  the  Archduke,  King  of 
Spain  ;  and  that  Prince,  after  a  conference  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  Dufleldorf,  fet  out  for 
England,  from  whence  he  was  to  be  conveyed  to 
Portugal.  On  his  arrival  at  Lifbon,  he  found 
that  Court  overwhelmed  with  forrow  for  the 

death 
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death  of  the  Infanta,  the  intended  fpoufe  of  King 
Charles. 

Lewis  balanced  the  lofs  of  his  Portuguefe  Ma- 
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jelly’s  alliance  with  the  lucky  incident  of  the  revolt 
in  Hungary,  artfully  fomented  by  the  Court  of 
Verfailles,  and  now  grown  to  fuch  a  pitch,  as  to 
endanger  thefafetyof  the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  Had  ,7c4. 
the  Hungarian  malcontents  added  in  concert  with 
the  Eleflor  of  Bavaria,  Vienna  mull  have  been  in¬ 
fallibly  loft,  and  the  Emperor  driven  out  of  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  Elector  was  mailer  of 
all  the  places  on  the  Danube  as  far  as  Paffau. 

Thirty  thoufand  French,  under  Count  Marftn, 
who  fucceeded  Villars,  fent  to  quell  the  rebellious 
Cevennois,  menaced  the  Imperial  capital  on  the 
other  fide  the  Danube.  Ragotlki,  at  the  head  of 
the  Hungarians,  fupported  by  Lewis  and  the 
Grand  Seignior,  was  fighting  for  liberty,  and 
threatening  the  invafion  of  Auftria.  In  a  word, 
the  Emperor’s  affairs  were  on  the  brink  of  de-  , 
ftrudtion,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  formed of  Mariho- 

^  rough. 

that  bold  military  ftroke,  which  will  be  the  marches  to 
admiration  of  all  ages,  of  marching  to  the  re-  Ul'Din“b“’ 
lief  the  Empire  with  an  army  of  no  more  than 
ten  thoufand  Britifh  infantry,  and  twenty-three 
fquadrons.  While  Villeroy  was  preparing  to 
fruftrate  the  defign  of  the  confederates  to  pe¬ 
netrate  by  the  Mofelle  into  France,  Marlbo¬ 
rough  w’as  haftening,  by  farced  marches,  to  the 
heart  of  the  empire,  and  had  adtuaiiy  fought  the 
battle  of  Schellenburgh,  before  the  French  general 
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was  apprifed  of  his  intentions.  The  expedition  with 
which  he  arrived  before  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria’s  lines 
at  Donawert,  the  impetuofity  with  which  he  forced 
thofe  lines,  and  the  advantage  he  drew  from  his 
vidtory,  are  fcarcely  credible.  He  quitted  Maef- 
tricht  on  the  8th  of  Mav,  and  had  reftored  the 
fecurity  of  the  Empire  by  the  2d  day  of  June, 
after  overthrowing  the  combined  armies  of  France 
and  Bavaria,  taking  the  town  of  Donawert,  and 
driving  the  Eledlor  of  Bavaria  to  feek  fhelrer  under 
the  cannon  of  Aufburg. 

f  The  French  troops  under  Marfhal  Tallard  croff- 
ing  the  Black  Foreft  with  the  utmoft  expedition, 
joined  the  Eledlor  at  Biberach,  and  crofled  the 
Danube  at  Lawingen,  with  intention  to  attack 
Ptince  Eugene,  who  commanded  a  feparate  army 
at  Hochftedt.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  joined 
Prince  Eugene  ;  but  the  Elector  and  Tallard,  ha¬ 
ving  dill  a  luperiority,  maintained  their  firft  refo- 
lution  of  fighting  the  confederate  army.  Their 
forces  amounted  to  eighty-two  battalions,  and  one 
hundred  and  fixty  fquadrons.  Thofe  of  the  enemy 
did  not  exceed  fixty-four  battalions,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-two  fquadrons.  Tallard  com¬ 
manded  the  right  wing,  the  Elector  and  Count  . 
Marfin  were  on  the  lefc.  Tallard  was  efteemed  an 
adlive,  penetrating  officer,  fertile  in  expedients  and 
refources ;  Marfin,  a  general  of  experience  and 
application,  rather  than  of  genius.  In  the  village 
of  Blenheim  were  polled  twenty  battalions  and 
twelve  fquadrons,  from  a  preemption  that  there 
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the  confederates  would  pufh  their  chief  attack.  At 
noon  the  village  was  furioufly  attacked  by  a  body  ww 
of  Englifh,  fupported  by  a  corps  of  Hefiians :  the 
French  performed  wonders,  and  repulled  the 
enemy  in  three  fucceffive  attempts.  Part  of  the 
enemies  centre  and  right  wing  eroding  t'nerivuler, 
were  charged  fo  impetuoufly  by  the  French  horfe, 
and  fo  miferably  galled  in  the  flank  by  the  troops 
polled  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  that  they  fell  in 
diforder,  and  retreated  with  precipitation.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  confederates 
charged  the  cavalry  on  the  right,  and  were  vigo- 
roufly  oppofed  by  Tallard  in  perfon,  who  rallied 
his  troops  three  feveral  times,  as  he  retreated. 
Feuquieres  indeed  affirms,  that  he  was  made  pri» 
foner  before  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  engaged  ; 
but  Voltaire  with  good  reafon  aflerts,  that  he  is 
miftaken,  as  the  Marfhal  was  wounded,  and  his 
fon  killed,  in  this  retreat.  The  infantry  were  dif- 
ordered  by  the  falling  back  of  the  cavalry,  and, 
being  unfupported,  gave  way  to  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  enemy.  Mariborough  pufhed  be¬ 
tween  the  battalions  placed  in  Blenheim  and  the 
wing  of  the  army  commanded  by  Tallard.  Thus 
the  army  was  feparated,  and  almort  furrounded  ; 
for  Prince  Eugene,  in  the  fourth  attempt,  had 
fucceeded,  and  driven  the  Ele&oral  and  French 
troops  before  him.  All  was  in  confufion ;  and 
Tallard,  who  had  miftaken  a  fquadron  of  the 
enemy  for  his  own,  taken  priforter,  as  he  was  endea¬ 
vouring 
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A •  D-  vouring  to  draw  off  the  troops  from  the  vil- 
1704*  *■ 

**********  lage  of  Blenheim,  who  were  now  forced  to 
capitulate,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  furrender 
prilbners  of  war.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
army  fled  in  confternation  :  officers  and  fol- 
diers  threw  themfelves  into  the  Danube,  and  loft 
their  lives,  to  efcape  the  difgrace  of  captivity.  The 
greater  part  of  thirty  fquadrons  perifhed  in  the 
river;  ten  thoufand  men  were  left  dead  in  the  field, 
thirteen  thoufand  were  made  prifoners ;  one  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-two  mortars,  above 
one  hundred  pair  of  colours,  near  two  hundred 
ftandards,  feventeen  pair  of  kettle-drums,  upwards 
of  three  thoufand  tents,  thirty- four  coaches,  three 
hundred  laden  mules,  two  bridges  of  boats,  fifteen 
pontoons,  all  the  French  baggage,  and  the  mili> 
Reftxions  tary  cheft,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
of  Bkilels]  This,  indeed,  was  the  moft  difgraceful  and  deci- 
five  blow  Lewis  ever  fuftained  ;  and  Feuquieres 
attributes  it  to  a  variety  of  errors  committed  by  the 
King’s  generals.  Tabard  is  blamed  for  weakening 
the  centre,  by  detaching  fuch  a  number  of  troops 
to  Blenheim;  in  confequence  of  which  difpofition, 
Marlborough  pierced  the  centre,  and  divided  the 
two  wings  of  the  army.  In  this  manner  ended 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Blenheim,  or  Hochftedr, 
by  which  the  German  empire  was  relieved,  and  all 
France  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation. 
Accuftomed  to  a  rapid  courfe  of  victories,  the 
whole  Court  funk  into  the  deepeft  abyfs  of  defpon- 
dency  on  the  news  of  this  fignal  defeat.  Every 
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one  dreaded  acquainting  the  King  with  the  me¬ 
lancholy  truth  ;  but  at  laft  M.  Maintenon  under¬ 
took  the  dilagreeable  talk,  and  told  him  that  Lewis 
was  not  invincible.  He  bore  the  tidings  with  great 
fortitude.  He  determined  to  retrieve  the  face  of 
affairs  by  the  moft  vigorous  efforts  j  fent  orders  to 
Marfhal  Villeroy  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Landau, 
invefted  by  the  confederates,  and  recalled  Villars 
from  the  Cevennes  to  command  his  forces  on  the 
Rhine.  Villeroy  obeyed  his  orders,  but  found 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  polled  fo  advan- 
tageoufly,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
coming  to  an  adtion.  Landau  capitulated;  and 
Trierbach  was  foon  after  reduced  ;  but  Lewis 
owed  his  fafety  more  to  the  jealoufy  of  Prince 
Lewis  of  Baden,  than  to  all  his  own  endeavours. 
It  was  even  fuppofed  that  the  Prince  was  the 
King’s  penfioner,  fince  nothing  could  be  more  in- 
confiftent  with  his  acknowledged  abilities,  than 
the  obllinacy  with  which  he  oppofed  the  mod  fa- 
lutary,  and  purfued  the  moft  pernicious  meafures. 
It  was  juftly  condemned  as  a  moft  impolitic  ftep 
to  lole  time  in  befieging  towns,  when  the  enemy 
were  ieized  with  univerfal  confternation :  yet  were 
Eugene  and  Marlborough  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
obllinacy  of  this  Prince. 

The  French  King’s  Ioffes  in  Germany  were  in 
fome  meafure  compenfated  by  the  adtive  and  pru¬ 
dent  conduct  of  Vendofme,  who  reduced  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  extreme  difficulties.  The  whole  ter¬ 
ritories 
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ritories  of  the  Duke,  except  a  few  cities,  were 
over  run  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Nor 
the  French*" was  Philip  V.  lefs  fuccefsful  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
p Jtt*lgyaiand  gal.  His  General,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  enter¬ 
ing  Portugal,  furprifed  the  town  of  Segura,  re¬ 
duced  Cerebras,  Zebredo,  and  la  Viella.  Two 
Dutch  battalions  were  furrounded  and  made  prifo- 
ners  at  Soldreira  Formofa.  Portalegro  was  in¬ 
verted  by  King  Philip  in  perfon,  and  an  Englilh 
regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Stanhope,  ta¬ 
ken  prifoners  of  war;  and  Caftle  David  met  with 
the  fame  fortune.  Thefe  advantages  were  not 
gained  without  fome  retribution  on  the  fide  of  the 
enemy.  The  Marquis  Las  Minas,  entering  Caf- 
tile  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  took 
Fuente  Grimaldo  by  aflault,  defeated  a  body  of 
French  and  Spaniards,  under  the  conduct  of  Don 
Ronquillo,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Manfeinto. 
King  Charles  and  his  Portuguefe  Majefty  repaired 
to  the  Earl  of  Galway’s  camp  at  Almeyda,  with 
intention  to  penetrate  Caftile  with  the  main  army  ; 
but  find’ng  the  Agueda  well  guarded  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  and  winter  approaching,  he  returned, 
and  put  the  army  into  quarters.  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  the  combined  Crowns  were  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  lofe  Gibraltar,  a  fortrefs  deemed  impreg¬ 
nable  j  but  the  Count  de  Thouloufe,  high  ad¬ 
miral  of  France,  had  the  glory  of  engaging  for 
feveral  hours  a  fuperior  fleet  of  the  enemy,  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  without  furtaining 
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a  defeat.  It  redounds  indeed  but  little  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  French  King  that  he  publicly  claimed 
the  victory,  and  publilhed  fuch  an  account  of  the 
adtion,  as  proves  that  he  W2S  reduced  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  deceiving  his  fubjedls. 

We  cannot  avoid  faying  a  few  words  on  the  re¬ 
bellion  in  the  Cevennes,  a  mountainous  country 
in  the  fo uth  of  France.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Cevennes  met  with  protection  during  the  admini- 
dration  of  Colbert.  He  cherilhed  them  as  bold, 
indudrious,  and  uleful  fubjedls,  whofe  enthufiafm 
gave  no'difturbance  to  the  State,  while  it  was  fuf- 
fered  to1  difcharge  itfelf  freely,  and  was  not  repreffed 
by  harfh  and  fevere  edidls,  that  laid  redraint  on 
conlcience  and  opinion.  He  was  fenfible  that  the 
ftrength  of  kingdoms  confided  in  the  number  of 
people,  and  obferved  with  what  harmony  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fedts  in  England  and  Holland  co-operated 
for  the  good  of  the  public,  merely  becaufe  every 
man  was  allowed  to  think  after  his  own  manner. 
At  the  death  of  Colbert,  the  Clergy,  the  Court  of 
Rome,  the  Chancellor  Teliier,  and  his  Eon  Lou* 
vois,  both  enemies  to  the  memory  of .thaft  great  and 
faithful  Minider,  were  continually  animating  the 
King  againft  the  Protedants.  In  confequence  of 
their  infinuations,  gradual  encroachments  were 
made  on  their  liberties,  and  Lewis  was  brought  to 
eonfider  them  as  a  mob  of  rebels,  who  Would  feize 
the  firft  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
government,  and  were  now  only  redrained  by  the 
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dread  of  power.  Bafville,  intendant  of  Langife- 
doc,  and  Broglio,  commander  of  the  troops  in 
that  province,  excited  by  Louvois,  harafifed  them 
by  the  moft  cruel  extortions  and  military  exe¬ 
cutions.  They  were  prohibited  the  public  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion :  they  fled  to  the  woods  to 
perform  their  devotions :  their  perfecutors  polled 
troops  in  certain  places,  with  orders  to  fire  upon 
every  little  afiembly  they  found  employed  in  di¬ 
vine  worfhip,  and  to  burn,  pillage,  and  deftroy, 
the  houfes  of  all  they  could  not  feize.  The  Ce- 
vennes  was  in  a  Ihort  time  laid  wafte  j  the  Ceven- 
nois  were  rendered  defperate,  and  their  zeal  inflamed 
in  proportion  to  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were 
perfecuted.  The  Abbot  Cheilat,  fubdelegate  of 
the  Intendant,  had  under  his  care  a  number  of 
Protellant  prifoners,  upon  whom  he  committed 
the  moll  inhuman  barbarities.  M.  Efprit,  a  Cal- 
vinilt  preacher,  determined  on  revenge.  March¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  fixty  men  to  the  Abbot’s 
houfe,  he  demanded  the  prifoners  ;  was  refufed, 
and  fired  at  by  the  guard,  by  which  two  of  his 
people  were  killed :  upon  this  provocation  he 
forced  the  houfe,  releafed  the  prifoners,  feized  the 
fub-delegate,  gave  him  an  hour  to  prepare  for 
death,  and  then  executed  military  juftice  on  the 
tyrant.  The  Intendant  endeavoured  to  punilh  the 
rioters  •,  but  they  flood  in  their  defence,  run  through 
the  towns  and  villages  brandifhing  their  fwords, 
crying  Liberty  !  and  multiplied  daily.  At  lalt  they 
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became  fo  formidable,  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  A-  D- 
the  Court.  They  were  often  defeated,  but  not  fup- 
prefied.  The  belt  generals  in  France  were  em¬ 
ployed  againfl  them  without  fuccefs  :  Marfhal  Vil- 
lars  was  under  the  necefiity  of  coming  to  a  treaty 
with  Cavaliere*  a  journeyman  baker ;  and  Lewis; 
was  fain  to  fend  hoftages  to  him,  to  grant  him  a 
colonel’s  commiflion,  and  receive  a  vifit  atVer- 
failles  from  the  military  tradefman.  This  Cavaliere 
afterwards  paffed  over  to  England,  was  formally 
received  by  the  adminiftration,  and  appointed  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Guernfey.  The  revolt  of  the  Camifars 
continued  for  fome  years ;  they  were  countenanced 
by  the  Court  of  England,  and  took  refuge  in 
mountains  and  inaccefiible  places,  out  of  which 
they  could  not  be  forced  by  the  whole  power  of 
Lewis.  1 

The  defeat  at  Blenheim,  and  its  confequences,  ^ 
required  the  prefence  of  Marfhal  Villars  on  the 
Mofelle.  His  arrival  foon  produced  a  happy 
change.  Joining  the  army  at  Treves,  he  refolved  ViHan. 
to  try  his  fortune  in  batde  againft  Marlborough. 

The  Englifh  General  did  not  decline  the  offer  j 
but  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Baden  obliged 
him  to  retreat.  He  foon  found  himfelf  under  thef 
necefiity  of  apologifmg  to  Villars  for  his  conduct, 
the  blame  of  which  he  threw  on  the  Imperial  Ge» 
neral.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  French  writers, 
n  which  they  differ  from  the  Englifh.  But  all 
agree,  indeed,  that  Villars  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
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in  this  campaign,  and  that  he  obliged  Marlbo¬ 
rough  to  decamp  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  re- 
linquifh  all  his  magazines,  and  retire  to  Flan¬ 
ders. 

In  the  Netherlands,  Villeroy  befieged  and  took 
Huy,  and  was  preparing  to  befiege  Liege,  when 
the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  obliged' 
him  to  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  retire  behind 
his  lines  at  Tongeren.  By  this  retreat  Huy  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  Villeroy’s  lines 
were  foon  after  forced.  The  body  of  forces  com¬ 
manded  by  M.  d’ Alegre,  was  totally  routed,  and 
the  Eledlor  of  Bavaria  and  Villeroy  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  repafs  the  Geete  and  the  Dyle  with  pre-. 
cipitation. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  return  to  the  Ne- 
therlands  left  an  open  field  to  Villars.  The  Prince 
of  Baden  lay  inadtive  with  a  fine  army,  while  the 
Marfhal  took  pofiefiion  of  Triers,  after  the  enemy 
had  deftroyed  their  magazines,  boats,  and  fortifi¬ 
cations.  He  next  joined  Marfin,  and  drove  the 
Imperialifts  from  the  lines  of  Croon  WifTenberg. 
General  Thungen  even  found  it  difficult  for  him  to 
maintain  himfelf  in  the  lines  of  Lauterburg.  Vil¬ 
lars  having  taken  the  garrifon  of  Croon  WifTen- 
berg  prifoners,  demolifhed  the  fortifications,  and 
confumed  the  forage  between  Lauterburg  and  Lan¬ 
dau.  On  the  6th  of  Auguft  he  crofied  the  Rhine, 
and  obliged  General  Thungen  to  repafs  that  river ; 
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hut  having  now  greatly  weakened  his  army  by  A-  D- 
detachments,  he  was  forced  to  retire  before  the 
Prince  of  Baden,  who  had  orders  to  advance  with 
i  fuperior  army.  In  confequence  of  this  retreat, 
Drufienheim  and  Haguenau  fell  into  the  hands  of 
die  confederates. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  French  in  Italy  furnifhed  an  campaign 
iftonifhing  proof  of  the  fortitude  of  the  Duke  of‘a  Mly* 
savoy,  and  the  conftancy  with  which  he  adhered 
o  the  confederacy,  in  defpite  of  the  natural  fickle- 
lefs  of  his  difpofition,  and  the  diftreffed  Hate  of 
jis  country.  Vendofme  puflaed  Prince  Eugene  fo 
ugoroufly,  as  to  produce  the  undecifive  battle  of 
daffano,  for  which  both  fides  chanted  Te  Deum , 
hough  in  faff  it  anfwered  no  other  purpofe  tjian 
he  deftru&ion  of  the  human  fpecies.  The  Duke 
e  Feuillade,  however,  reduced  Chivas  and  Nice, 
fter  they  had  made  an  obftinate  defence.  Coni 
ad  Turin  were  the  only  places  of  confideration 
lat  remained  to  the  Dukej  his  army  was  redu- 
:d  to  twelve  thoufand  men,  whom  he  could 
irdly  maintain ;  his  capital  was  threatened  with  a 
-ge  i  h>s  Duchefs,  his  clergy,  and  his  fubje&s  in 
sneral,  urged  the  neceffity  of  his  making  the  beft 
rms  in  his  power  :  he  withftood  their  importuni- 
•s>  excluded  the  clergy  from  his  councils,  and 
hered  to  his  engagements,  unfhaken  by  adver^ 

W  and  firm  under  the  prefTure  of  the  heavieft  mif* 

{tunes. 
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a.  D-  As  to  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  it  began 
to  the  advantage  of  the  two  Kings,  but  ended 
_  .  greatly  in  favour  of  the  confederates.  Nothing 

Campaign  o  J  *  i  j  j  r  A 

in  Spain,  could  withftand  the  impetuofity,  the  addrels,  and 
the  aftoniftiing  rapidity  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough] 
who  laid  fiege  to  Barcelona,  hardly  fuperior  in 
number  to  the  garrifon,  and  reduced  it  by  mere 
dint  of  adlivity  and  courage.  In  confequence  o: 
this  exploit,  all  Catalonia  fubmitted  to  Kins 
Charles,  and  the  fineft  province  in  Spain  was,  b) 
a  military  Broke,  torn  from  King  Philip.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  tranfadtion,  which  produced  an  en¬ 
tire  change  in  favour  of  the  Confederates,  Mar 
fhal  Telle  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Gib¬ 
raltar,  after  having  wailed  much  valuable  tim< 
before  that  fortrefs  ;  and  the  Portuguefe  Genera 
Las  Minas  reduced  Salvaterra,  Valencia  d’Alcan 
tara,  and  Albuquerque.  In  the  bloody  aftion  a 
St.  Eftevan  de  Litera,  Count  de  Asfeldt  juftl; 
claimed  the  victory  ;  and  Lewis  was  fo  fuccefsfu 
at  fea,  as  to  have  the  whole  Engliih  Baltic  flee 
brought  into  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  with  thei 
convoy  of  three  men  cf  war.  The  Count  de  S' 
Paul,  the  beft  naval  officer  in  France,  loft  his  li1 
on  this  fcrvice,  and  was  fo  highly  regretted  fc 
the  King,  that  he  replied  with  a  figh,  when  he  w; 
informed  of  the  news,  “  I  wiffi  the  ihips  were  fa 
in  an  Engliih  port,  provided  the  Count  de 
Paul  could  be  reftored  to  life?” 

Far 
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Early  in  the  year  1706,  the  French  King  was 
determined  to  make  the  mod  vigorous  efforts  on 
the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Netherlands.  He  laboured 
to  enable  his  generals  to  aft  offenfively  •,  to  put 
Villars  in  a  capacity  forpulhing  the  advantages  he 
had  gained  the,  preceding  year  over  the  Prince  of 
Baden,  and  Villeroy  in  a  condition  to  flop  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  Marlborough’s  conqueft.  Some  writers 
alledge,  that  while  the  Marfhal  was  encamped  at 
Ramillies,  he  received  orders  from  Court  to  at¬ 
tack  the  confederate  forces,  before  they  Ihould  be 
joined  by  the  Danes  and  Prulfians.  Voltaire  at¬ 
tributes  all  the  confequent  misfortunes  to  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  Villeroy.  He  might  have  declined  an  en¬ 
gagement,  but  he  fought  it,  under  all  difadvan- 
tages  of  ground  and  difpofition.  The  fire  and  im¬ 
patience  of  his  genius,  his  eager  purfuit  of  glory, 
would  feem  to  have  blinded  his  judgment.  An 
impervious  morafs  fecured  the  left  wing,  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  Mahaigne  to  Little  Gette ;  but  Vil¬ 
leroy  did  not  avail  himfelf  of  this  circumftance. 
While  Marlborough  was -filing  olf  troops  to  fup- 
ply  the  left,  Villeroy  permitted  his  right  to  be 
attacked  by  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  enemy.  His 
new-raifed  troops  were  in  the  centre,  and  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  the  whole  army  placed  between  the  lines. 
Marlborough,  like  an  experienced  general,  took 
advantage  of  every  blunder  committed  by  Ville¬ 
roy,  who  was  repeatedly  admonifhed  by  M.  Gaf- 
fion  to  fupport  his  right.  The  attack  was  made 
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on  the  village  of  Ramillies  with  fo  much  fury,  that 
the  French  were  foon  defeated  in  the  centre;  but 
the  bravery  of  the  houfhold  troops  on  the  right, 
defeated  the  Dutch  and  Daniili  horfe  on  the  ene¬ 
mies  left,  and  would  have  totally  routed  them, 
had  not  Marlborough  come  feafonably  to  their 
fupport,  with  a  body  of  referve  of  twenty  fqua- 
drons.  The  houfhold  troops  now  gave  way  to  the 
additional  weight  of  this  reinforcement;  they  were 
broke  and  difordered  :  thy  troops  in  Ramillies  were 
all  taken  or  killed  ;  the  rout  became  general,  and 
the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria  and  Villeroy  faved  them- 
felves  with  difficulty.  The  baggage  obftrudted  the 
retreat  of  the  fugitives ;  the  enemies  horfe  preffed 
Upon  them;  multitudes  were  crufhed  to  death, 
eight  thoufand  (lain  in  the  field,  fix  thoufand 
taken  prifoners;  the  glory  of  France  was  ruined; 
and  the  fined  army  that  Lewis  had  fent  into  the 
field  for  feveral  campaigns ;  an  army  raifed  as  the 
daft  effort  of  defpair.  All  the  Spanifh  Netherlands 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  France  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  ffiame  and  confternation ;  no  mili¬ 
tary  tranfa&ions  were  ever  mentioned  but  in  whifi- 
pers ;  the  Court  was  wrapt  up  in  fullen  filence  and 
profound  melancholy,  while  Lewis  alone  flip- 
ported  adverfity  like  a  philofopher.  He  received 
Villeroy  with  tokens  of  refpedt,  fet  every  engine  at 
work  to  repair  his  Ioffes,  and  was  refolved  to  ftem 
the  torrent  of  misfortune. 


He 
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•  He  recalled  Vendofme  from  Italy,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  — » 

while  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Count  Marfin 
were  left  to  purfue  the  conquefts  of  the  Duke  of 
Piedmont,  and  to  give  the  finilhing  blow  to  the 
deftru&ion  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  the  redudtion 
of  his  capital. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  having  rejected  every  propo-  siege  of 

/»•/*/-  •  i  Turin. 

Iiiion  for  a  ieparate  peace,  preparations  were  made 
for  laying  fiege  to  Turin.  The  operations  of  the 
fiege  were  committed  to  the  Duke  de  Feuillade. 

Four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  many  of  them  of 
prodigious  magnitude,  and  vail  quantities  of  am¬ 
munition  were  prepared;  in  a  word,  the  greateft 
abundance  of  every  thing  requifite  for  carrying 
on  a  fiege,  was  provided:  the  nation,  fays  Vol¬ 
taire,  was  put  to  an  expence  that  would  have  efta- 
blilhed  and  raifed  the  mod  flourifhing  colonies. 
Feuillade,  full  of  a&ivity  and  valour,  preffed  the 
fiege,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the  military  art. 

Vauban  offered  to  ferve  as  a  volunteer  to  affift  with 
his  advice  ;  but  the  pride  of  Feuillade  rejected  the 
propofal;  he  declared  he  would  have  the  whole 
merit  of  taking  T urin  from  Coehorn,  the  belt  en¬ 
gineer  in  Europe,  except  Vauban.  When  the  lines 
ofcircumvallation  and  contravallation  were  finifhed, 
Feuillade  fent  a  trumpet,  offering  paffports  and  a 
guard  for  the  removal  of  the  Duchefs  of  Savoy  and 
her  children  ;  but  the  Duke  replied,  that  he  did 
pot  intend  to  remove  his  family.  Immediately  the 
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batteries  began  to  play  with  uncommon  fury,  and 
red  hot  balls  were  poured  into  the  city  fo  thick* 
that  his  Highnefs  was  forced  to  fend  his  family  to 
Quirafco,  from  whence  they  were  conduced, 
through  a  variety  of  dangers,  to  the  territories  of 
the  republic  of  Genoa.  Soon  after  the  Duke  fal- 
tied  out,  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
cavalry,  in  order  to  annoy  the  befiegers;  but  he 
was  purfued  by  a  fuperior  detachment  from  place 
to  place,  and  obliged  to  place  his  lecurity  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  country.  The  fiege  went  on 
with  vigour,  but  little  progrefs  was  made  in  the 
reduction  of  Turin.  Immenfe  quantities  of  am- 
munition  were  expended  in  vain.  Fourteen  thou- 
fand  French  perilhed  before  the  walls  of  Turin  ; 
but  the  garrifon  was  likewile  diminifhed,  and  all 
hopes  of  relief  cut  oft,  except  the  faint  hopes  de¬ 
rived  from  the  ability  .of  Prince  Eugene  :  it  was 
concluded  it  muft  fall  into  the  hands  of  Feuillade. 
Vendofme,  before  his  departure,  had  fecured  all 
the  pafifes,  by  which  the  Prince  could  have  accefs 
to  the  capital,  and  had  formed  fuch  lines  and  en¬ 
trenchments  as  he  imagined  would  baffle  all  the 
endeavours  of  Eugene  •,  but  that  Prince  fur- 
mounted  all  oppofition,  removed  every  obflruC- 
tion  by  dint  of  genius  and  perfeverance,  palled  four 
great  rivers  in  the  face  of  the  enemies  batteries, 
and  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin  on  the 
ijth  day  of  Auguft.  There  never  was  a  finer 
march  than  this,  or  a  tranfaftioq  that  more  fully 
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jdifplayed  the  happy  union  of  the  fineft  talents,  the 
mod  ardent  courage,  and  indefatigable  patience, 

He  joined  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  Afti,  and  threw 
the  enemy  into  as  much  confternation  as  if  they 
had  been  defeated.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  joined 
Feuillade  at  his  camp  :  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
and  it  was  debated  whether  they  fhould  march  out 
of  their  lines  to  attack  the  enemy,  or  defend  them- 
felves  within  their  entrenchments.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  the  Lieutenant-Generals  Feuillade, 
Albergotti,  and  St.  Fremont,  were  of  the  former 
opinion  i  but  Count  Marfin  was  for  remaining 
within  the  lines,  and  he  pulled  out  the  King’s  or¬ 
der,  whereby,  in  cafe  of  any  difference  of  opinion, 
they  were  to  be  directed  by  his  fentiments.  On 
the  right  was  the  Stura,  on  the  left  the  Doria,  and , 
the  convent  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Maria  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  French  army.  Prince  Eugene 
marched  up  to  the  entrenchments,  and,  by  his  dif- 
pofition  in  eight  columns,  greatly  perplexed  the 
King’s  generals,  who  imagined  he  would  make  his 
attack  in  feveral  quarters.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  of  one  opinion,  IVlarfin  and  Feuillade  of 
another  j.  they  difputed,  but  concluded  upon  no¬ 
thing.  Albergotti  refufed  to  part  with  the  rein¬ 
forcement  required  to  fupport  the  firfl  furious  on-, 
fet  of  the  enemy  :  he  had  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  men,  was  oppofed  only  by  militia,  but  gave 
fpecious  reafons  for  his  refufal.  Amidft  a  terrible1 
fire  from  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  Prince  Eugene 
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^70?.'  **ormed  within  a  fhort  fpace  from  the  entrench- 

me.nrtS'  HlS  attack  was  impetuous,  but  he  was  re- 

feated j  pulfed  ;  upon  which  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  battalions  on  the  left,  and  forced  the  lines  at 
the  firft  charge.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  equally 
fuccefsful  on  the  right  and  in  the  centre.  The 
French  were  broke,  and  the  whole  army  defeated 
in  lefs  than  two  hours.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  wounded  5  Marfin  having  his  thigh-bone  flut¬ 
tered,  was  taken  pnfoner ;  five  thousand  men  pe¬ 
riled  in  the  field,  and  feven  thoufand  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors ;  the  lines  and  trenches 
were  abandoned,  the  whole  army  difperfed,  and 
the  enemy  were  permitted  to  enter  triumphant  into 
that  qity,  which,  but  a  few  days  before,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  extreme  neceflity.  The  booty  was  im- 
menfe ;  the  vaft  military  ftores,  all  the  cannon,  ten 
thoufand  horfes  and  the  mules  of  the  Commiflary- 
general,  fo  richly  laden  that  they  were  eftimated  at 
three  millions  of  livres,  were  taken.  Marfin  died 
a  few  hours  after  he  had  loft  his  liberty  :  Methuen, 
the  Englifli  envoy,  vifited  him ;  and  Voltaire  af- 
ferts,  that  the  Count  told  that  gentleman,  it  was 
contrary  to  his  opinion  the  French  waited  in 
their  lines  to  be  attacked ;  a  declaration  oppo- 
fite  to  what  has  been  afierted  by  all  former  wri¬ 
ters. 

The  King  of  France  had  hitherto  fupported  all 
his  misfortunes  with  aftonifliing  fortitude ;  but  it 
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was  feared  this  lafl  fhock  would  overthrow  his  a.  d. 
magnanimity.  It  happened  at  the  mod  critical 
juncture,  and  was  too  decifive  not  to  prove  fatal 
to  his  affairs.  M.  de  Maintenon  only  ventured  to  and  ar;ven 
tell  him,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  raifed  the  outoflta1^ 
fiege  of  Turin  on  the  approach  of  Prince  Eugene  j 
and  even  this  difappointment  fhe  qualified,  by 
making  the  King  at  the  fame  time  acquainted  with 
the  victory  obtained  by  Medavy  Grancy  over  the 
Prince  of  Hefle  in  Mantua ;  a  vidtory  which, 
though  complete,  produced  no  advantage  :  it  was 
wholly  abforbed  in  the  more  important  battle  of 
Turin,  in  confequence  of  which  the  French  and 
Spaniards  were  driven  out  of  the  duchies  of  Man¬ 
tua  and  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  pride  of  the  great  Lewis  was  now 
fo  humbled,  as  might  excite  the  companion  of  his 
mofl  implacable  enemies.  His  vaft  armies  were 
fwept  away  by  the  fword,  his  conquefts  on  both 
fides  the  Danube  wrefled  from  him,  his  forces 
driven  out  of  Flanders  and  Italy,  and  his  grand- 
fon  King  Philip  forced  to  yield  his  capital  to  a 
competitor,  who  might  eafily  have  fubdued  all 
Spain,  had  he  known  how  to  purfue  his  good  for¬ 
tune.  In  this  emergency  the  French  King  em- 
ployed  the  Ele&or  of  Bavaria  to  write  letters  in  cits  peace 
his  name  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the 
States-General,  foliciting  a  congrefs ;  he  befoughc 
the  Pope  to  interpole  with  the  Emperor  in  his  be¬ 
half  ;  he  abfolutely  evacuated  Italy,  to  have  li¬ 
berty 
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£*o®*  berty  to  withdraw  the  broken  remains  of  the  Duke 
ww  of  Orlean’s  army,  and  the  little  victorious  corpj 
under  Medavy  Grancy.  One  ftroke  of  his  pen 
ceded  all  the  conquefts  obtained  at  the  expence  of 
rivers  of  blood.  It  is  even  afferted,  that,  to  pro¬ 
cure  peace,  Lewis  propofed  to  refign  Spain  and 
the  Weft  Indies  to  the  Archduke  Charles  j  to 
grant  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands  ; 
to  indemnify  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  fuch  other 
conditions  as  prudence  ought  to  have  accepted ; 
but  they  were  rejected  by  England  and  Holland, 
intoxicated  with  fuccefs,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  penfionary 
Henfius,  whofe  particular  intereft  it  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war,  by  which  their  vanity  and  ambition 
Were  equally  gratified.  Lewis  was  aware  that  he 
fhould  gain  fome  advantage  from  thefe  moderate 
propofals,  and  that,  by  figning  terms  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  for  Italy,  he  fhould  foment  jealoufy  and  di- 
vifion  among  the  allies.  Indeed  the  fcnemes  of 
oppofition  formed  by  the  Tories  in  England, 
againft  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  afforded  glim¬ 
merings  of  hope,  that  Great  Britain  would  foon 
be  tired  of  a  war  that  had  coft  her  immenfe  trea- 
fures  without  gaining  her  a  Angle  advantage. 

Notwithftanding  France  was  preffed  on  every 
Frend- 1  fide  by  fea  and  land  ;  though  her  people  Were  al- 
finance.S  moft  fpent  with  taxes,  the  frontier  towards  Ger¬ 
many  expofed,  and  Alface  open  to  the  incurfions 
of  the  enemy,  yet  France  retained  innate  ftrength* 

it 
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was  only  her  conquefts  Ihe  had  loft ;  the  hereditary  A.  us. 
dominions  of  the  crown  remained  untouched.  His 
Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  therefore,  relying  upon  the 
juftice  of  the  conditions  he  offered,  and  the  equjtj 
of  his  caufe,  determined  upon  farther  efforts  to 
bring  the  confederates  to  reafon.  To  fupply  the 
deficiency  of  coin,  and  fupport  the  credit  of  the 
government,  mint  bills  were  iffued,  in  imitation 
of  the  paper  credit  of  England  but  all  the  pre¬ 
cautions  taken,  and  all  the  fecurity  he  was  able  to 
give,  could  not  gain  them  currency,  but  at  a  dif- 
count  of  above  fifty  per  cent.  However,  he  had 
the  pleafure  to  fee  Marfhal  Villars  viftorious  in  Mrntsi1r 
Germany,  forcing  the  lines  of  Stolhoffen,  difper-°?SratiaiK“' 
fing  the  feveral  corps  of  the  enemy,  and  raffing 
contributions  all  round  that  country,  extending 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube  5  to  fee  Toulon 
inverted  by  Prince  Eugene  by  land,  and  blocked 
up  by  an  Englifh  fquadron,  relieved  by  the  terror 
of  his  arms }  and  the  affairs  of  the  confederates  in 
Spain  fall  into  confufion,  by  the  fatal  defeat  at  Al¬ 
manza.  Infpirited  by  thefe  fucceffes,  he  formed 
the  great  defign  of  invading  England,  and  repla-* 
cing  James  on  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  He 
fuppofed  this  invafion  would  at  leaft  make  a 
powerful  diverfion,  and,  if  it  fucceeded,  would 
entirely  change  the  face  of  affairs.  Emiffarie$ 
were  employed  in  England  and  Scotland  to  form 
a  party  5  a  fquadron  of  eight  men  of  war  and 
feventy  tranfports  were  equipped  at  Dunkirk* 

anti 
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A-  D-  and  fix  thoufand  land  forces  embarked  under  the 

1707. 

k — „ — ,  conduit  of  the  Count  de  Gace  and  the  Marfhal 
Mantingon.  Fourbin  Janfon,  one  of  the  belt 
fea  officers  in  France,  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet  ;  and  the  greateft  expectations 
of  fuccefs  were  entertained,  as  there  were  not 
above  three  thoufand  regulars  at  that  time  in 


Scotland.  This  armament  fet  fail  from  the  port 
of  Dunkirk  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  fleered 
for  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh,  and  overwhelmed 
Great  Britain  with  confternation  j  but  adverfe 
winds,  and  the  vigilance  of  Sir  George  Byng, 
the  Englifh  admiral,  fruftrated  the  intention  of 
the  expedition,  and  obliged  Fourbin  to  return  to 
port. 

I7oS.  Notwithftanding  this  mifcarriage,  Lewis  re- 
mlildof the  f°lved  upon  another  campaign.  It  was  fuppofed 
army  given  tfoat  the  prefence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 

to  the  Duke  \  .  ...  .  . 

cf  Burgun-  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  would  animate  his 
troops,  excite  emulation,  and  give  life  to  his  droop¬ 
ing  affairs  in  Flanders.  Incredible  efforts  were 
made  to  raife  an  army  worthy  of  the  Prince,  affifted 
by  the  Duke  of  Vendofme  ;  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
feconded  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  was  deftined 
to  command  the  forces  on  the  Rhine;  and  Mar- 
ffial  Villeroy  appointed  to  conduil  the  forces  in 
Dauphine.  Early  in  the  campaign  a  prodigious 
army  was  affembled  in  the  Netherlands.  It  ex¬ 
ceeded  one  hundred  thoufand  men,  while. that  of 

the 
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the  confederates  hardly  amounted  to  eighty  thou- 
fand.  Notwithftanding  this  fuperiority,  it  was  de- 
termined  to  take  advantage  of  circunlftances,  and 
aft  lefs  by  force  than  ftratagem,  for  the  recovery1 
of  Spanifh  Flanders.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  in  the  Netherlands* 
naturally  turbulent,  mutinous,  and  inconftant, 
were  greatly  diffatisfied  with  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Count  de  Bergeyk,  who'  had  great 
influence  in  the  Netherlands,  was  devoted  to  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon ;  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
had  rendered  himfelf  extremely  popular  in  the 
great  cities.  Upon  this  foundation  the  fcheme  was 
formed  of  recovering  the  Ioffes  fuftained  in  the 
preceding  campaigns :  the  brigadiers  la  Faille  and 
Paftence  furprifed  the  city  of  Ghent,  while  the 
Count  de  la  Motte  made  himfelf  matter  of  Bruges 
without  oppofition.  But  all  the  fchemes  of  the 
cabinet  were  foon  overturned  by  the  operations  in 
the  field,  and  the  vigilance,  genius,  and  aftivity 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  as  well  as  the ... 
divifions  in  the  French  councils.  The  confederate 
generals  had  taken  the  refolution  of  attacking  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  near  Oudenarde,  and  were  for 
that  purpofe  preparing  to  Crofs  the  Scheld.  Ven-  6«tie  of 
dofme  propofed  falling  upon  them  while  one  half  enar  ? 
of  the  army  only  had  croffed  the  river  j  but  he 
was  thwarted  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
feemed  confounded  and  perplexed  at  this  critical 
juncture,  on  which  his  reputation  and  the  fecurity 
Vol.  IV.  N  of 
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of  France  depended.  When  it  was  too- late  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  acceded  to  Vendofme’s  opi¬ 
nion,  and  declared  for  an  engagement,  after  al- 
moft  the  whole  allied  army  had  crofted  the  river, 
and  formed  on  the  banks.  Vendofme  then  re- 
monftrated  that  the  opportunity  was  loft  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  at  laft  fubmitted  with  great  reluftance. 
Grimaldi  was  ordered  to  begin  the  charge  with  the 
King’s  houfbold  troops;  but  finding  the  rivulet 
marfby,  he  refufed  to  advance,  and  retired  to  the 
fight.  The  enemy  immediately  fell  on  with  in¬ 
credible  impetuofity,  and  took  the  village  of  Hey- 
nem,  in  which  eleven  battalions  werepolted.  The 
main  body  of  the  army  fuftained  the  whole  {hock 
of  the  confederate  infantry  with  great  bravery ; 
and  the  battle  continued  for  an  hour  with  dubious 
fuccefs,  until  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the 
Dutch  infantry,  made  a  motion,  and  fell  on  the 
flank  of  the  French  army.  Count  Tilly  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Overkirk  had  iikewife  made  an  impreflion  on 
the  right  wing;  then  the  French  began  to  fall 
into  diforder,  nor  could  all  the  endeavours  of  the 
Duke  of  Vendofme  longer  retard  the  fortune  of 
Marlborough.  Alighting  from  his  horfe,  he  flew 
along  the  ranks,  called  the  officers  by  name,  im¬ 
plored  them  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  animated  the  men  with  his  voice  and  ex¬ 
ample.  His  great  military  talents  had  never  ap¬ 
peared  to  greater  advantage  than  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  but  they  proved  ufelefs:  his  men  were  driven 
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back  on  each  other  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  whole 
army  became  a  fcene  of  confufion.  Several  regi- 
ments  were  cut  in  pieces  among  the  inclofures ; 
others  threw  down  their  arms.  Night  interpofing 
faved  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  furnilhed 
Vendofme  with  an  opportunity  of  drawing  off  his 
broken  forces  towards  Ghent.  Seeing  the  troops 
give  way,  he  prognofticated  a  defeat,  and  had  pro¬ 
vided  a  rear-guard  of  twenty  battalions  to  fecure 
the  retreat.  To  this  precaution  the  French  owed 
their  fafetyj  for  the  enemy  fent  detachments  of 
horfe  at  day-break  in  purfuit  of  the  fugitives ;  but 
they  found  the  hedges  and  ditches  that  fkirted  the 
roads  fo  well  lined  with  grenadiers,  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  form.  In  this  action  the  King  loft 
three  thoufand  men  killed,  and  feven  thoufand 
taken  prifoners  ;  although  the  reft  of  the  army  was 
faved  by  the  conduct  of  Vendofme.  The  public* 
judging  by  the  event,  threw  reflections  upon  his 
character  j  but  Lewis  did  juftice  to  his  merit,  well 
knowing  that  the  occafion  of  the  defeat  was  not 
in  Vendofme,  who  did  all  that  courage,  tutored 
by  conduCt,  could  effeCt. 

The  confederates  purfuing  their  advantage,  in-  L;fle 
veiled  Lille,  the  ftrongeft  town  in  the  Netherlands* 
fupplied  with  all  kinds  of  neceffaries,  and  rein¬ 
forced  with  twenty-one  battalions  of  the  belt  troops 
in  France,  under  the  command  of  Marlhal  Bouf- 
flers,  whom  the  King  found  it  neceffary  again  to 
employ^  This  enterprife  was  thought  by  all  Eu- 
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rope  to  favour  of  rafhnefs  and  inconfiderate  con* 
ceit;  but  the  event juftificd  the  confederate  gene¬ 
rals.  Vendofme  cut  off  their  communication  with 
the.  magazines  at  Antwerp ;  but  they  drew  their 
convoys  from  Oftend :  they  furmounted  every 
difficulty,  and  purfued  their  plan  with  fuch  ad¬ 
mirable  fteadinefs  and  perfeverance,  that  Boufilers 
was  under  the  neceflity  of  capitulating,  after  fuftain- 
ing  a  fiege  of  near  four  months.  A  great  number 
of  gallant  actions  were  performed  by  the  allies 
during  the  fiege  j  but  the  mold  extraordinary  was, 
the  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  fifteen  thoufand 
French  fent  to  attack  a  convoy  coming  from 
Oftend.  General  Webb,  with  fix  thoufand  Eng¬ 
lish  foot,  guarded  the  convoy,  who  made  fo  ad¬ 
mirable  a  difpofition,  and  fought  with  fuch  fpirit, 
that  the  French  retired  in  confufion,  leaving  near 
five  thoufand  men  killed  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  redudtion  of  Life  aftonifhed  all  Europe  ;  for 
it  was  univerfaliy  believed,  that  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  had  fo  cooped  up  the  allied  army,  that  he 
would  reduce  them  to  extreme  ncceffity  before 
they  could  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  city. 
One  of  the  courtiers  told  Vendofme,  c<  Now,  Sir, 
you  fee  the  confequence  of  not  going  to  mafs.” 
“  What  then  (fays  Vendofme),  do  you  believe 
that  Marlborough  goes  to  mafs  any  more  than  I  ?’* 
In  confequence  of  the  reduction  of  Lille,  the  allies 
feized  Ghent,  Bruges,  Plaffendal,  Leffingen,  and 
other  places.  The  Emperor  perfuaded  himfelf 

that 
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that  he  had  opened  away  to  the  heart  of  France; 
and  a  party  from  the  Dutch '  garrifon  of  Courtray  y-j 
had  the  boldnefs  to  penetrate  quite  to  Verfailles, 
where  they  feized  one  of  the  houfhold  officers, 
miftaking  him  for  the  Dauphin,  father  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy. 

In  Dauphine  the  French  were  not  more  fuccefs-  Campaign 
ful.  All  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Villars  could  Iuly* 
not  hinder  the  Duke  of  Savoy  from  poffeffing  the 
important  towns  of  La  Peroufa,  Feneftrelles,  and 
the  valley  of  St.  Martin.  The  French  General 
had  forced  the  two  towns  of  Sanzana  in  fight  of 
the  Duke’s  army  ;  but  his  Highnefs  had,  notwith- 
ftanding,  formed  to  himfelf  a  ftrong  barrier  before 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  opened  a  direft  path  to 
the  French  provinces,  and  made  a  powerful  di- 
verfion  in  favour  of  the  Archduke,  obliging  the 
King  to  reinforce  Villars  by  weakening  his  efforts 
in  Catalonia. 

In  Spain,  after  the  victory  of  Almanza,  fortune 
feemed  to  declare  wholly  in  favour  of  the  King. 

Mohoui  had  poffefifed  himfelf  of  Alcoi  as  early  in 
the  feafon  as  the  month  of  January  ;  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  reduced  Tortoza  in  July,  and  the  Sieur 
d’Arsfelt  took  Denia,  in  the  kingdorn  of  Valencia, 
in  November,  and  Alicant  in  December.  Tliofe  Sardinia 
iuccefies  were,  however,  more  than  balanced  by  caukeTby 
the  Ioffes  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  Englifh  theEnsllfli* 
fleer,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Leake, 
feized  upon  the  iflands  of  Sardinia  and  Minorca. 

N  3  Though 
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A-J-  Though,  in  confequence  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Oude- 
vvw  narde,  the  King’s  affairs  fuffered  extremely  ; 
though  he  lay  expofed  on  the  fide  of  Dauphine  to 
the  infults  of  his  enemies  j  though  he  loft  Sardinia 
and  Minorca,  and  could  balance  his  misfortunes 
only  by  a  few  inconfiderable  advantages  in  Spain  ; 
yet  he  fupported  all  thefe  viciffitudes,  fo  different 
from  the  fucceffes  which  had  formerly  attended 
his  arms,  with  firmnefs  and  magnanimity.  His 
courage  feemed  to  be  proof  againft  the  frowns  of 
fortune;  but  he  felt  a  real  and  juft  concern  for  the 
intolerable  mifery  of  his  fubjedls,  and  tried  by 
every  method  to  fet  on  foot  a  negotiation* 
Though  Holland  led  the  only  path  to  a  general  pa¬ 
cification,  and  no  expedient  was  left  untried  to 
bring  the  penfionary  Henfius  to  admit  of  propo- 
fals,  or  at  leaft  of  the  refidence  of  a  French  envoy 
in  Holland,  this  point  had  been  unfuccefsfully  la¬ 
boured  fince  the  year  1706  :  the  rnoft  advantageous 
Lewis  again  terms  were  offered  to  the  States  :  they  were  left  to 
peace.  fix  their  own  barrier,  to  prefqribe  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce,  to  fet  what  limitations  to  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  France  they  thought  neceffary,  and  had 
even  the  offer  of  keeping  a  great  part  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  Netherlands  fequeftered  in  their  hands,  as  a 
fecuiity  for  the  King’s  fin  cere  intentions  to  perform 
his  engagements.  The  haughty  Republic,  in¬ 
toxicated  with  profperity,  rejected  every  propofal, 
and  raifed  her  terms  to  a  pitch  of  infuppcrtable  in- 
fpjence,  Lewis,  however,  was  not  difcouraged 
5  in 
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in  his  defigns.  He  faw  the  neceffity  of  procuring 
peace  at  all  hazards,  and  was  fenfible  that  a  re<- 
public,  whofe  very  exiftence  depended  on  her 
trade  and  navigation,  would  not  long  continue 
deaf  to  the  advantageous  propofals  offered  with  re- 
fpect  to  her  commerce.  His  conjecture  was  well 
founded.  The  States  firft  admitted  inferior  agents  ; 
and  this  year  they  exprefled  no  diflike  to  the 
King’s  preding  folicitations,  that  Rouille  fnight 
confer  in  perfon  with  Henfius  and  Vanderduffen, 
the  two  great  oracles  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Rouille  condu&ed  himfelf  with  great  addrefs ;  but 
the  operations  of  war  broke  through  all  the 
fchemes  of  pacific  intentions.  The  negociations 
met  with  fo  many  difficulties,  that  the  campaign 
opened,  the  uncertain  iffue  of  which  rendered  all 
that  had  been  hitherto  concerted  very  precarious. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  conferences  which 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  held  with  Hen¬ 
fius  and  Vanderduffen  at  the  Hague,  greatly  re¬ 
tarded  all  the  King’s  fchemes  for  a  treaty  of  peace. 
They  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk,  the  King’s  abandoning  the  Pretender, 
and  acknowledging  Queen  Anne’s  title,  his  ceding 
the  Spanilb  monarchy,  granting  the  Dutch  afuffi- 
c:ent  barrier,  and  England  and  Holland  the 
greatefl  commercial  advantages :  they  demanded 
the  reftitution  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Alface  to 
the  Empire}  they  infilled  the  King  Ihould  rellore 
Strafburgh,  and  the  town  and  cafiellany  of  Lille, 
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Hunningenj  in  a  word,  that  he  ftiould  make  fuch 
conceflions  as  they  ought  to  have  been  afhamed  to 
•mention,  and  fuch  as  he  would  not  have  fu.ffered 
to  be  repeated  in  his  prefence,  had  he  not  been 
reduced  to  the  loweft  diftrefs.  The  Marquis  de 
Torcy  polled  in  difguife  to  the  Hague  on  the  faith 
of  a  common  palfport.  He  foothed,  folicited, 
fupplicated,  and  made  conceflions  in  the  name  of 
his  Sovereign  j  he  made  large  offers  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  but  his  offers  were  rejefled. 

He  sejefts  Lewis,  however,  had  the  courage  to  rejett  the 
«ari«r  ofX  preliminaries,  and  his  fubjeels  approved  of  his  re- 
*llies‘  fufal.  His  ambafifadors  quitted  Holland  imme« 
di^tely,  and  returned  to  France. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XLVII, 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  FOURTH  EPOCH. 

Spirit  of  the  French  nation — Battle  of  Malplaquet — Mons  taken 
— French  fuecefsful  on  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain — 
Conferences  at  Gertruydenberg — Douay  taken — V endofme 
fuecefsful  in  Spain — Change  of  the  Englifti  Miniftry — The 
new  Englifti  Miniftry  fend  the  Abbe  Gaultier  to  France — 
and  thereby  open  a  negotiation  with  the  French  Miniftry— 

Death  of  the  Emperor — Campaign  in  Flanders — Famous 
lines  of  MarfhalVillars  forced  by  theDuke  of  Marlborough— 
Bouchain  taken— Campaign  in  Germany,’  Italy,  and  Spain 
—French  expedition  againft  Rio  de  Janeiro— Death  of  the 
Dauphin — Negociations  for  peace  Fefumed  by  the  EngJifli 
Miniftry,  who  proceed  in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  of  the 
Dutch  and  the  Emperor. 

In  confequence  of  the  breaking  off  the  late  con-  a.t>. 
ferences,  all  France  began  to  make  preparations  for  , 
another  campaign  ;  and  in  order  to  infpire  the 
French  nation  with  afpirit  of  indignation  againft 
the  allies,  Lewis  publilhed  the  propofals  he  made, 
and  the  demands  of  the  allies.  All  France  took  fire 
at  the  indignity — at  the  treatment  of  their  Grand 
Monarque,  The  rnoftaftonifhing  effortswere  made. 

A  prodigious  army  was  aflembled  in  Flanders, 
under  Villars;  and,  though  the  allies  are  faid  to  have 
exceeded  one  hundred  thoufand  men,  it  was  ima¬ 
gined  that  he  would  have  adted  often  fively :  but 
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*■  D-  Villars  well  knew  the  fuperiority  of  veterans, 
fiulbed  with  viflory,  over  raw,  undifciplined 
troops.  He  therefore  entrenched  himfelf  in  the 
plain  of  Lens.  He  confidered  that  the  fate  of 
France  and  Spain  depended  on  the  iffue  of  this 
campaign.  A  defeat  would  be  attended  with  the 
moll  dreadful  confequences ;  the  apprehenfions  of 
which  prevented  his  making  any  attempts  to 
relieve  Tournay,  until  his  new-raifed  forces  had 
been  accuftomed  to  the  fight  of  an  enemy.  The 
confederates  were  no  fooner  in  polfellion  of  Tour- 
nay,  than  they  cad  their  eyes  on  Mons,  and  palfed 
the  Scheld  with  intention  to  inveft  that  drong  for- 
trefs.  Villars  marched  to  cover  Mons,  and  poded 
himfelf  advantageoufly  between  the  woods  of  La 
Merte  and  Tanieres,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mal- 
plaquet,  where  he  fortified  his  camp,  naturally 
drong,  with  triple  entrenchments.  Voltaire  af¬ 
firms,  that  his  army  did  not  exceed  eighty  tbou- 
fand  combatants :  Englilh  writers  augment  his 
numbers  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  fol- 
diers;  and  perhaps  they  were  nearer  the  truth,  if 
we  confider  that  he  was  joined  by  BoufBers,  who 
ftified  all  rivalihip,  out  of  regard  to  his  country, 
and  contented  to  aft  in  an  inferior  capacity,  though 
he  was  the  fenior  commander.  Villars  took  every 
every  poffible  precaution,  yet  his  difpofition  is 
blamed.  He  fo  covered  his  camp  with  lines, 
entrenchments,  hedges,  batteries,  and  trees  laid 
acrofs,  that  it  feemed  quite -inacceflible ;  but  he 
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ought,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  military  critics,  to 
have  marched  beyond  a  hollow  way  that  lay  in  the 
front  of  his  camp.  In  this  lituation  he  was  at-  Battle  of 
tacked  with  great  fury  by  the  allies.  The  Dutch, 
en  the  left,  were  three  times  repulfed  with  prodi¬ 
gious  flaughter,  and  as  often  led  on  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  periifted  in  his  efforts  with  incre¬ 
dible  perfeverance  and  intrepidity.  On  the  right 
the  Englifh  forces  were  more  fuccefsful :  after  an 
obftinate  eno;a2;ement  the  French  wehe  driven  from 
their  entrenchments  into  the  woods  cf  Saart  and 
Tanieres.  The  Marfhal,  in  leading  back  the 
troops,  was  dangeroufly  wounded  j  and  thus  the 
honour  of  a  vidory,  attended  with  fcarcely  any 
advantage,  belonged  to  the  enemy.  The  French 
had  fought  with  an  obftinacy  of  courage  bordering 
on  defpair  ;  and  they  now  made  a  fine  retreat  to¬ 
wards  Valenciennes,  under  Marfhal  Boufflers,  that 
prevented  a  purfuit.  Twenty  thoufand  of  the  con¬ 
federates  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  whereas  the  lofs 
on  the  fide  of  France  -  fcarce  amounted  to  eight 
thoufan  d.  In  a  word,  the  allies  gained  a  vidory 
a  vidory  fo  bloody,  as  would  have  made  a  repe- 
tion  of  it  fatal  to  the  confederacy.  When  VillarsMons  taken 
retired  to  Valenciennes,  the  allied  army  laid  fiege  by  the al;,es* 
to  Mons,  which  capitulated  about  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober. 

U pon  the  Rhine  the  French  affairs  were  fuccefs-  French  fuc 
ful.  General  Merci,  having  meditated  an  invafion  theRhiatj 
ofFrapche  Comte,  was  prevented  by  Marfhal  Du- 
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hours,  who  attacked,  defeated,  and  obliged  him  to 
* — v — /  repafs  the  Rhine,  with  the  lofs  of  two  thoufand 
i»  iraiyf  men.  In  Italy,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  fruftrated  all 
the  projedts  of  the  Imperial  General  j  the  Camifars 
in  were  entirely  defeated  in  the  Cevennesj  and  the 
affairs  in  Spain  in  general  bore  a  favourable  afpedt. 
The  Englifh  and  Portuguefe  were  defeated  at  Caya, 
by  the  Marfhal  de  Bay  ;  and  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of 
Alicant  had,  after  a  tedious  fiege,  furrendered  to 
Count  d’Asficld. 

Notwithftanding  the  fuccefs  of  the  allies,  the 
campaign  was,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  than 
the  Chriflian  King  had  reafon  to  expedt  1  peace, 
however,  became  every  day  more  neceffary.  The 
finances  were  fo  totally  exhaufted,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  impoverished,  that  Lewis  refolvedto  facrifice 
every  confideration,  and  even  the  intereft  of  his 
.grandfon,  to  procure  the  blefhngs  of  repofe  to  his 
miferable  fubjedts.  He  demanded  paffports,  by 
virtue  of  which  his  minifters  might  repair  in 
Conferences,  Safety  to  Holland.  When  thefe  were  obtained,  the 
«  Certruy-  Marfhai  d’Uxelks,  and  the  Abbe  Polignac,  were 

iea&srg.  ^  y 

pitched  on  to  carry  the  King's  ^applications  to 
Gertruydenberg,  where  conferences  vrere  appointed. 
The  Marquis  de  Torcy  renewed  his  attempts  on 
the  integrity  of  Marlborough,  and  proceeded  fo 
far  as  to  offer  four  millions  oflivres  for  that  noble- 
marfs  intereft:  in  procuring  terms,  which  the  King 
would,  but  four  years  before,  have  rejedted  with 
difdain.  Lewis  now  offered  to  deliver  the  Spanish 
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monarchy  to  the  Archduke  Charles  in  the  (pace  of 
two  months :  but  all  his  offers  were  rejected. 
His  fincerity  was  doubted.  The  conferences  at 
length  broke  up.  He  recalled  his  ambaflfadors, 
and  refolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  another  campaign. 
He  entertained  hopes,  that  fome  fortunate  incident 
in  the  events  of  war,  and  the  approaching  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Englifh  miniftry,  would  be  produftive 
of  more  reafonable  conditions,  or  fuch  at  leaft  as 
would  have  ftained  his  character  with  lefs  infamy 
than  the  unnatural  a6t  of  taking  up  arms  againft  his 
own  grand-child.  Meafures  were  taken  for  open-* 
ing  the  campaign  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France  efpoufed,  with  warmth,  the  fontirnent  of 
the  Monarch.  Without  ever  repining  at  the  am¬ 
bition  that  had  reduced  the  nation  to  die  mod  de- 
•  plorable  circumftances,  the  people  imputed  all  their 
calamities  to  the  infolence  and  pride  of  the  confe¬ 
derates.  Not  a  murmur  of  complaint  broke  forth 
againft  the  Sovereign,  while  they  were  under  the 
preffure  of  extreme  mifery  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  his 
fubjefls  flocked  to  his  banners,  and  fought  under 
them  with  great  fpirit,  attachment,  and  perfeve- 
rancer.  They  yielded  the  tenth  penny  of  their 
whole  fubftance  for  the  fervices  of  the  war  ;  but  all 
their  loyalty  and  affeftion  could  not  have  preferved 
the  kingdom  from  dcftrudftion,  had  not  a  body  of 
merchants,  with  permiflion  from  the  Catholic 
King,  made  repeated  voyages  to  South  America, 
from  whence  they  returned  with  i:«menfe  trea- 
fures. 


A.  D. 
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-^710 '  A  numerous  and  well-appointed  army  was  af- 
iembled  by  Marftial  Yillars.  His  intention  was 
firft  to  cover  Douay  and  afterwards,  finding  the 
enemy  had  inverted  it,  to  relieve  the  garrifon  at  the 
hazard  of  a  battle.  Their  ftrong  fituation,  how* 
Doaaytaken  ever>  Prev’ented  his  defigns.  Douay  furrendered  ; 
vytbeaiiiesi  and  the  armies  went  into  quarters,  without  under¬ 
taking  any  other  confiderable  enterprife.  Both 
Tides  remained  inaftive  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  having  thrown  up  entrench- 
.  ments  that  baffled  Count  Thaun’s  intention  of  pe¬ 
netrating  into  Dauphine.  Spain  alone  was  fruitful 
in  military  incidents.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
had  been  extremely  unfortunate  to  King  Philip. 
He  had  lort  the  battle  of  Saragcffa,  and  was  forced 
to  retreat,  with  the  (nattered  remains  of  his  army, 
to  Madrid,  and  from  thence  to  Valladolid  :  but  the 
arrival  of  Vendofme  foon  retrieved  matters,  and 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  war.  All  Spain  de¬ 
manded  this -general ;  and  Philip,  who  entertained 
the  higheft  opinion  of  his  ability,  believed  him  aloner 
capable  of  rtemming  the  rapidity  of  Starenaberg’s 
fucceffes,  Vendofme  acquired  great  glory  in  Italy  * 
iior  had  the  unfortunate  campaign  before  Lifle  in 
the  leart  obfcured  the  luftre  of  his  reputation  in  the 
V-endofihc  eyes  of  the  Spaniards.  His  affability,  opennefs, 
sjHnf  :Ulln  ?eneroGty>  even  to  profufion,  and  confeffed  intre¬ 
pidity,  had  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  foldiers. 
The  moment  he  let  foot  in  Spain,  volunteers 
flocked  tab im  from  every  quarters  and  V'endofme’s 
'  popularity 
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popularity  was  as  valuable  to  Philip  as  an  afmy,  a.  d. 
A  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  aftuated  the  whole  nation  : 
cities  and  corporations,  villages  and  monafteries, 
offered  all  they  had  to  their  darling  general,  who 
foon  approved  himfelf  worthy  of  their  confidence 
and  affeftions.  In  lefs  than  three  months  after  the 
battle  of  Saragoffa,  Philip  was  in  a  condition  to 
march  in  queft  of  his  rival,  who  might  have  been 
confirmed  on  the  throne,  had  he  made  the  proper 
ufe  of  his  viftory,  or  rather,  had  he  been  duly 
fupported  by  the  allies.  Vendofme  would  not 
fuffer  the  ardour  of  his  troops  to  cool  by  delay  i 
he  led  them  ftrait  to  Madrid,  purfued  the  enemy 
to  Portugal,  eroded  the  Tagus,  and  obliged  Ge¬ 
neral  Stanhope,  with  five  thoufand  Englifh  forces, 
to  furrender  prifoners  of  war  at  Brihuega.  Next 
day,  December  i  oth,  he  attacked  Count  Starem- 
berg  at  Villa  Viciofa  :  King  Philip  commanded  the 
wingj  and  Vendofme  commanded  on  the  left-- 
The  conflict  was  long  and  obfiinate,  and  the  vic¬ 
tory  difputed  ;  though,  if  we  may  judge  from 
confequences,  it  declared  fairly  on  the  fide  of 
Philip.  Certain  it  is,  that  Staremberg’s  left  wing 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  all  the  infantry  cut  irr 
pieces.  Frfglifh  Ivriters  alledge,  that  the  enemy’s 
left  wing  fought  with  defperate  fury,  until  night 
feparated  the  combatants;,  but  the  French  and 
Spanifh  writers  more  fully  agree,  that  Starem- 
berg  was  routed,  with  the  lof3  of  all  his  artillery, 
baggage,  and  upwards  of  five  thoufand  men.  Be¬ 
yond 
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a.  d.  yond  difpute  he  was  purfued  by  Vendofme,  who? 
took  Balaguar  in  his  way,  and  forced  the  Imperial 
general  ro  take  flhelter  under  the  cannon  of  Barce¬ 
lona.  Gironne  furrendered  to  the  Duke  de  No- 
ailles ;  and  thus  Philip,  from  a  fugitive,  became, 
in  one  campaign,  abfolute  matter  of  all  Spain,  ex¬ 
cept  Catalonia. 

Thefe  fuccefies  were  undoubtedly  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  Lewis  and  to  Philip;  but  they  were  no¬ 
thing,  compared  to  the  advantages  which  France 
derived  from  her  intrigues,  at  this  time,  at  the 
Court  of  London.  The  revolution  in  Spain  was 
Chnge  Jn  a  brilliant  meafure.  The  change  in  the  Britifh  mi- 
dit  Engiifh  ffiftry  was  a  decided  one ;  for  it  laid  the  foundation 

jftiniflry. 

of  fuch  a  peace  as  Lewis  could  not  have  expelled# 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  to  this  period,, 
the  Whigs  had  the  management  of  affairs  in  their 
hands.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  a  great 
degree,  governed  the  State  ;  and  his  Duchefs  pof- 
feffed  the  Queen’s  confidence.  The  Earl  of  Go*- 
dolphin,  clofely  connected  to  the  Duke  by  prin¬ 
ciple  and  by  marriage,  was  Lord  Treafurer  of 
England  ;  and  his  reputation  was  as- high'  in  a  civil, 
as  the  Duke’s  in  a  military  capacity.  But;  no 
fooner  had  the  Duchefs  loft  her  afcendancy,  than 
Lord  Godolphin  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  trea¬ 
furer,  and  Earl  Pawler,  Mr.  Harley,  Manley, 
Pagec,  and  Benfon,  were  made  Commiffioners  of 
the  Treafury.  Lord  Sunderland  rcfigned  the  place 
of  Secretary  of  State.  Mrs.  Marffiam,  related to. 

the 
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the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough,  and  firft  introduced  A-  D- 
by  her  to  Court,  rofe  in  the  Queen’s  favour,  in 
proportion  as  the  interest  of  her  benefadtrcfs  de¬ 
clined.  She  had  a  brother,  for  whom  fhe  i'oiicited 
a  regiment  :  the  Queen  urged  the  Duke;  and  he 
reprefehted  to  her  Majefty  the  prejudice  that  would 
redound  to  the  fervice  by  preferring  a  young  man 
to  feveral  old  officers,  who  had  exhibited  repeated 
proofs  of  valour  and  capacity  ;  but  his  remon- 
ilrances  producing  no  effect,  he  faw  it  was  time  to 
retire.  Harley  fecretly  directed  thefe  intrigues, 
and  made  a  proper  ufe  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland’s 
motion,  that  the  Parliament  would  addrefs  the 
Queen  to  remove  Mrs.  Mafham  from  her  prefenee. 

He  laboured,  from  thefe  circumftances,  to  exaf- 
perate  the  Queen,  and,  by  means  of  her  favourite, 
to  deftrdy  the  credic  of  his  enemies.  He  demon- 
prated  how  little  emolument  the  nation  had  derived 
from  the  victories  of  Marlborough.  He  obferved 
that  the  commerce  of  England  was  daily  declining, 
her  finances  were  exhaufted,  the  people  loaded 
with  taxes,  and  the  public  debts  augmented  ;  but 
every  profpedt  of  peace  was  remote,  and  w  ould  ever 
remain  fo  while  it  was  the  intereft  of  thole  in  pow^r 
to  continue  a  ruinous  and  expenfive  war.  Thefir 
were  the  conferences  which  Harley  held. with  Mrs. 

Mafham  :  they  were  by  her  reported  to  the  Queen, 
and  the  fentiments  were  fo  congenial  to  her  own, 
that  fire  defired  Harley  might  be  privately  intro¬ 
duced.  He  foon  convinced  the  Queen  of  his 
ability,  and  gained  her  confidence. 

Vol.  IY.  O  The 
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The  ftaffof  High  Treafurer  was  taken  from  Lord 
Godolphjn.  Mr.  Harley  had  the  appointing  com- 
miffioners  to  execute  that  office,  by  which  he  got 
the  management  of  the  revenue  into  his  own 
hands.  Lord  Somers  was  removed  from  his  poll 
of  Prcfident  of  the  Council  :  Mr.  St.  John  was 
raifed  to  the  department  of  Secretary  of  State :  in  a 
word,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  alone,  of  all  the 
party,  remained  in  office.  It  was  dangerous  to 
attempt  any  thing  againft  a  nobleman  pofiefied  fo 
ftrongly  of  the  confidence  of  the  allies  ;  yet,  to  con¬ 
tinue  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  was  a  point  of 
dangerous  confequence  to  the  defigns  of  the 
Tories.  The  Dutch  immediately  took  the  alarm, 
not  doubting  but  a  change  in  the  adminiftration 
would  produce  a  change  of  meafures,  and  work 
his  difgrace.  The  new  miniftry,  to  remove  their 
apprehenfions,  published  a  report  of  their  refolution 
to  adhere  more  fteadily  than  the  former  to  the 
interefts  of  the  allies  of  Great-Britain ;  and  the 
Queen  ordered  her  ambafiador  at  the  Hague  to 
afiure  the  States,  that,  in  choofing  new  minifters, 
ffie  inviolably  preferved  the  fame  fentiments  for  the 
common  caufe,  and  confidence  in  the  abilities  o 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  miniftry,  how¬ 
ever,  ventured  to  circumfcribe  the  authority  of  this 
great  commander,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  (hew'ed  - 
they  were  afraid:  he  was  provoked  at  the  ufage; 
but  he  ftifled  his  fentiments. 


As 
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As  foon  as  the  new  minifters  were  eftahlifhed  in  d. 
their  places,  they  Shewed  their  inclination  for  peace,  -v—* 

.  ,  t  The  Englifh 

and  that  they  were  in  tne  pay  or  r  ranee.  It  was miniftryfen<1 
now  that  a  fecret  negociation  was  let  on  foot  be-  lntffl 
tween  the  Courts  of  Verfailles  and  London,  by 
means  of  the  Abbe  Gaultier,  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Jerfey,  ambaffador  in  France  after  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwick,  and  was  left  by  Marfhal  Tallard  in 
England  upon  the  laft  rupture  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  Marfhal,  imagining  this  eccle- 
fiaftic  might  be  able  occafionally  to  furnifh  ufeful 
intelligence,  diredled  him  to  refide  in  London, 
carefully  to  obferve  every  occurrence,  and  trans¬ 
mit,  with  the  utmoft  diferetion,  whatever  could 
contribute  to  the  Service  of  his  country.  Gaultier 
pun&ually  executed  his  corrtmiffion,  and  performed 
his  duty  without  fufpicion.  He  Was  now  pro- 
pofed,  by  Lord  Jerfey,  to  the  new  miniftry,  as  a 
proper  meffenger  to  the  Court  of  France,  with  the 
firft  intimation  of  their  pacific  inclinations.  Gaul¬ 
tier  arrived  at  Verfailles,  and  reported  his  com- 
miiTiom  He  gave  an  exadh  account  of  the  Englilh 
government,  and  the  Hate  of  affairs  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  dehred  a  letter  to  Lord  Jerfey,  which  he  and  thereby- 
obtained,  fet  out  for  London,  and  wrote  back,  XionTvTch 
thac  the  Englilli  ministry,  finding  that  her  Majefty 
was  averfe  to  renew  the  negociations  by  means  of 
Holland,  defired  he  would  pleafe  to  communicate 
the  prOpofal  for  a  general  pacification,  which  they 

O  2  would 
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Would  tranfmit  to  Holland,  their  intention  being 
to  conclude  a  treaty  in  concert  with  their  allies. 
A  memorial  accordingly  was  drawn  up,  approved 
of  by  the  BngJifli,  and  fent  over  to  Holland. 
I  he  Queen  wanted  cautionary  towns  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  for  the  fecuritv  of  that  trade;  the  fortrefles 
Gibraltar  and  Corunna,  and  the  Illand  of  Mi¬ 
norca,  for  the  protection  of  the  Mediterraneon 
commerce.  Thefe  Were  the  immediate  advantages 
demanded  for  Great-Britain  ;  but  it  vvas  neceiTary 
the  Court  of  Spain  fhould  be  confulted.  Philip 
made  no  fctuple  about  the  cefilon  of  places,  incon- 
derable  in  refpect  to  the  fecurity  of  his  crown,  and 
which  would  coll  the  Englifh  nation  more  to 
maintain,  than  the  commercial  advantages  they 
produced.  _  , 

But,  on  the  requeft  relating  to  the  cautionary 
towns,  Lewis  chofe  to  be  filent.  However,  Gaul¬ 
tier  was  permitted  to  allure  the  Queen’s  minifters, 
that  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  would  ufe  his  ut- 
mcft  influence  with  Philip,  that  nothing  might  ob- 
ftruCt  the  peace,  fo  necdlar.y  to  the  belligerent 
Powers. 

The  Dutch,  now  finding  that  the  Englifh 
miniftry  were  refolved  upon  making  peace,  gave 
intimation  to  the  French  Court,  that,  if  the  King 
would  refume  the  negociations  in  Holland,  he 
would  not  find  the  States  backward  :  but  it  was 
the  requeft  of  the  Englifh  miniftry,  that  Lewis 
would  liften  To  no  propofitions  from  the  States, 

which 
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which  fhouid  tend  to  bring  the  conferences  back  A- 
to  Holland;  and  the  King  faithfully  complied,  i — /-*j 
This  circumftance  obliged  the  Dutch  to  make 
application  to  Great-Britain,  that  they  (hould  be 
confulted  in  the  general  fchem.e  of 'pacification. 

During  the  previous  %ps  for  a  negotiation,  the  fea- 
fon  for  action  approached.  The  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  ftill  ( ontinued  at  the  head  of  the  confederate 
army.  The  Tory  rniniftrydid  not  yet  think  themfelvcs 
firmly  enough  eftablifhed,  to  venture  fuperfeding  a 
general  who  pofifefied  the  whole  confidence  of  the 
Empire  and  Holland.  Such  a  meafure  would  in 
particular  have  given  umbrage  to  the  latter.  He 
was  therefore  permitted  to  fet  out  for  the  Hague  in 
the  month  of  February,  to  make  preparations  for 
the  enfuing  campaign.  Before  either  army  was  Death  of  the 
ready  to  take  the  field,  the  Emperor  Jofeph  died,  * 
leaving  his  Auftrian  dominions,  the  Empire  of 
Germany,  and  his  pretenfions  to  the  Spanish  mo¬ 
narchy,  to  his  brother  the  Archduke  Charles,  once 
crowned  King  of  Spain,  and  now  obliged  to  quit 
the  capital  by  the  late  fuccefs  of  his  rival,  Philip, 

This  event,  it  was  imagined,  would  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  a  peace.  The  objects  of  England  and  Holland 
were  to  preferve  the  balance  of  power,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  aggrandifement  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon 
by  the  acceffion  of  the  Spamfli  monarchy.  The 
fame  reafons  now  prevailed  with  refpeft  to  the 
Houfe  of  Aullria,  w'hofe  pride,  ambition,  and  luft 
pf  empire,  would  be  equally  dangerous,  were  the 

Auftrian 
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Auftrian  dominions,  the  Imperial  dignity,  Naples^ 
ww  Sicily,  Lombardy,  Spain,  and  America,  to 
united  in  one  family. 

The  death,  of  the  Emperor  made  no  alteration  in 
the  military  preparations.  The  efforts  made  by 
Lewis  were  extraordinary,  confidering  how  long  he 
Campaignhad  fupported  the  war.  Elis  army  in  Flanders  this 
liandeis'year,  commanded  by  M.  Villars,  was  not  inferior 
to  any  he  had  yet  fent  into  the  field  :  and  his  fub- 
je&s  ftill  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  their  Monarch,  and 
fupported  his  glory  with  aftonifhing  fpirit  anti 
attachment.  The  fpirit  and  adtivity  of  Villars  had 
rendered  him  fo  very  popular,  that  he  found  means 
to  affemble  a  very  numerous  army,  with  which  he 
encamped  behind  the  river  Sanfet.  His  fituation 
was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  could  not  be  attacked  with 
any  profpedt  of  fuccefs.  He  had  drawn  lines  from 
Bouchain  on  the  Scheld,  along  the  Sanfet  and  the 
Scarpe,  to  Arras,  and  from  thence  to  Canche. 
They  were  defended  by  redoubts,  and  would  in¬ 
deed  have  been  impenetrable,  had  not  the  Marfhal 
been  weakened  by  the  ftrong  detachments  necef- 
farily  made  from  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  to  rein¬ 
force  the  Eledlor  of  Bavaria.  It  was  Marlborough’s 
defign  to  force  thefe  lines ;  and  upon  his  fuccefs 
his  reputation  depended.  From  the  15th  of  June 
to  the  iath  of  July,  the  two  armies  remained  en¬ 
camped,  feparated  only  by  the  Scarpe.  The 
French  army  formed  a  kind  of  circle  on  the  other 
fide  of  An  -as,  the  right  at  Mouchin  Preu,  and  the 

left 
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left  at  Duifan ;  while  the  confederate  camp  ex- 
tended  along  the  Lens,  the  right  at  L.ieven,  and 
the  left  at  Henin  Lifter.  Villars’s  {ituation  greatly 
incommoded  the  confederates,  who  twice  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  a  fmall  fort  and  redoubt,  which 
covered  a  mole  raifed  at  Arlieux,  by  which  the 
mills  of  Douay  were  rendered  ufelefs,  and  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Scarpe  interrupted.  A  third  time 
they  returned  to  the  charge  with  a  body  of  eight 
thoufand  chofen  troops ;  when,  after  an  obftinate 
conflict,  they  at  length  fucceeded.  Intending  to 
fortify  thefe  pofts,  Marlborough  left  twelve  batta¬ 
lions  to  cover  the  workmen  ;  and  Marfhal  Villars 
formed  the  refolution  of  furpnflng  their  camp. 

The  Count  de  Gaffon  was  pitched  upon  to  execute 
this  project  j  and  he  took  hismeatures  io  well,  that 
he  arrived  at  day-break  within  a  Imall  diftance  01 
the  enemy,  without  being  difeovered.  He  had 
ranged  his  horfe  in  four  lines  j  the  fit  ft  of  which 
attacked  the  camp  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  confede- 
1  ate  detachment  was  defeated,  difperfed,  and  pur- 

fued  to  Douay.  In  this  ation  the  lofs  was  incoru 
fiderable,  the  vitory  complete,  but  fruitlefs. 
Marlborough  made  a  feint,  which  deceived  even 
the  vigilance  of  Villars,  and  was,  peihaps,  themoft 
mafterly  ftroke  of  that  confummate  general.  Ad-0f  MarChal 
vancing  within  two  leagues  of  the  French  lines,  he™7bythc 
ordered  a  great  number  of  fafeines  to  be  made, 
declaring  he  would  attack  the  enemy.  Villars 
drew  his  chief  force  on  that  fide,  in  full  expectation 
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of  an  engagement,  and  was  aflonifned  when  he 
heard  that  Ger.erais  Codogan  and  Hompefch  had 
paffed  the  San  lent  at  Vi  try,  and  that  the  Dhke  of 
Marlborough.  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ar- 
lieu.:.  New  certified  of  the  defign  formed,  Viilars 
decamped  with  his  whole  army  by  break  of  day, 
and,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  houfthold 
troops,  marched  with  fuch  expedition,  that,  by 
noon,  he  was  in  fight  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  by  this  rime  joined  Count  Hompefch. 
This  junction  obliged  him  to  retreat  to  Courtray. 
French  writers  endeavour  to  qualify  this  difgrace  of 
Viilars;  but  the  Martha!  fhewed  that  he  deferred 
better  fortune,  by  the  ingenuoufnefs  with  which  he 
acknowledged  himfelf  baffled  by  the  iuperior  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  Englifh  general. 

In  confequence  of  this  fuccefs,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  formed  the  hazardous  defign  of  in- 
vefeing  Bouchain,  a  town  fmail  in  extenr,  but 
ftrong  by  fituation,  furrounded  by  moraffes,  well 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon. 
Viilars  took  every  precaution  for  the  fecurity  of 
Bouchain,  andufed  his  utmoft  add  refs  to  defeat  the 
defigns  of  the  confederates,  and  retrieve  the  Ihock 
his  reputation  had  lately  foftained.  His  detach¬ 
ments  gained  feveral  advantages  over  the  foraging 
parties  of  the  confederates.  Thefe  efforts  were 
feconded  by  feveral  brifk  Dallies  of  the  befieged  : 
they  ferved  to  retard,  but  could  not  ward  off,  the 
fate  of  Bouchain.  The  Duke  of  Marlboroy;  h  !  •_  d 
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Carted  his  utmoH:  abilities  inthis  fiege.  He  formed  A-  D 
lines,  erected  forts,  railed  batteries,  completed  a  v^-v*— * 
caufeway  through  a  deep  morafs,  and  earned  on  his 
approaches  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  in  twenty  days. allies* 
after  the  trenches  were  opened,  the  garrifon,  con- 
lilting  of  four  thoufand  men,  were  obliged  to  fur- 
render  prisoners  ot  war.  The  conqueft  of  Bou~ 
chain  was  the  laid  military  enterprise  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  whole  refignati'on  removed 
that  cloud  which  for  feme  time  had  obfeured  the 
luftre  of  Viikrs’s  reputation. 

Notning  remarkable  happened  in  Germany  fince  Camp*®* 
the  death  of  the  Emperor.  All  the  care  of  theJ^rS* 
generals  feemed  directed  to  watch  each  other’s  mo-  Spain~ 
tions,  and  provide  convenient  encampments. 

Europe  was  now  intent  on  the  election  of  a  new 
Emperor  ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  October,  the  Arch¬ 
duke  C  harles  was  chofen,  but  was  not  recognifed 
by  the  Courts  of  Verfailles  or  Madrid.  The 
Electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria  likewife  profited 
againft  the  election.  In  Italy,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
having  pa  (fed  Mount  Cenis,  attacked  the  French 
army  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  neaf 
Montmeiian,  and  was  rcpulfed  after  a  bloody  con- 
dift.  During  the  reft  ot  the  campaign,  the  fupe- 
t  ior  talents  of  Berwick  prevailed.  He  baffled  alt 
the  projects  ci  Amadeus,  wno,  wuh  a  iupenor 
army,  could  do  nothing  more  than  recover  the 
infignificant  caftle  of  Miolons,  garrifoned  only  by 
rnty  men.  -  As  to  the  traniaftions  in  Spain,  they 
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A-  D*  were  equally  unimportant.  Vendofme’s  army  was 
uw  in  a  wretched  condition,  notwithftanding  ^he  afto- 
nifhing  rapidity  of  his  fucceffes  in  the  preceding 
campaign.  At  length,  however,  he  ventured  to 
attack  General  Staremberg,  who  had  advanced  to 
the  pafs  of  Prato  de  Rey.  This  pod  was  difputed 
with  obftinacy,  but  at  laft  relinquished  by  the 
enemy.  He  afterwards,  by  a  ftrong  detachment 
from  the  main  army,  inverted  the  Caftle  of  Ardena, 
which  was  vigorously  defended,  and  at  laft  relieved 
by  the  Imperial  general,  who,  after  a  bloody  en¬ 
gagement,  defeated  the  befiegers,  with  the  lofs  of 
two  thoufand  men,  all  their  baggage,  ammunition, 
and  cannon. 

Frentfi  ex—  In  America  the  affairs  of  France  bore  in  general 
StlnftRio  a  favourable  afpeft ;  the  Engiifh  fquadron  under 
^Janeiro.  Admiral  Walker  being  difappointed  in  the  attempt 
on  Quebec,  and  the  Sieur  du  Guay  Trouin  more 
fortunate  than  could  be  expefted  in  the  expedition  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  Brazils.  Trouin  commanded 
a.  fquadron,  confiding  of  (even  (hips  of  the  line,  fix 
frigates  of  forty  and  thirty  guns,  and  a  bomb- 
ketch,  with  near  three  thoufand  land  forces  on 
board.  He  arrived  in  the  bay  of  isdo  de  janeuo 
pn  the  12th  of  September.  Amidft  the  continual 
ft  re  from  forts  and  batteries,  the  French  fquadron 
forced  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  though  it  was 
jfurrounded  with  batteries,  and  defended  by  three 
ftiips  of  the  line.  The  Portugtiefe  fhips  were  rur> 
aground,  and  loft.  Next  day  the  French  troops. 

were 
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were  landed,  and  a  camp  formed  on  the  eminences  a.  d. 
before  the  town.  While  batteries  were  ere&ing, 
frequent  fkirmifhes  paded,  in  which  the  Portuguefe 
were  generally  worfced.  As  foon  as  the  works  were 
finished,  the  batteries  began  to  play  fo  furioufly, 
that  about  midnight  the  enemy  deferred  the  town, 
and  retired  to  the  mountains  with  their  mod  valu¬ 
able  effects.  Trouin  fent  notice  to  the  Portuguefe 
general,  that,  unlefs  he  immediately  ranfomed  the 
place,  he  would  lay  it  in  afnes,  as  it  was  not  the 
Intention  of  the  King  his  mafter  to  maintain  the 
colony.  Six  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  crufadoes 
were  offered,  accepted,  and  paid  in  fifteen  days  j 
upon  which  the  French  troops  embSrked. 

France  fuftained  a  great  lofs  this  year  by  the  Death  of th<j 
death  of  the  Dauphin,  the  only  fon  of  Lewis,  who  Daup‘im* 
was  fwept  off  by  the  frnall  pox,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  lamented  by  the  people,  as  the  bed 
fon,  the  bed  father,  and  the  mod  amiable  and  pro- 
mifing  prince  of  his  country.  By  his  death  the  title 
of  Dauphin  defcenced  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  died  foon  after,  greatly  regretted.  Next  the 
title  devolved  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  who  dying 
when  but  five  years  of  age,  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  an  infant,  became  Dauphin  of  France,  and 
heir  to  the  crown. 

During  all  the  military  operations,  the  prelimi-  Negociatior^ 
narks  to  a  negociation  were  adjuding  between  the 
Courts  of  Verfailles  and  London,  by  means  of^^f 
Gaultier,  who  was  now  returned  to  France,  accom-  Proceeh  in 
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paniecl  by  Mr.  Prior,  who  had  formerly  been  fe- 
v—- vw  cretary  to  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Jerfey,  am-' 
tr?  Dutch fbaffadors  at  the  court  of  Lewis.  Prior  had  d i  1- 
hcEm'tingUi{hed  himfelf  by  his  poetical  talents:  his  wit, 
addrefs,  infinuating  manner,  and  ardent  defire  to 
promote  peace,  rendered  him  exceedingly  acceptr 
able  to  the  French  miniftry  ;  but'  his  inflrutflions 
were  extremely  limited,  and  his  inclination  and 
abilities  thereby  rendered  fruitlefs.  Ele  was  only 
empowered  to  communicate  the  preliminary  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Englifh  nation,  to  receive  the  French 
King’s  anfwer,  and  to  know  whether  King  Philip 
had  delegated  a  power  of  adting  to  his  grandfather, 
Prior  arrived  incognito  at  Fontainbleau,  punctually 
executed  his  commiffion,  communicated  the  prc- 
tenfions  of  England,  and  demanded  a  clear  and 
determinate  anfwer,  previous  to  his  entering  upon 
any  negociation.  The  Queen’s  memorial  required 
a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
another  for  the  Empire  on  the  Rhine ;  refcitution 
for  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  ceffion  to  that  prince 
of  fucli  places  as  had  been  ftipuiated  in  his  treaties 
with  the  allies  ;  an  acknowledgement  of  the  iuccef- 
fion  of  the  Crown  of  England,  as  eftabiilhed  in  the 
Proteftant  line  ;  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications 
and  filling  up  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  cefiion 
of  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  of  the  Negro  trade,  and 
certain  cautionary  towns  in  America,  to  the  Crown 
of  England  ;  fecurity  for  the  Englifh  fubjedls  tra¬ 
iling  in  Spain  j  the  reftitutiori  or  ceffion  of  New¬ 
found  1  tin  d 
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found!  ;nd  and  H'udfon’s  Bav  ;  fecurity  that  the 
French  and  Spanifh  monarchies  ihould  never  be 
united  in  the  fame  perfon ;  and,  laftly,  full  and 
ample  fecurity  for  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  made  an 
entire  change  in  the  politics  of  England  ;  and  the 
expulfion  of  King  Philip  was  no  longer  defired, 
notwithftanding  that  meafure  had  coll  rivers  of 
bjood.  Thefe  demands  were  to  be  kept  fecrer, 
and  revealed  only  by  the  mutual  confent  of  the 
Contracting  parties.  They  were  fuch  as  he  was  re- 
folved  not  to  comply  with. 

His  fir  ft  meafure  was  to  remove  the  feat  of  ne¬ 
gotiation  to  London.  He  chofe  for  this  important 
bufinefs  Menager,  deputy  from  the  city  of  Rouen 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  perfon  of  equal  know¬ 
ledge,  ability,  and  prudence.  Menager  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  difpatched  to  England,  with  full  powers 
to  adjuft  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty,  and  he  was 
attended  thither  by  the  Englifh  envoy.  As  the 
Cefuon  of  Newfoundland  and  Hudfon’s  Bay  was 
an  article  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  marine 
and  commerce  of  France,  Menager  had  particular 
diredlions  to  ufe  the  King’s  power  with  diferetion, 
and  to  give  up  Placentia  and  Newfoundland  upon 
certain  conditions,  when  he  found  it  abfolutely 
needfary  to  the  great  de.fign  of  reftoring  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity.  As  foon  as  the  French  minifter 
fet  foot  in  London,  he  began  his  conferences  with 
the  Duke  of  Shrewibury,  the  Earls  of  Jerfey, 
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Dartmouth,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  St.  John.  Aftef 
long  difputes  and  various  altercations,  in  which 
Menager  acquitted  himfelfwith  great  addrefs,  cer¬ 
tain  preliminary  articles  \yere  figned  ;  upon  which 
therrench  minifter  was  privately  introduced  to  the 
Queen  at  Windfor.  The  only  difficulty  was,  that 
Lewis  had  not  yet  acknowledged  that  Princefs  as 
Queen  or  Great-Britain  ;  but  fuch  punctilios  were 
not  at  this  time  to  hand  in  the  way  of  a  treaty  fo 
effential  to  France.  He  was  received  gracioufly, 
charged  with  the  Queen’s  compliments  to  the  King; 
and  an  affurance  that  ffie  would  negleCt  nothing  in 
her  power  to  accelerate  the  negociations.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Marffial  Tallard  was  releafed 
from  his  confinement,  and  permitted  to  return  to 
France  on  his  parole;  a  circumftance  which  has 
madefome  writers  imagine,  that  the  Marfhal  made 
the  firft  overtures  of  peace.  However  probable 
this  fuggeftion  may  appear,  it  is  pofitively  contra¬ 
dicted  by  Torcy. 

On  the  departure  of  Menager,  the  Earl  of 
Stafford,  lately  recalled  from  Holland,  where 
he  refided  in  quality  of  ambaffador,  was  fent 
back  to  the  Hague,  to  communicate  to  the 
penfionary  the  preliminaries  figned  by  France 
France  and  England,  to  fignify  the  Queen’s  ap¬ 
probation  of  them,  and  determine  a  place  where  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  feveral  Powers  ffiould  af- 
femble.  He  was  inftrufted  to  affure  the  pen¬ 
fionary,  that  the  Queen  had  granted  nothing  pre^ 
judicial  to  Holland ;  and  that  ffie  was  determined  to 
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conclude  peace  in  conjunction  with  her  allies. 

The  fame  declaration  was  made  to  Count  Gallas,  ^ 
the  Imperial  minifter  in  London,  who  refented  the 
preliminaries  with  fuch  warmth,  that,  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people,  he  caufed  them  to  be 
tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  inferted  in  the  public 
papers  ;  upon  which  he  was  forbidden  appearing  at 
Court.  Nor  was  Holland  lefs  alarmed  at  a  tranf- 
aftion  carried  on  with  fo  much  privacy.  Buys  was 
immediately  fent  to  London,  in  .quality  of  envoy 
extraordinary,  to  intercede  with  the  Queen  to  alter 
her  refolutions.  In  the  declamations  of  the  Dutch 
againft  the  Englifn  minifters,  the  latter  were  repre- 
fented  as  traitors  to  their  country  and  their  allies* 

Upon  the  Queen’s  declaration  that  (he  would  regard 
any  delay,  on  the  part  of  the  States,  as  a  refufal  to 
comply  with  her  propoflticns,  Buys  fpoke  with 
vehemency  againfl;  the  Englifh  adminiftration  :  he 
entered  into  all  the  views  of  the  Whigs,  to  retard 
the  treaty,  and  ruin  the  miniftry;  connected  him- 
felf  intimately  with  Bothmar,  the  Elanoverian  am* 
bafiador,  and  engaged  in  all  the  intrigues  faid  to 
have  been  fet  on  foot,  for  immediately  calling  over 
the  Duke  of  Hanover,  and  inviting  Prince  Eugene 
into  England.  But  the  Queen’s  obftinacy  obliged 
them  to  confent,  that  the  general  conferences 
ihould  be  opened  at  Utrecht;  which  was  done  in 
the  month  of  January,  in  the  year  1712. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

FIFTH  Ei’OCH. 

Ihiegociations  at  Utrecht — Campaign  in  Flanders — Duke  off 
]VIarlb*rough  fuperfeded — Britilh  troops  withdrawn — Quef- 
noy  taken  by  Prince  Eugene— The  Englifn  put  in  poffef- 
lion  of  Dunkirk — Marfhal  Villars  defeats  Prince  Eugene  at 
Denain — Douay,  Quefnoi,  and  Buuchain  taken  by  the 
French — Affairs  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy — St.  Jngo 
taken  by  the  French — Negoeiations  at  Utrecht  continued  — 
and  delayed  by  a  lingular  incident — Conclufion  of  the  ne- 
giiciation*-  — Treaties  with  Portugal,  Pruffia,  Savoy,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  England — The  Emperor  refufes  the  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation  —  Landau  taken — Eugene’s  lines  forced  — • 
Friburg  taken — Treaty  of  Rafladc — Dorneflic  attentions  of 
Lewis— His  death — His  character — His  family. 

the  29th  of  January,  1712,  the  conferences 
•were  opened  at  Utrecht.  The  Marfnal  de  Uxelles, 
the  Abbot  Polignac,  and  M.  Menager,  appeared 
in  quality  of  Plenipotentiaries  from  the  King  ;  the 
Queen  of  England  granted  the  fame  powers  to  the 
Bilhop  of  Eriiibl  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  ;  and 
the  Dutch  deputies  named  for  the  congrefs  were 
Buys  and  Vandcrduffen  ;  minifters  from  the  Em¬ 
peror,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  other  allies, 
appeared  reluftantly  at  the  congrefs,  and  all 
feerned  to  be  abtuated  with  fentiments  very  op- 
pofite  to  thofe  of  the  French  Monarch  and  the 
Britifh  Queen.  A  fpirit  of  war  feerned  to  prevail 
in  the  United  Provinces ;  nor  was  there  any  hopes 
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that  the  deputies  would  alter  their  behaviour,  un¬ 
til  compelled  by  the  Britifh  Courts  Prior  was  im¬ 
patiently  expefled  by  the  French  miniders,  as  the 
angel  of  peace,  intruded  with  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  fecret  fentiments*  which  die  had  not  com¬ 
municated  to  her  plenipotentiaries.  But  in  his 
room  came  Mr.  Harley,  coufin  to  the  Lord  Trea- 
furer,  with  filch  indrUftions  as  obliged  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  to  the  Queen  to  declare,  that  Mr. 
Harley  had  a  demand  fo  important  to  all  the  Pow¬ 
ers  in  Europe,  that,  unlefs  it  was  granted,  the  nego- 
ciation  mud  necefTarily  be  at  an  end.  It  was  fig- 
bided  that  this  demand  was  already  couched,  in  a 
memorial  prefented  by  the  Abbe  Gaultier.  It  re- 
fpetted  the  fecurity  which  the  Courts  ofFrance  and 
Spain  fhoUld  give*  that  the  Crowns  of  the  two 
kingdoms  fhould  never  be  United  in  the  fame  per- 
fon.  But  of  this  article  the  King’s  plenipotentiaries 
had  no  power  to  treat  j  a  circumdance  that  greatly 
adonidied  the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries.  Lewis* 
Indeed,  had  written  to  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John*  that 
the  renunciation  demanded  was  contrary  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  France ;  but  that  he  deflred  his 
grandfon’s  fentiments  upon  this  important  diffi¬ 
culty.  Gaultier  therefore  acquainted  the  congrefs 
with  the  occafion  of  the  delay,  no  anfwer  having 
been  yet  received  from  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  King  of  France*  forefeeing  the  difficulties 
that  arofe  from  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  and  of  fo 
many  princes  of  the  blood,  imparted  his  thoughts 
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as  early  as  the  month  of  March  to  his  Catholic 
Majefty,  referring  the  election  of  profecuting  the 
war,  or  renouncing  the  crown  of  France,  to  his 
own  bread.  In  this  letter  he  advifed  him  to  con- 
fider  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  France  and  Spain, 
their  Inability  to  continue  the  war,  to  confult  his 
own-inclinations,  and  then  to  take  his  refolution. 
In  expectation  of  Philip’s  anfwer,  the  negotiations 
were  fufpended,  this  being  deemed  a  fundamental 
article,  to  prevent  the  exorbitant  growth  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon.  The  King  urged  his  grand- 
fon  to  haften  his  determination  ;  but  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  growing  impatient,  he  propofed,  that  the 
regulation  of  the  Spanifh  fuccefTion,  accepted  and 
promulged  at  the  affembly  of  the  Cortes,  or  dates 
of  Caftile  and  Arragon,  fhould  be  received  by  the 
allies  as'  fufficient  fecurity  againft  the  union  of  the 
two' Monarchies  ;  but  this  propofal  was  refufed, 
as  an  inefficient  barrier  againft  fo  great  and  immi¬ 
nent  a  danger.  To  prevent  the  congrefs  from 
breaking  up,  his  Majefty  propofed,  by  a  letter  to 
the  Englifh  Miniftry,  another  alternative  ;  im¬ 
porting  that,  in  cafe  of  Philip’s  refufal  to  renounce 
his  birthright  and  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
France,  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  would,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Queen  of  England,  enter  into 
fuch  meafures  as  fhould  be  nccefiary  to  determine 
him,  and  to  fecure  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  in 
which  they  had  already  made  fo  confiderable  pro- 
grefs.  We  mayjudge  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
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Lewis  found  himfelf  reduced,  before  he  could  be 
brought  to  this  alternative.  The  anfwer  was 
penned  by  Mr.  St.  John.  It  contained  affurances 
that  her  Majefty  would  be  glad  of  fuch  a  peace  as 
the  King  ought  to  think  reafonable.  It  was  with 
a  view  of  rendering  every  thing  more  agreeable 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  that  fhe  now  left  it  to  that 
Prince’s  choice,  either  to  renounce  his  birthright, 
and  prefcrve  the  Spanifh  Monarchy  with  the  In¬ 
dies,  or  to  renounce  thefe,  in  order  to  lecure 
his  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  exchange  for  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  of  which  he  was  now  in  poilef- 
fion,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  dukedoms  of 
Savoy,  Montferrat,  and  Mantua  j  on  condition 
that  when  he,  or  any  of  his  defcendants,  fhould 
fucceed  to  the  crown  of  France,  all  thofe  domi¬ 
nions  fhould  be  united  to  the  fame  crown,  except 
Sicily  only,  which  fhould  be  ceded  to  the  Houle 
of  Auftria.  By  this  project  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
was  to  make  the  advantageous  exchange  of  his  do¬ 
minions  for  Spain  and  the  Indies.  But  the  whole 
evaporated  by  the  determination  of  King  Philip, 
which  was  to  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown 
of  France,  rather  than  quit  thofe  of  Spain. 

T  he  French  King  was  now,  by  the  treachery* 
and  corruption  of  the  Englifh  Minftry,  placed  in  a 
condition  to  talk  to  the  Dutch  in  a  different  flyle 
than  he  had  ufed  at  Gertruydenberg.  Finding  the 
States  flill  attached  to  their  firft  preliminaries,  he 
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a.  d.  wrote  to  the  plenipotentiaries,  acquainting  rthem 
with  the  King  of  Spain’s  anfwer,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  would  now  be  now  no  longer  puzzled  to  pro- 
pofe  a  celTation  of  arms ;  adding,  that  it  would  be 
needlefs  to  look  for  expedients  which  might  prove 
pleafing  to  the  other  allies.  “  It  would  be  a  very 
bad  one  (faid  he)  to  offer  any  cautionary  towns  to 
the  Dutch  ;  the  time  for  flattering  their  pride  is 
pad ;  and  henceforward,  while  I  treat  with  them 
bona  fide ,  I  muff  do  it  with  the  dignity  that  be¬ 
comes  me.” 

When  the  conferences  had  proceeded  to  this 
length,  the  feafon  came  on  for  taking  the  field. 
Villars  dill  commanded  in  Flanders,  and  the  King 
had  put  his  army  in  the  bed  podure  which  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  his  kingdom  would  permit  but  the 
chief  reliance  was  upon  the  change  of  meafures  and 
a  general  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
Maribo-  was  fuperfeded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  was 
foughfuper-fent  over  with  indruftions  which  {hewed  the  cor- 
ruptionof  both  the  employers  and  the  employed. 
Previous,  however,  to  his  taking  the  command, 
the  Earl  of  Albermarle,  general  of  the  Dutch 
forces,  bombarded  Arras,  laid  the  fuburbs  in 
.  afhes,  fet  fire  to  fome  houfes  in  the  city,  and  then 
retired.  Ormond  joined  Prince  Eugene  at  Tour- 
nay,  but  with  exprefs  orders  not  to  hazard  a  battle,' 
a  circumdance  well  known  to  Villars,  who  there¬ 
fore  abated  of  his  ufual  vigilance,  and  permitted 
Prince  Eugene  to  inved  Quefnoi.  The  trenches 
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were  opened,  under  cover cf  the  army  commanded  ^  0, 
by  thejjDuke  of  Ormond  $  but  an  amnefty  being  w-j 
now  figned  between  the  King  and  the  Queen  of  troops  with- 
Ertgland,  the  Duke  withdrew  the  Englilh  forces, drawn' 
and  the  foreigners  in  the  pay  of  Great-Britain. 

Prince  Eugene,  however,  profecuted  the  fiege  with 
fuch  vigour  and  ability,  that  the  garrifon  furren- 
dered  on  the  4th  of  July,  after  fuftaining  a  fiege  of 
three  weeks,  ,Soon  after  this  exploit,  to  dazzle  the 
confederates  with  fome  bold  enterprife,  Prince 
Eugene  detached  General  Groveftein,  with  fif- 

0  ,  ,  ,  ,  r  .  ,  Quefiioy 

teen  hundred  horfe,  to  penetrate  into  the  very  taken  by 
bowelsOEFrahce,  Groveftein  advanced  into  Cham-  U° 
pagne,  pafied  the  Noire,  the  Maefe,  the  Mofelle, 
the  Saar,  and  retired  to  Traerbach,  with  a  rich 
booty  and  a  great  number  of  hoftages,  after  hav¬ 
ing  levied  contributions  to  the  gates  of  Metz, 
and  fpread  terror  and  confirmation  to  Paris  and 
Verfailles.  Marlhal  Villars  was  no  fooner  ac„ 
quainted  with  the  march  of  this  partifan,  than  he 
retaliated,  fending  Pafteur  with  a  detachment,  who 
penetrated  beyond  Bergen-op-zoom,  and  ra¬ 
vaged  the  I  (land  of  Tortola,  belonging  to  Zea¬ 
land, 

The  celfation  of  arms  between  France  and  Eng-  The  ^ 
land  having  been  proclaimed,  the  fortifications  of 
the  town,  the  citadel,  and  the  forts  of  Dunkirk,  Dunkirk, 
were  configned  to  the  Englifh  troops,  who  landed 
there,  under  the  conduct  of  General  Hill.  The 
King’s  fleet,  veflels,  and  gallics,  remained  in  the 
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port ;  the  Intendant  and  the  Magiftrates  continued 
to  exercile  their  feveral  offices  in  the  town,  but  the 
garrifon  retired  to  Bergue. 

The  Earl  of  Albermarle  was  encamped  with  fe- 
venteen  battalions  and  fourteen  fquadrons  at  De¬ 
nain,  to  cover  the  lines.  He  was  feparated  by  the 
Scheld  from  Prince  Eugene’s  right  wing.  Eugene 
had  drawn  thefe  lines  from  the  Scheld  to  the  Scarpe, 
to  cover  his  convoys  againft  the  garrifons  of  Cam- 
bray  and  Valenciennes,  and  his  grand  'magazines 
near  Marchiennes.  Villars,  having  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  feizing  upon  thefe  magazines,  and  forciny; 
the  camp  at  Denain,  advanced  to  Chaftillon,  as  if 
he  intended  to  attack  the  confederates  before  Lan- 
drecy.  To  confirm  the  enemy  in  this  opinion, 
lie  had  thrown  bridges  over  the  river.  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene,  no  longer  doubting  that  an  attack  was  me¬ 
ditated,  railed  an  intrenchment  before  his  left 
wing,  polled  General  Fagel  behind  with  forty  bat¬ 
talions,  and  advanced  his  right  towards  Landrecy, 
by  which  means  he  was  three  leagues  diftant  from 
Denain.  Villars,  having  thus  attained  his  aim, 
loll  no  time  in  the  farther  execution  of  his  projeft. 
He  ordered  the  Count  de  Broglio  in  the  evening 
to  advance  with  forty  fquadrons  along  the  Selle, 
and  guard  all  the  polls  of  this  fm'all  river  fo  care¬ 
fully,  that  the  enemies  out-parties  Ihould  not  be 
able  to  difcover  the  march  of  the  main  army  :  he 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Scheld  at  Neuviile,  and 
was  ready  next  morning  to  march  his  army  over, 

before 
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before  Prince  Eugene  was  apprifed  of  his  motions.  A* :i>* 

A  meafure  fo  prudently  concerted,  could  not  fail 
of  fuccefs  in  the  hands  of  the  fpirited  and  active 
Villars.  Before  the  Imperial  General  could  bring,  Marihai 

1  ^  Villars  de- 

Up  any  part  of  his  army,  the  Marfhal  had  ftormed  feats  Prin** 
and  forced  the  lines  between  Neuville  and  Denain.  Denain. 
After  feizing  a  convoy  of  five  hundred  bread  wag* 
gons  that  lay  behind  the  lines,  and  taken  prifon- 
ers  the  guard,  compofed  of  five  hundred  horfe  and 
an  equal  number  of  foot,  he  led  his  infantry  againft 
the  intrenchment  at  Denain,  lined  by  feventeen 
battalions.  The  refiftance  of  the  enemy  was  great; 
but  the  Marlhal  attacked  them  fo  impetuoufly, 
that,  after  a  bloody  confli<5t,  the  French  entered  the 
camp,  put  all  to  the  fword,  and  made  terrible 
{laughter.  Part  of  the  enemy  had  retired  to  the 
village  and  abbey  ;  they  were  again  aflaulted,  and 
prefled  fo  vigoroufly,  that  feveral  battalions,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight,  were 
drowned  in  the  Scheld  :  in  a  word,  of  feventeen 
battalions,  only  four  hundred  men  efcaped,  all 
the  reft  having  been  killed,  taken,  or  {’wallowed  up 
by  the  waters.  At  the  clofe  of  the  battle  Prince 
Eugene  arrived  with  frelh  troops,  and  prefenting 
himfelf  before  the  bridge  of  Prouvi,  defended  by 
Algerotti,  attacked  it  with  great  impetuofity,  and 
was  fo  warmly  received,  that  he  dropt  the  attempt, 
after  lofing  four  battalions.  By  this  aftion  the 
fpirits  of  the  French  nation  were  elated  ;  they  had 
not  been  accuftomed  to  victory  in  the  Netherlands ; 
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A-  and  every  adyantage  gained  over  fo  renowned  a 
* — >  general  as  Prince  Eugene,  was  an  addition  to  the 
Iiiftre  of  Villars’s  charadter,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  ihewed  the  confederates  how  inadequate  was 
their  ftrength,  now  they  were  deprived  of  the  af* 
Dou ai,  fiftance  of  England. 

^Bou*  conference  of  the  vidtory  of  Denain,  the 

chain, taken  ftrong  port  at  Marchiennes  was  forced,  after  an  ob- 
French.  rtinate  refiftance,  by  which  Villars  gained  poflef- 
fion  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  three  hundred 
waggons,  and  an  immenfe  magazine  of  ftores  and 
provifions.  The  projects  of  the  allies  were  now 
wholly  difeoncerted,  and  the  Dutch  began  to 
think  ferioufly  of  peace.  To  accelerate  their  refo- 
lutions,  Marfhal  Villars  encompafied  Douay  and 
the  fort  of  Scarpe,  After  twelve  days  open 
trenches  the  fort  was  taken,  and  the  garrifon  made 
prifoners  of  war.  The  fluices  were  then  opened, 
and  the  waters  drawn  off,  and  the  approaches  to 
the  town  pufhed  with  vigour.  Though  the  gar¬ 
rifon  confided  of  three  thoufand  men,  the  befieged 
furrendered  in  thirteen  days  prifoners  of  war, 
on  the  8  th  of  September. 

On  the  fame  day  Quefnoi  was  inverted.  The 
defence  was  obftinate,  but  fruitlefs.  On  the  4th 
of  October  the  garrifon,  confifting  of  two  thou¬ 
fand  men,  furrendered ’prifoners  of  war.  Prince 
Eugene  had  here  laid  up  Iris  artillery  ;  it  fell  into 
the  hands  ofMarfhal  Villars,  and  amounted  to  ap 
hundred  and  fixteen  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  an 
infinity  of  a  fmaller  calibre,  forty  mortars,  four 
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hundred  thoufand  weight  of  powder,  and  a  prodi-  a.  d. 
gious  quantity  of  bails,  bombs,  grenadoes,  and 
other  military  ftores.  After  this  conqueft  Villars 
reduced  Bouchain. 

In  Germany,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  made  an  q  Affairs!, 
attack  on  the  French  lines  at  Weiffemberg,  in  Spain,  an<( 
which  he  was  repulfed.  In  Italy  the  Germans  were Iuly* 
more  fuccefsful :  they  reduced  the  garrifon  of  Fort 
Philippe  to  the  neceffity  of  furrendering  at  difcre- 
tion.  Porto  Ercole  met  with  the  fame  fate,  after 
withftanding,  for  two  mqnths,  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
the  enemy.  Nor  did  the  campaign  in  Spain  furnifh 
any  very  material  tranfa&ions.  The  Archduke’s 
party  now  adlpd  entirely  on  the  defenfive ;  yet  did 
Philip  negledt  pufhing  the  advantages  that  were  in 
his  power  from  his  fuperiority.  Several  fieges  were 
formed,  but  relinquifhed. 

Soon  after,  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  was  proclaimed  at  Madrid  and  Lifbon. 

The  French  fent  an  expedition  againft  the  Dutch 
ifland  of  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Cape 
de  Verds  ;  and  a  fquadron  for  this  purpofe  was 
equipped  at  Toulon,  under  the  conduct  of  Sieur 
Caffart.  This  officer,  anchoring  at  Fort  de  la 
Braye,  landed  one  thoufand  men,  fummoned  the 
garrifon,  and  received  their  fubmiffion  without  ex¬ 
changing  a  foot.  Next  day  he  appeared  before  the  St.  jaS® 
town  of  St.  Jago,  landed  his  men,  and  affumed  fo 
determined  a  countenance,  that  the  governor  fur- 
gendered  at  difcretion,  though  the  place  was  difficult 
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Ai7™’  of  accefs,  and  the  ifland  in  a  condition  to  raifeten 
*• — '  thou  fan  d  men.  The  governor  agreed  to  ranfotrt 
the  town  and  fort  at  fixty  thowfand  piaftres  ;  but, 
without  regarding  the  capitulation,  he  efcaped  with 
the  chief  inhabitants  into  the  mountains.  Caffart 
gave  fix  days  for  recolleftion  ;  but,  receiving  no 
anfwer,  he  blew  up  the  forts,  bur  ft  forty  pieces  of 
iron  cannon,  carried  off  feventeen  brafs  ones,  with 
two  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  a  great  quantity  of 
ncierchandife,  and  four  hundred  negroes,  giving 
the  town  to  be  pillaged  by  the  foldiers ;  after  which 
he  laid  it  in  allies.  Afterwards  Caffart  fet  fail  for 
Surinam,  a  Dutch  colony  in  South  America,  laid 
fiegetothe  place,  and  obliged  the  governor  to  pur- 
chafe  his  fecurity  at  the  price  of  nine  hundred  thou- 
fand  florins.  He  alfo  levied  a  contribution  of 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  florins  on  Bra- 
bin,  another  Dutch  colony. 

jsegoar*.  However,  notwithftanding  thefe  fucceffes, Lewis’s 
wtreehtGon- chief  objedt  was  to  conclude  with  England:  this, 
aauccii  wag  retarcjecj.  by  fome  difficulties  that  arofe  in  ad- 
jufting  the  commerce  and  the  limits  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  poffeffed  by  both  nations  in  America.  A  long 
difpute  enfued,  and  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
held  frequent  conferences  with  the  Duke  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Mr.  Prior.  At  length  matters  were  fet¬ 
tled,  by  the  influence  of  French  money,  greatly -to 
the  advantage  of  France.  Both  fides  were  ready  to 
fign  their  refpedtive  treaties  on  the  iith  day  of 
April.  Notice  was  given  by  the  Englifh  to  the' 
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other  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies ;  but  Count 
Zinzendorf  now  exerted  himfelf  to  raife  frefh  ob- 
flruftions.  Lewis  granted  to  the  interceflion  of 
the  Britifh  minifters,  that  his  Imperial  Majefty 
fhould  have  time  to  connder  whether  he  would 
accept  the  propofais  made  by  France  j  but  tiiis 
indulgence  was  extended  no  farther  than  the  fir  ft 
day  of  June;  nor  would  Lewis,  in  the  mean  time, 
check  the  ardour  of  his  troops  by  confenring  to  an 
armiftice. 

With  refpeft  to  Holland,  the  States  were  highly 
incenfed  at  the  conduft  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
As  foon  as  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  withdrawn  his 
army,  they  reproached  the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries 
with  the  treacherous  conduft  of  the  miniftry.  They 
already  faw  themfelves  expofed  to  all  the  ravages  of 
an  incenfed  enemy.  The  defeat  at  Denain,  and  the 
reduftion  of  Douay  and  Bouchain,  evinced  the 
King’s  fuperiority,  and  the  inability  of  the  allies  to 
tpntinue  the  war  without  Great-Britain.  Holland 
was  now  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Britifh 
Dlenipptentiaries  to  intercede  with  France,  that  the 
ong  interrupted  conferences  might  be  renewed. 
Hus  interruption  was  occafioned  by  the  Dutch 
leputies,  who  refufed  admitting  any  anfwers  from 
he  King’s  plenipotentiaries,  that  were  not  put  in 
writing.  '1  hey  now  dropped  this  pretenfion  ;  and 
-ewis,  at  the  requeft  of  die  Britifh  minjtlers,  con- 
-nted  to  relume  the  conferences.  Zinzendorf 
oiled  away  from  the  Hague  to  Utrecht,  upon 
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A-  D-  hearing  that  the  deputies  had  recourfe  to  the  media- 
tion  of  the  Englilh  for  renewing  the  conferences. 
He  repeated  his  exhortations  and  promifes,  to 
raife  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  republicans*  He 
endeavoured  to  demonftrate,  that  }t  was  the  intereft 
of  Holland  to  temporife,  and  allured  them,  that 
Prince  Eugene  was  in  full  march  to  give  battle  to 
and  delayed  V ill ars.  His  remonftrances  had  fome  weight  with 
iwido«rUr  deputies  ;  but  what  chiefly  contributed  to  pro-* 
long  the  delay  in  the  renewal  of  the  conferences, 
was  the  following  incident,  in  itfelf  immaterial, 
but  important,  as  it  retarded  the  negociations, 
Kichteren,  deputy  of  the  province  of  Overyflfel, 
alledged  that,  in  palling  M,  Menager’s  houfe,  his 
fervants  were  infulted  by  the  footmen  of  that  mi- 
rilter,  by  ridiculous  grimaces,  and  indecent  gef- 
tures.  He  complained  to  M.  Menager,  and  de-* 
jnanded  fatisfa&ion.  Menager  anfwered  in  wrl- 
ting,  that  he  fhould  be  far  from  permitting  his 
domeftics  to  infult  the  fervants  of  the  Count  de 
Jlichteren ;  that  he  was  ready  to  give  up  any  of 
them  who  were  feen  committing  thofe  indecencies, 
or  his  people  could  prove  guilty.  Before  this 
^nfwer  was  brought  back,  Rjchteren  was  gone  to 
the  Hague ;  it  was  therefore  left  to  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  On  the  Count’s  return^  he  fent  his  fecre- 
tary  to  demand  fatisfadion  of  Menager,  and  re-* 
eeived  the  fame  anfwer  as  before.  He  now  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
offence^  but  infilled  for  the  liberty  of  fending  to 
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the  French  minifter’s  houfe,  in  order  to  fix  upon 
the  offenders.  Before  any  thing  farther  happened, 
Menager,  taking  a  walk  with  the  other  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  met  Richteren,  who,  after  mutual  com¬ 
pliments,  faid  he  {till  demanded  fatisfaftion,  and 
infilled  upon  fearching  the  French  minifter’s  houfe. 
This  demand  was  refufed  :  upon  which  Richteren 
with  vehemence  exclaimed,  That  the  mafter  and 
the  fervants  would  do  themfelves  juftice.  “  I  re- 
prefent  (faid  he)  a  fovereign  as  well  as  you,  and  am 
not  a  man  that  will  bear  with  fuch  intuits.*’  He 
afterwards  fpoke  fomething  in  Dutch  to  his  fervants 
behind  him,  who  immediately  fell  upon  Menager’s 
footmen,  {truck  them  on  the  face,  and  threatened  to 
ftab  them  with  their  long  knives.  Complaint  was 
made  to  Richteren ;  and  he  immediately  replied* 
“  Every  time  they  behave  thus,  I  will  reward  them ; 
and,  if  they  had  not  done  fo,  I  lhould  have  turned 
them  away.”  His  colleagues  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cufe  this  extravagant  behaviour ;  but  finding  their 
apologies  infufficient,  they  took  the  fame  method  of 
denying  that  he  had  fpoken  words  which  all  of 
them  had  heard,  and  which  they  laboured  to  excufe. 
They  intreated,  that  the  wole  fhould  be  looked 
upon  as  a  quarrel  among  their  fervants,  and  begged 
of  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  that  they  would 
leave  the  affair  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Englifh 
ambaffadors,  without  either  acquainting  the  King 
or  the  States- General  with  the  difpute.  The  me¬ 
diation  of  the  Englifh  was  not  refufed ;  but  Me¬ 
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nager  perfifred  in  demanding  fatisfaflion,  and 
rejefted  the  excufes  made  by  the  deputies.  They 
pretended  that  Richteren  was  drunk  when  he  ex- 
prefied  himfelf  fo  unguardedly  ;  but  the  French' 
minifler  infilled  that  he  fhould  now  make  repara¬ 
tion,  when  he  was  fober.  Difficulties  multiplied  ■, 
and  Menager  acquainted  the  King  with  the  whole 
tranfadlion.  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
was  an  artful  fhifc  or  both  parties  to  procraflinate 
the  conferences,  to  which  Menager  and  Richteren 
were  equally  averfe.  The  former  knew  his  maf- 
ter’s  inclinations  to  humble  the  Dutch,  and  the 
neceffity  of  delaving  the  conferences  with  the 
deputies,  until  every  thing  was  fully  adjufled  with- 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  Richteren,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  motives  of  gratitude  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  w  ho  had  created  him  a  Count,  and  of  ints- 
refl,  as  his  brothers  enjoyed  lucrative  employments 
in  the  army,  by  no  means  defined  peace :  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  continually  ditfuading  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Overyffel  from  confenting  to  any  treaty, 
but  in  concert  with  the  Emperor.  Menager  took 
care  to  acquaint  the  King  of  all  thefe  circum- 
flances. 

Lewis  infifted  that  the  Srates-General  fhould 
declare,  whether  Richteren  had  followed  their 
orders  in  approving  of  the  violent  behaviour  of  his 
domeflic,  in  expreffing  himfelf  with  fuch  vehe¬ 
mence  and  indecency  ;  or  whether  he  had  only  been 
direfted  by  his  own  pafiions,  heated  and  inflamed 

by 
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by  the  minifters  of  the  Houle  of  Aufbia.  If  he 
had  adted  iti  obedience  to  his  inftru&ions,  it  was 
obvious  the  French  plenipotentiaries  could  retrain 
no  longer  in  fafety  at  Utrecht,  If  he  was  actuated 
by  paffion  and  private  interefb,  it  was  reafonable 
the  States-General  Ihould  difavow  the  behaviour 
of  a  minifter,  who  fo  grofsly  abufed  tlieir  confi¬ 
dence. 

Holland  being  now  fufficiently  humbled,  the 
conferences  were  refumed.  The  King  demanded 
the  reftitution  of  Life,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk.  He  excepted  Tournay, 
Conde,  and  Maubeuge,  out  of  the  barrier  demanded 
by  the  States.  He  required  that  all  the  fortreffes 
taken,  fince  the  year  1709,  from  the  French, 
Ihould  be  reftored  :  nor  did  he  forget  the  interefts 
of  his  faithful  ally,  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria  ;  they 
were  implied  in  thofe  reftri&ions.  Lifle  accord¬ 
ingly  was  ceded  by  the  deputies  ;  but  the  reftitu¬ 
tion  of  Tournay  created  difficulties,  as  theEnglifh 
plenipotentiaries,  as  weil  as  the  Dutch,  feemed  to 
oppofe  this  meafure.  At  laft,  in  compliance  with 
the  Queen  of  England’s  remonftrances,  the  King 
yielded  up  his  pretenfions  to  that  town,  though  he 
might  have  maintained  them  with  fuccefs.  Fie 
was  eager  to  fecure  peace,  which  his  declining 
health,  his  old-age,  and  the  apprehenftons  of  a  mi¬ 
nority,  rendered  every  way  neceflary.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  29th  day  of  January,  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  proceeded  to  give  the  finilhing  ftroke  to 
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a.  d.  the  barrier  treaty  demanded  by  the  Dutch,  -and  fet- 
ding  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  of  Great-Britairi 
in  the  Proteftant  line.  Not  long  after,  contra&s 
for  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  for  the  evacuation  of 
Catalonia,  and  the  Ifiands  of  Majorca  and  Ivica, 
were  figned.  As  the  Emperor  and  feveral  Princes 
of  the  Empire  ftill  refufed  to  accede  to  the  terms 
of  peace  propofed,  and  the  treaties  between  Spain 
and  the  other  Powers,  required  debate  and  delibe¬ 
ration,  it  was  determined  to  conclude  matters 
with  Great-Britain,  Holland,  Savoy,  and  Por¬ 
tugal. 

Conciufion  ^  ixt^  -April*  T7 1 ^3,  the  treaties  with 
of  the  nego- the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great-Britain,  Savoy,  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  the  States-General,  were  figned.  Two 
days  before,  the  treaties  of  commerce  between 
France  and  England  had  been  ratified  by  the  Queen 
and  Parliament.  In  the  treaty  with  the  King  of 

Treaties  .  • 

-with  Ponu- Portugal,  it  was  agreed,  that  whatever  places  were 
Iruffia1.*1  taken,  or  forts  built,  in  the  colonies  out  of  Europe, 
the  places  fhould  be  reflored,  and  the  forts  demo- 
lilhed.  The  full  property  and  fovereignty  of  the 
two  banks,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  of  the 
Amazons,  was  acknowledged  to  belong  to  his  Por- 
guefe  Majefiy ;  and  Lewis  defifted  from  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  lands  of  the  Cape  de  Nord.  To 
the  KingofPruffia  ceffion  was  made  of  the  town  of 
Guelders,  with  part  of  the  upper  quarter  of  the  Spa- 
nilh  Guelderland,  the  country  of  KefTel,  and  the 
balliage  of  Kreckenbeck.  He  was  likewife  ac¬ 
knowledged 
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knowiedged  fovereign  lord  of  the  principality  of 
Neufchatel  and  Vallengln;  and  the  inhabitants 
were  granted  the  fame  privileges  in  France  as  the 
other  Swifs  Cantons.  On-  the  other  hand,  the 
King  of  Pruffia  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  the 
principality  of  Orange,  and  the  lordfhips  of  Cha¬ 
lons  and  Chaftlcbelin,  undertaking  to  fatisfy  the 
late  Prince  Naffau  Frife  with  an  equivalent.  By 
this  article  liberty  remained  to  his  Pruffian  Majefly 
to  call  that  part  of  Guelderland  ceded  to  him,  by 
the  name  of  the  Principality  of  Orange,  and  to 
retain  the  title  and  arms  of  the  principality.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  there  were  two  other  articles  which 
merit  observation  :  the  one  was,  that  Lewis  and 
Philip  confen.ted  to  give  his  Pruffian  Majefly  the 
.title  of  king,  and  to  pay  his  minifters  the  honour 
due  to  the  minifters  of  a  crowned  head;  the  other, 
that  the  King;  of  Pruffia  ffiould  cede  to  the  Arch- 
biffiop  of  Cologne  the;  town  of  Rhineherg,  as  foon 
as  peace  between  the  Empire  and  France  mould  be 
concluded,  but  without  prejudice  to.  his  claim  on 
the  archbifhoprick.  •  *  ;  - 

By  die  treaty  with  Sayoy,  the-jftand  of  ;Sicily, « 
with  the  tide  of  king,  was,  given  to  diat  Prince. 
He  was  likewife  fecured  in  the  fucceffion  of  the 
Spaoiffi  monarchy  and  the  Indies,  for  bimfelf  and 
his  heirs  male,  in  cafe  of  failure  in  the  King  of 
Spain  and  his  pofterity.  The  frontiers  of  France 
and  Savoy  were  fp.regplated,  that  the  fummit  of 
the  Alps  was  to  be  the  fixed  boundary.  Pursuant 
..You  IV.  to 
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to  this  determination.  Savoy  yielded  to  the  King 
the  valley  of  Earcelonetta,  with  its  dependencies  ; 
and  the  King  reftored  to  the  Duke  the  duchy  of 
Savoy,  the  county  of  Nice,  the  valley  of  Ragelos, 
with  the  forts  of  Exilles  and  Feneftrelles  ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  country  along  the  Ajps,  towards 
Piedmont. 

with  Hoi-  His  Catholic  Majefty’s  renunciation  of  the 
crown  of  France,  and  the  folemn  ceflion  of  all 
pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
by  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans,  formed  the 
bafts  of  the  treaties  with  Great-Britain  and  the 
States-General.  Each  of  thefe  treaties  had  alfo 
their  particular  conditions.  Tnofe  of  Holland 
may  be  reduced  to  four  heads.  The  firft  and 
fecond  comprehend  what  the  King  promifed  to 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria  in  the  Netherlands,  and  what 
the  States-General  agreed  to  cede  to  Lewis.  The 
third  and  fourth  regard  theEletftorof  Cologne  and 
the  Landgrave  of  Hefle-Caffel.  His  Majefty  pro¬ 
mifed  to  fequefter,  in  the  hands  of  the  States-Ge¬ 
neral,  for  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  all  that  France  or 
her  allies  poflefled  in  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  :  but  it  was 
ftipulated,  that  Auftria  Ihould  not  be  put  in  pof- 
feflion  before  fhe  had  confented  to  the  barrier  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  States;  that  his  Pruflian  Majefty 
fhould  retain  what  was  granted  in  the  treaty  with 
him  j  that  a  portion  of  land,  to  the  yearly  value  of 
thirty  thoufand  crowns,  fhould  be  referved  in  the 
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duchies  ofLuxemburgh  and  Limburgh,  and  eredted 
into  a  principality  for  the  Princcfs  de  Urfino,  that 
ambitious  woman,  who  had  more  than  once,  with 
her  airy  projects,  broke  off  the  negotiations  for  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe ;  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
fhouid  be  compen fated  for  his  great  lofies ;  that  he 
fhould  be  reftored  to  the  rank  of  ninth  Eledtor,  and 
to  the  eftates  he  formerly  pofleffed  in  the  Empire, 
except  the  Palatinate ;  that  he  lhould  be  put  in 
pofTeffion  of  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  with  the  title  of 
king ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  fhould  hold, 
as  an  equivalent,  the  fovereignty  and  revenues  of 
the  city  and  duchy  of  Luxemburgh,  the  city  and 
county  of  Namur,  and  Charleroy.  Other  cefiions, 
befides,  were  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  States, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria;  but  upon  this 
exprefs  condition,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion  fhould,  in  all  thefe  places,  bepreferved  in  the 
fame  condition  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war ;  that  the  magiftrates  fhould  be  Catholics,  the 
clergy  religious,  and  that  the  knights  of  Malta 
fhould  enjoy  their  revenues.  The  States-General 
reciprocally  confented  to  reftore  to  the  King  the 
town  and  caftellany  of  Lifle,  Lalen,  Lago'rgue, 
Aire,  Bethune,  St.  Venant,  and  Fort  Francis. 
As  to  the  Eledtor  of  Cologne,  the  King  promifed 
he  fhould  demohfh  the  fortifications  of  Bonne  in 
three  months  after  his  eflablifhment.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  agreed,  that  the  States-General  fhould  main¬ 
tain  garrifons  in  Huy  and  the  citadel  of  Liege  at 

Q.2  their 
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their  own  expence  ;  that  the  town  of  St.  Goar  and 
-v~^  the  fdrtrefs  'of  Rhinfeldtz  fnould  remain  to  the 
Landgrave  of  HefTe-Caffel,  and  his  iuqCefTors, 
provided  they  maintained  the  Catholic  religion. 
An  equivalent  was  to  be  given  to  the  Prince  of 
Heffe  Rhinfeldtz. 

with  Eng-  With  refpecc  to  Gr.eat-Britain,  the  King  con¬ 
tented  to  the  fucceflion  of  that  crown  in  the  Pro- 


teftaht  line  "of*  the  Hbufe  of  Hanover;  to  the  de¬ 
molition  of  the  fortifications  and  harbour  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  ;  to  the  ceflion  of  certain  places  in  America, 
focH  as  Newfoundland,  Huclfon’s  Bay,  and  Acadia. 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  ceded  to  the  crown  of 


The  Empe¬ 
ror  refute? 
the  terms  of 
accommo¬ 
dation. 


» 


Gfbar; Britain  by  Spain,  and  certain  privileges 
with  refpedt  to  the  American  trade  were  granted  by 
Philip  to  Britifh'  fubjefts,  which  were  afterwards 
difputed  and  denied. 

Peace  was  ndw‘  redo  red,  except  between  the 
Empire  and  Spain,  from  whence’  the  Emperor 
refuted  to  withdraw  his  forces.  Charles  VI.  refufed 
his  confent  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  hoping  to  ob¬ 
tain  better  conditions'.  Had  he  acceded  to  the 
propofols  then  made,  he  would  have  avoided  the 
mortification  of  experiencing  how  unequal  the 
flrengtli  of  the  Houle  of  Auftria  is  to  that  of  France. 
He  perilled  in  war,  add  met  with  difappointments 
and  difgraces.  Viliars,  loaded  with  glory  from  his 
late  victory  over  the  moft  renowned  general  of  the 
Empire,  took' the  field  once  more  to  oppofe  the 
celebrated  Eugene,  and,  by  additional  conquefts* 
'  3  to 
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to  reftore  the  tarnifhed  luftre  of  the  French  arms.  A  d 
The  Prince  was  encamped  near  Philipfburgh, 
beyond  the  Rhine ;  and  Villars,'  by  a  Tong  and 
fecret  march,  pofced  himfelf  on  the  oppeffice  bank 
of  the  fame  river,  extending' his  wings  from  the 
caufeway  of  Philipfburgh  to  Spire,  thus  cutting  off 
from  Landau,  upon  which  he  formed  a  o'efign,  all 
poffibility  of  fu'ccour.  On  the  12th  of  June  the  Landau 
town  was  inverted  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  Augnrt,  the  taken‘ 
garrifon,  confiding  of  five  thoufand  five  hundred 
men,  furrendered  prifoners  of  war. 

Villars  next  refolved  to  force  Prince  Eugene’s  Eugene’s 
lines  before  Friburg.  The  Imperialirts  furtained  1,nesf®rced’ 
three  attacks  with  great  firmnefs ;  but  the  fourth 
was  pulhed  with  fuch  impetuofity,  as  baffled  all 
refiftance  :  the  lines  were  forced,  and  the  enemy 
driven  back  -with  prodigious  daughter.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  greateft  obftacle  remained :  the  right 
line,  fupported  by  the  entrenched  camp,  was  un¬ 
touched.  A  rteep  mountain  was  to  be  climbed, 
and  poffeffed,  before  t!ie  enemy  could  be  attacked, 
or  the  advantage  rendered  decifive.  No  difficul¬ 
ties  could  retard  the  French  foldiers,  eager  to  gain 
a  complete  victory,  and  whetted  only  by  the  fuc- 
cefs  already  obtained.  Animated  by  the  prefence 
of  the  Marfhal,  arid  the  example  of  their  officers, 
they  proceeded  with  fuch  resolution,  as  eiiffufed 
a  panic  through  the  Imperial  army,  made  them 
defert  their  ports,  and  fuffer  the  French"  ;o  take 
poffeffion  of  the  camp,  without  making  fcarce  any 

Qj  refiftance. 
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Thus  were  Prince  Eugene’s  lines  forced,  Marlhal 
Vaubonne’s  camp  taken,  and  the  way  opened  for 
the  fiege  of  Friburg,  the  capital  of  Anterior  Auf- 
tria.  On  the  firft  day  of  November  Friburg  was 
invefted.  No  city  was  ever  attacked  or  defended 
with  greater  valour.  The  Baron  d’Arfch  com¬ 
manded  the  garrifon,  and  (hewed,  by  his  vigilance 
and  courage,  how  deferving  he  was  of  being  op- 
pofed  to  Villars.  It  was  not  before  the  laft  day  of 
the  month  that  the  trenches  were  opened :  then 
began  a  furious  difcharge  of  artillery  from  the 
batteries,  while  the  befieged  made  frequent  and 
vigorous  fallies.  In  one  of  thefe  they  were  fo  fuc- 
cefsful  as  to  recover  a  lodgment,  and  gain  pofitf- 
fion  of  the  head  of  the  trenches  ;  but  they  could 
not  maintain  their  ground}  they  were  furioufly 
charged,  and  driven  thence,  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Pefeux.  While  the  French  grenadiers  were 
marching  out  to  attack  a  half-moon  and  the  co¬ 
vered  way,  the  befieged  fallied  out  with  great  im- 
petuofity,  and  produced  a  bloody  conflidl,  in 
which,  after  a  great  daughter  on  both  fides,  they 
were  defeated.  The  attack  of  the  covered  way 
was  not  difturbed  by  this  accident :  it  was  led  on 
by  the  Count  de  Bourg  and  Valori,  engineer-ge¬ 
neral,  who  met  with  an  obftinate  refiftance }  at 
length,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Marlhal,  it  was 
ftormed,  and  the  enemy  put  to  the  fword.  A  lodg¬ 
ment  at  the  fame  time  was  effected  on  the  half¬ 
moon,  not  without  great  effufion  of  blood  ;  in  both 

attacks 
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attacks  above  two  thoufand  men  perifhed,  among 
whom  were  fome  general  officers.  Mod  of  the 
month  was  employed  in  drawing  off  the  waters, 
filling  up  the  ditch,  making  a  breach,  and  building 
bridges  for  the  affaults ;  during  which  time  the 
befieged  kept  up  a  terrible  fire.  At  length,  every 
thing  being  in  readinefs  for  a  general  affault,  Baron 
d’Arfch  retired  to  the  citadel,  fending  notice  to  the 
Marfhal,  that  he  left  the  town  to  his  difcretion,  and 
two  thoufand  fick  and  wounded  he  was  forced  ro 
leave  behind.  Villars,  having  taken  poffeffion  of 
the  city,  began  his  approaches  againft  the  citadel, 
and  puffied  them  fo  vigoroufly,  that  the  Baron  foon 
furrendered  by  capitulation,  after  he  had  fent  a 
courier  to  Prince  Eugene,  and  found  he  could  ex¬ 
pert  no  relief.  By  the  reduction  of  Friburg,  Vil¬ 
lars  had  the  honour  of  refforing  the  military  repu¬ 
tation  of  France,  of  terminating  the  war,  and  of 
concluding  peace  with  the  Emperor,  by  a  treaty 
figned  with  Prince  Eugene  at  Raftadt.  This  was 
perhaps  the  firft  time  that  two  oppofite  generals 
quitted  the  field  to  negociate  in  the  names  of  their 
fovereigns. 

It  was  thejealoufy  of  the  Imperial  Council,  not 
the  fuperiority  of  Villars’s  genius,  that  triumphed 
over  Eugene.  This  confideration  gave  Villars 
occafion  to  tell  the  Prince,  on  their  meeting  at 
Raftadt,  “  Sir,  we  are  not  enemies ;  your  enemies 
are  at  Vienna,  mine  at  Verfailles.”  Both  indeed 
were  perfecuted  by  factions  and  cabals  at  their 

feveral 
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a.  d.  feveral  Courts.  They  had  tried  their  ftrengthr  in 
*— v — >  the  field  •,  now  they  meafured  their  genius  in'thC 
cabinet.  No  mention  Was  made  of  the  Emperor’s 
vain  title  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  peace  was  too 
efiential  to  trie  Empire,  to  be  deferred  for  parade  : 
however,  it  mud  be  obferved,  in  honour  of  Lewis, 
that,  at  three  feveral  treaties,  he  fee  me  d  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fupport  of  the  Germanic  liberties.  AtMun- 
fter  he  procured  an  eighth  electorate  in  favour  of 
the  rloufe  of  Bavaria  ;  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen 
confirmed  that  of  Wefvphalia;  bv  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwick,  Cardinal  Fuftemberg  was  reftored  to  all 
his  eftates  and  titles ;  and,  laftly,  by  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Raftadr,  two  EicCtors  were  efta- 
blifneJ.  In  a  word,  Lewis -gave  law  to  the  Em- 
T-eaty  of  P’*re‘  '  The  particular  conditions,  figned  by  Eu- 
iftadt.  gene  and  Villars,  were,  that  Lewis  fhould  yield  to 
the  Emperor  the  fort' of ’Kiel ;  the  city  of  Friburg, 
with  all  its  appendages  ;  Old  Brifac,  with  al!  its 
dependencies ;  but  that  Fort  Mortier,  with  fome 
other  places  upon  the  Rhine,  fhould  belong  to  the 
Chriftian  King:  that  the  fortifications  of  ITunnin- 
nen,  Homberg,  Selingen,  and  La  Pile,  fhould  be 
demoiifhed  5  but  that  Fort  Lewis  fhould  remain 
the  property  of  France:  that  the  King  fhould  exe¬ 
cute  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  and  reftore  his  con¬ 
quers  in  the  Empire,  except  the  places  ftipuiated  : 
that  Lewis  fhould  hold  LarVdau,  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies,  as  before  the  war,  his  Imperial  Majefiy  taking 
upon  himfelf  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  Empire  : 

that 
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that  the  King  fhould  acknowledge  the  electoral 
dignity  in  the  Houfe  ot  Hanover  :  that  the  Elec-  w-J 
tors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria  fhould  be  reftored,  by 
the  Emperor,  to  their  eftates,  dignities,  rights, 
rank,  and  prerogatives,  which  they  enjoyed  before 
the  war  5  by  virtue  of  this  article,  the  palatinate, 
excepted  in  r’ne  treaty  of  Holland,  was  now  given 
to  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria ;  but  the  following  article 
ftipulated,  that  Sardinia,  deftgned  for  him,  fhould 
remain  to  the  Emperor :  that  the  King  fhould 
leave  the  Emperor  in  the  quiet  pdfteffion  of  the 
eftates  he  adtually  enjoyed  in  Italy  ;  but  that  the 
Emperor  fnould  do  fpeedy  juftice  to  the  Dukes  of 
Guaftalla  and  Mirandola,  and  the  Prince  of  Cafti- 
glioni :  that  conferences  fhould  be  held  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  for  regulating,  and  reducing  to  form,  the 
treaty  with  the  Empire,  when  all  the  Princes  of 
the  Empire  fhould  give  their  confent  to  the  prefent 
agreement.  Afterwards  the  peace  with  the  Empe¬ 
ror  was  proclaimed  at  Paris,  on  the  19th  day  of 
April.  It  will  appear,  from  comparing  the  treaties 
of  Utrecht  and  Ryfwick,  that  not  a  {ingle  acquifi- 
tion  was  made  by  any  of  the  parties,  in  confequence 
of  the  late  long  ana  bloody  war,  which  had  almoft; 
defclated  every  part  of  Europe. 

The  cares  of  Lewis  XIV.  after  the  conclufion  ofDomeftieat- 
the  peace,  were  nrch  as  ought  to  have  been  the  °f 
cares  of  his  whole  life  ;  for  they  weref>entto  fecure 
the  fuceenion  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  to  reftore 
the  trade  and  welfare  of  his  fubjedsj  as  to  both 

which 
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^71°’  which  he  appeared  now  very  folicitous ;  nor  did 
he  make  any  lcruple  of  confeffing,  that  experience 
had  convinced  him  of  the  error  of  his  former^con- 
du£t,  and  of  the  follies  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
in  preferring  his  own  grandeur  to  the  good  of  his 
people,  and  the  luftre  of  his  own  reign  to  the 
fafety  of  the  State. 

His  death.  Before  he  died,  he  conftituted  by  his  will  a 
Council  of  Regency,  on  purpofe  to  exclude  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  his  nephew,  whofe  fidelity  he 
fufpedted,  and  of  whofe  ambition  he  was  afraid  i 
and  he  caufed  this  will  of  his  to  be  depofited  with 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who  gave  it  the  fan&ion 
of  that  fmall  authority  which  he  had  left  them. 
He  likewife  caufed  an  edict  -  to  be  regiftered, 
whereby  he  declared  his  fons,  the  Duke  of  Maine 
and  Count  Touloufe,  legitimate,  and  capable  of 
fucceeding  to  the  crown  after  thofe  legally  entitled 
thereto  and  after  having  thus  put  both  his  private 
and  public  affairs  into  order,  he  did  not  feem  much 
lurprifed  at  the  approach  of  death. 

In  his  laft  moments  he  behaved  like  a  Chriftian 
and  a  King:  like  a  Chriftian,  in  bewailing  his 
vices,  and  the  bad  ccnfequences  with  which  they 
had  been  attended  like  a  King,  in  advifing  his 
fucceffor  publicly  to  beware  of  following  his  ex¬ 
ample,  to  ftudy  peace,  and  to  be  truly  the  parent 
of  his  people^  In  this  difpofition  of  mind,  after 
enduring  the  fharpeft  agonies  in  his  body,  he  ex¬ 
pired,  Sept.  1,  1715,  N.  S.  in  the  feventy-fecond 
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year  of  his  reign,  and  when  he  wanted  four  days  of  A-  D* 
being  feventy-feven  years  of  age. 

He  was  ftyled  Lewis  the  Great,  with  what  rea-  His  cha- 
fon  the  reader  has  feen.  He  was,  though  unlearned, rifter’ 
a  great  encourager  and  protestor  of  learning,  and 
more  fo  of  flattery.  He  was  no  great  foldier,  and 
yet  loved  war.  His  courage  was  not  very  clear,  but 
he  had  great  firmnefs  of  mind.  In  profperity  he  was 
haughty,  buc  not  abjedt  in  adverfity.  He  was  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  eldeft  fon,  but  affectionate  to  his  family; 
he  was  a  very  faithful  friend,  and  a  very  kind 
matter.  His  amours  were  numerous  and  fcan- 
dalous ;  his  behaviour  to  his  Queen,  civil,  without 
tendernefs ;  to  his  mother,  refpedtful,  without  affec¬ 
tion  ;  to  his  brother,  fulpicious,  but  not  indecent. 

As  a  King,  he  was  ambitious  with  refpedt  to  his 
neighbours,  arbitrary  towards  his  lubjedts,  and 
boundlefs  in  both.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he 
had  no  tie  but  intereft;  in  reference  to  the  latter, 
no  law  but  his  will.  He  entirely  fubverted  the 
conftitution  of  his  country.  He  left  the  Princes  of 
his  blood  without  power,  and  his  Parliaments  with¬ 
out  authority.  The  force  of  his  kingdom  he  re¬ 
duced  to  a  (landing  army  ;  the  property  of  his  fub- 
jedts  he  rendered  precarious,  and  every  rank  of 
them  entirely  dependent  upon  die  will  of  his  fuc- 
ceflfor. 

In  fine,  he  was  a  rebel  to  the  Court,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  (lave  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  he  had 
a  pafhon  for  glory,  with  fcarcely  any  tindlure  of 

virtue  ; 
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a.  d.  virtue;  and  with  all  the  vices  and  weaknefs  of  a 

I714, 

**~v**>  man,  had  the  vanity  to  ftyle,  and  think  himfelf, 
immortal.  Such  was  the  character  of  Lewis  XIV. 
when  painted  by  the  pencil  of  truth,  how  different 
foever  it  may  be  from  the  pidlyres  drawn  of  him  by 
foes  or  flatterers. 

Hts  family.  This  Prince  married  Maria  Therefa,  daughter 
cf  Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain,  anno  1660,  by  whom 
he  had  iffue  only  one  fon  that  lived,  viz.  Lewis, 
Dauphin  of  France,  who  married  Mary-Anne- 
Chriftina,  After  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  by  whom 
he  had  iffue  three  fons,  viz.  I.  Lewis,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  born  anno  1682.  II.  Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  King  of  Spain,  born  anno  1683.  III.  Gaf- 
ton,  Duke  cf  Berry,  born  in  1684,  who  died  with¬ 
out  iffue.  Lewis,  the  Dauphin,  died  anno  1711  ; 
whereupon  Lewis,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  eldeft 
fon,  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  Dauphin. 

This  Prince  married  Mary  Adelaide,  eldeft 
daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  afterwards  King  of 
Sardinia,  anno  1698,  and  died  17.11,  leaving  iffue 
of  his  marriage  three  fons,  of  which  the  two  eldeft, 
ftyled  Dukes  of  Brittany  fucceflively,  died  fooy 
after  in  their  infancy ;  but  Lewis,  his  third  fon, 

.  born  anno  1710,  furvived  them  all,  and  became 
Louis  XV. 

His  natural  children,  by  Madame  de  la  Valiere, 
were ,  Mary  Anne  de  Bourbon,  born  in  )  666,  and 
married  in  1680  to  Lewis  of  Bourbon,  Prince  of 
Conti,  who  died  without  iffue  by  her. 
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By  Madame  de  Montefan,  I.  Lewis  Augustus  de 
Bourbon,  Duke  of  Maine  of  Maine,  born  in  1670, 
who,  by  his  wife  Louifa,  daughter  to  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  had  a  daughter  called  Mademoifelle  d’Au- 
male,  born  in  1697,  and  two  fons :  Lewis  Au- 
guftus,  Prince  of  Dombes,  born  in  1700 ;  Lewis 
Charles,  Count  of  Eu,  born  1701.  II.  Louifa 
Frances  de  Bourbon,  ftyled  Mademoifelle  de 
Nantes,  born  in  1673,  and  married  to  Lewis,  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  in  1685,  whofe  children  were  Made¬ 
moifelle  de  Bourbon,  born  1690  ;  Lewis,  Duke  of 
Enguien,  born  169a;  Louifa  Mademoifelle  de 
Cbarolois,  born  1693 ;  and  Louifa  Anne,  called 
Mademoifelle  Sens,  born  in  1695.  III.  Lewis 
Alexander  de  Bourbon,  Count  of  Thouloufe. 
bom  1678.  IV.  Frances  Mary.de  Bourbon, 
ftyled  Mademoifelle  de  Blois. 

The  King’s  only  legitimate  brother  was  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  firft  married  to  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  to  Charles  I.  King  of  England,  by  whom 
he  had  one  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  He  was  afterwards  married  to  Char¬ 
lotte  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Charles  Lewis,  Elec¬ 
tor  Palatine,  by  whom  he  had  ifiue  Philip,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  who  married 
Frances  Mary  de  Bourbon,  ftyled  Mademoifelle  de 
Blois.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  lately  guillotined  at  Paris, 
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ADDENDA  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  LEWIS  XIV. 

Containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Policy  of  France ,  and  of 
the  Progrefs  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences ,  during  the 
Reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 

DURING  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  a  total 
revolution  in  the  arts,  genius,  manners,  and  policy, 
of  France,  was  effected.  It  was  from  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Academy  at  Florence,  founded  by  Leopold 
de  Media's,  and  the  Royal  Society  in  London, 
that  the  French  King  was  furnilhed  with  the  idea 
of  a  philofophical  inftitution,  which  foon  became 
an  incorporated  fociety,  of  the  utmoft  utility  to 
knowledge.  No  pains,  no  expences,  were  fpared, 
to  engage  perfons  eminent  in  fcience  to  honour  the 
new  academy  with  their  prefence ;  Cafilni  was 
brought  from  Italy,  and  Huygens  from  Holland, 
by  the  offer  of  large  penfions  and  a  fine  philofo¬ 
phical  retreat.  Darknefs  was  difpelled  from  the 
human  mind,  and  jargon  banilhed  the  fchools  ;  the 
philofopher’s  ftone  was  no  longer  the  purfuit  of 
naturalifts  ;  nor  the  prediction  of  future  events, 
the  ftudy  of  aftronomers.  Every  part  of  know¬ 
ledge  was  accurately  examined,  and  thofe  particu¬ 
larly  which  regarded  the  conveniency  of  mankind, 
and  the  interefts  of  fociety.  The  fchools  of  civil 
law  were  again  opened,  and  profeffors  of  French 
law  eftablifhed  in  all  the  univerfities  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 
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dom.  In  a  word,  the  fpirit  of  good  fenfe,  that 
now  prevailed,  deftroyed  infenfibly  thofe  filly 
prejudices  and  fuperftitious  notions  which  had  fo 
long  enthralled  reafon,  and  fettered  the  mind  in 
ftiackles,  which  could  only  be  removed  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  fcience.  To  thefe  firft  dawnings  of 
good  fenfe,  Voltaire  attributes  that  celebrated 
declaration  of  Lewis,  prohibiting  the  tribunals  of 
juftice  from  receiving  informations  of  witchcraft. 
In  the  reign  of  his  predeceffor,  fuch  an  ediCt  might 
have  produced  dangerous  confequences ;  now  it 
was  confidered  as  an  inftance  of  the  Monarch’s 
good  fenfe  and  humanity. 

France  owes  to  Lewis  XIV.  and  to  Colbert  all 
her  glory  for  polifhed  manner  and  inftruCtive  fci¬ 
ence.  Thefe  men  never  failed  to  drag  merit  out  of 
obfcurity,  and  modefty  to  the  exertion  of  talent. 
Poetry,  oratory,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  bar, 
pulpit,  and  hiftorian,  were  puflied  to  the  fummit 
of  perfection  under  the  aufpices  of  Lewis.  Cor¬ 
neille  and  Racine  brought  tragedy  to  perfection  j 
Bourdaloue,  Boffuet,  Fenelon,  and  the  Abbe  de  St. 
Real,  fhone  in  eloquence  and  hiftory.  Moliere 
was  the  legiflator  of  French  comedy ;  his  dramatic 
pieces  banifhed  affectation,  as  far  as  it  could  be  fe- 
parated  from  a  lively,  prefuming  people.  As  to 
mufic,  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture,  they 
were  in  the  womb  at  the  accefflon  of  Lewis  XI  V : 
it  was  the  obftetric  hand  of  Colbert  which  brought 
them  to  light.  The  fimplicity  and  exquiflte  tafte 
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of  Lully  then  firft  charmed  the  ear  ;  Colbert,  the 
Maecenas  of  all  the  ar^s,  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
academy  of  painting,  a  fchool  that  has  produced 
pieces  not  unworthy  of  a  Raphael  or  a  .Titian* 
The  fame  encouragement  was  given  to  the  ftudy  of 
archite&ure,  though  with  unequal  fuccefs*  As  to 
fculpture,  the  equtftrian  ftatue  of  the  King  at 
■Bourdeaux,  the  tomb  of  Richelieu  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  baths  of  Apollo  at  Ver- 
failles,  were  proofs  of  the  aftonifhing  progrefs 
which  the  French  made  in  this  fcience. 

The  great  Colbert,  however,  did  not  confine 
himfelf  to  the  culture  of  the  mind.  To  render  a 
kingdom  refpe&abie,  it  was  neceffary  to  introduce 
riches ;  and,  to  perpetuate  the  felicity  of  the 
people,  cafe,  conveniency,  order,  and  induftry, 
were  indifpenfible.  He  began  with  relieving  the 
fubjedt  from  the  burden  of  oppreffiye  taxes,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  augmented  the  revenue  by  intro¬ 
ducing  regularity  and  economy.  All  the  great 
roads  were  levelled  and  repaired  ;  and  the  canal  of 
Languedoc  formed,  merely  to  afiift  induftry.  The 
year  1667  was  at  once  the  epoch  of  Lewis’s  firft 
laws  and  firft  conquefts:  he  poflefted  the  happy 
art  of  making  foreign  victories  anddomeftic  policy 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  civil  ordinance  appeared 
firft;  then  the  ftatutes  of  manu failures,  the  cri¬ 
minal  edidts,  the  commercial'  and  marine  codes* 
His  feverity  againft  duelling  proved  moft  benefi¬ 
cial 
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cial  to  the  nation,  by  giving  a  check  to  the  remains 
of  barbarifrri  and  ignorance. 

Colbert  eftabliflhed  a  FrcnchEa$-India  Company; 
and,  about  the  fame  time,  a  company  was  formed 
to  traffic  to  the  Weft-Indies.  Thele  new  eftabiifti- 
ments  were  condemned,  becaufe  they  were  not  un- 
derftood  ;  they  were  termed  ideal,  becauie  they  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  narrow  comprehenfions  of  (hallow  poli¬ 
ticians.  But  the  philofophical  fpirit  excited  by- 
Colbert  in  France  at  length  corrected  the  vulgar 
prejudices;  the  people  were  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that,  with  all  the  economy,  correCtnefs,  and  regu¬ 
larity,  of  Sully’s  judgment,  he  poflfefled  the  rnoft 
extenfive  talents,  a  genius  for  improvements,  pro¬ 
jects,  and  the  moft  ufeful  eftabliffiments.  This, 
however,  is  an  honour  granted  only  to  his  me¬ 
mory  ;  the  body  of  that  great  minifter,  after  his 
death,  hardly  efcaped  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
mad  populace. 

To  render  the  kingdom  populous,  and  to  encou¬ 
rage  induftry,  Colbert  perfuaded  the  King  to 
promote  marriages  in  the  provinces,  by  exempting 
all  t’nofe  who  fhould  marry  at  a  certain  age  from 
paying  taxes  for  the  fpace  of  five  years.  Even 
this  moft  popular  of  all  inftirutions  had  its  oppo- 
fers,  becaufe  it  proceeded  from  Colbert.  It  was 
likewife  an  excellent  regulation  of  the  lame  mi¬ 
nifter,  that  every  father  of  a  family  of  ten  children 
fnould  for  life  be  exempted  from  taxes,  becaufe  the 
labour  of  his  family  contributed  more  to  the  State 
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than  the  taxes  he  would  have  paid.  In  fhort,  every' 
year  of  Colbert’s  administration  was  diftinguifhed 
by  fome  wholefome  ordonnance,  fome  ufcful  efta- 
blilhment  and  improvement.  Silks  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  fine 
broad-eloths  made  at  Abbeville;  the  King  advan¬ 
cing  two  thoufand  livres,  befides  other  gratifications 
to  the  manufacturer  for  every  loom  he  employed. 
The  carpets  of  Turkey  and  Perfia  were  rivalled  in 
the  .Savannerie ;  and  the  rapeftries  of  Flanders 
were  equalled  at  the  Gobelins  ;  in  defign  and  pat¬ 
tern  they  were  fuperior.  In  a  word,  laces,  dock¬ 
ings,  fine  glades,  earthen  wares,  and  all  the  variety 
of  new  manufactures,  were  diligently  cultivated, 
and  attained  perfection  in  the  moft  rapid  manner. 

Improvements  in  the  military  art  were  not 
negleCted;  every  day  introduced  fome  new  ma¬ 
noeuvre  or  weapon.  Lewis  firlt  armed  muikets 
with  bayonets,  and  rendered  infantry- impenetrable. 
To  this  Monarch  posterity  owes  the  proper  ufe  of 
artillery :  he  instituted  academies  for  this  purpofe  at 
Douay  and  Metz ;  and  the  regiment  of  artillery 
was  at  iaft,  fays  Voltaire,  filled  with  officers  who 
were  almoft  all  capable  of  conducting  a  fiege. 
He  Jikewife  formed  a  regiment  of  bombardiers, 
and  another  of  huffars.  Companies  of  cadets  were 
maintained  in  molt  of  the  frontier  towns,  where 
they  were  taught  geometry,  drawing,  and  the  mi¬ 
litary  exercifes.  To  encourage  merit,  the  Order  of 
St.  Lewis  was  eftablilhed  ;  and,  to  fhelter  the  in¬ 
firm. 
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firm,  wounded,  and  decrepid  veteran,  the  hofpital 
for  invalids  was  wounded.  To  thefe  regulations 
Lewis  owed  the  ftrength,  the  union,  and  the  fpirir, 
of  his  forces.  Officers  and  foldiers  were  actuated 
equally  by  motives  of  intereft  and  glory  to  the  dif- 
c'narge  of  their  duty.  Louvois  was  the  fpring  of 
military  changes  :  fometimes,  indeed,  he  abufcd 
the  power  lodged  in  his  hands,  by  preferring  inte¬ 
reft  and  confanguinity  to  merit;  but,  in  general, 
the  intereft  of  his  counrry,  and  the  glory  of  his  maf- 
ter,  were  prevalent. 

The  King  conftantly  attended  to  his  marine,  and 
to  fettling  it  on  a  refpeftable  footing.  The  increafe 
of  commerce  and  navigation  formed  &  feminary  for 
Tailors;  and  his  fleets,  in  return,  fecured  and  pro¬ 
moted  trade.  The  civil  wars,  and  the  policy  of 
Mazarine,  fuffered  the  French  navy  to  fall  into 
decay.  When  Colbert  came  to  the  adminiftration, 
all  the  parts  in  France  afforded  but  a  few  crazy 
worm-eaten  veffels :  even  before  the  talents  of  this 
minifter  had  been  diftinguiftied,  the  King  himfelf 
perceived  the  neceffity  of  a  marine.  On  his  accef- 
fion  he  made  fome  effays  towards  raffing  the  mari¬ 
time  power  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  as  early  as  the 
third  year  of  his  government,  we  read  of  a  French 
fquadron  making  conquefts  on  the  coaft  of  Africa. 
In  the  year  1667,  France  had  fixty  fhips  of  war  in 
her  harbours  :  thefe  were  glorious  efforts,  and  fuch 
as  enabled  Lewis  to  difpute,  with  the  mafters  of 
the  ocean,  that  fuperiority  they  claimed.  His 
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■  admirals  were  ordered  not  to  p3y  the  ufual  homage 
of  lowering  the  flag  to  the  Englifh.  Charles  II. 
and  his  council  vainly  in  faded  on  this  prerogative; 
their  neceffities  were  forced  to  yield  co  the  firmnefs 
of  the  Chriftian  King  :  a  Britilh  monarch,  more 
tenacious  of  his  honour,  would,  however,  have 
greatly  embarrafied  Lewis. 

The  King  infilled  with  his  intendants  of  the 
marine,  to  make  the  moll  adive  exertions  in  the 
increafe  and  equipment  of  Ihips  in  all  his  ports. 
The  fibers'  of  the  merchantmen  and  royal  navy 
were  regillered,  and  found  to  exceed  fixty  thoufand 
men.  Every  year  the  number  was  increafing:  in 
the  year  1681,  France  had  a  feet  of  two  hundred 
fail  of  men  of  war,  exclufive  of  fmaller  vdfels,  and 
thirty  gallies  in  the  port  of  Toulon,  which  might 
foon  be  equipped  for  adion.  In  a  word,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty-fix  thoufand  men  were  clalfed  for 
the  various  fervices  of  the  navy ;  one  thoufand 
young  gendemen  of  family  performed  duty  on 
board,  and  were  inftruded  in  the  art  of  navigation; 
they  were  in  the  marine,  what  the  cadets  wrere  in 
the  army.  The  port  of  Rochefort  was  formed ; 
councils  for  building  Ihips  in  the  moll  advanta¬ 
geous  manner  were  eftablilhed  in  the  feveral  ports 
and  live  marine  arfenals  wcie  ereded  at  1  oulon-, 
Dunkirk,  Havre,  Brell,  and  Rochefort.  To  give 
dignity  to  the  navy,  Marefchals  of  France  were 
appointed  to  the  fea  fervice,  and  the  favours  of  the 
Monarch  indifcriminatcly  difpenfed  among  the  lea 
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and  land  officers.  'Before  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 

military  honour  was  confined  to  the  land  fervice  $ 

the  no'oilitv  never  thought  of  reaping  laurels  on  the 

ocean.  The  fruits  of  thisfpirit  of  emulation  were 

foon  perceived  :  France,  the  mod  feeble  maritime 
*  * 

Power  in  Europe,  became  formidable  to  England 
and  Holland  ;  her  fleets  often  triumphed  over  the 
joint  fquadrons  of  the  fovereigns  of  the  fea  j  and 
her  power  might  have  been  of  longer  duration,  had 
not  a  miftaken  order  from  Court  obliged  the  gallant 
Tourviiie  to  h  :zard  the  fortune  of  France  at  La 
Hogue.  This,  it  is  true,  was  a  fevere  blow  ;  but 
it  only  fufpended,  it  did  not  deftroy,  the  marine  of 
France. 

M.  Colbert  has  the  honour  of  being  the  firfb  mi- 
nifler  of  France  who  ftudied  and  underftopd  the 
conflitution  of  the  finances  ;  but  the  fituation  of 
affairs  would  not  fuffer  him  to  prudtife  all  his 
knowledge.  To  anfwer  the  continual  expences  of 
war,  improvements,  and  the  pleafures  and  luxuries 
of  the  Court,  he  was  forced  to  have  recourfe  to 
expedients  very  oppofite  to  his  fyftem.  It  was  not 
poffible  to  adhere  to  the  meafures  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  approved,  while  the  Monarch  was  ambitious, 
and  the  Court  luxurious,  effeminate,  dilfolute,  and 
neceflitous.  This  conflderation  obliged  him  to 
revive  what  he  had  determined  eternally  to  abolifh, 
provifional  impofls,  annuities,  and  other  pernicious 
temporary  expedients.  The  demefnes  of  the  crown 
were  trifling,  commerce  almoft  forgot,  induftry 
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extinguilhed,  and  no  remedy  left  to  augment  the 
revenue,  but  by  taxes  eafily  collefted,  and  propor¬ 
tioned.  The  fpirit  of  thisminifter’s  politics  is  ob¬ 
vious,  from  the  pains  he  took  to  increafe  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants,  promote  the  culture  of  the 
lands,  and  the  indultry  of  the  people  ;  the  edift  for 
the  eftablifliment  of  the  chamber  of  juftice,  and, 
after  the  difiolution  of  the  chamber,  the  arret  of 
council,  declaring  it  capital  for  any  one  to  advance 
money  upon  new  taxes.  While  the  revenues  were 
farmed,  he  was  fenfible  the  people  muft  be  fleeced, 
and  opprefled  yet  did  the  neceflities  of  govern¬ 
ment  overturn  all  the  fine-concerted  fchemes  of 
Colbert.  After  his  death  the  long  war  to  maintain 
the  Duke  of  Anjou’s  right  to  the  Spanifh  fuccef- 
fion  obliged  the  minifters,  lefs  faithful  and  able 
than  Colbert,  to  ufe  every  expedient  to  remove  the 
prefent  necefllty.  Alterations  were  made  in  the 
value  of  coin  ;  a  mark  of  filver  was  rated  at  forty 
imaginary  livres  ;  the  King  was  eafed  for  a  time, 
that  his  neceflities  might  return  with  redoubled 
preflure.  Under  Chamillard,  the  King  received 
little  more  than  half  a  mark  for  a  whole  mark  of 
filver  5  the  debtor,  who  owed  twer.ty-feven  marks 
in  the  beginning  of  his  adminiftration,  paying  to 
the  crown  a  mark,  and  the  debtor  who  owed  forty 
livres,  paying  no  more  than  a  mark,  at  the  death  of 
that  minifier.  His  fucceflbr  Morer,  nephew  to  the 
illuflrious  Colbert,  found  it  impoflible  to  heal  a 
difordcr  which  circumftances  concurred  in  render¬ 
ing 
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ing  incurable.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  renewing 
the  fcheme  formed  by  Chamillard,  of  iffuing  pay¬ 
ments  in  bank-bills  j  that  was  already  condemned, 
and  the  bills  difcounted  at  fifty  per  cent.  The 
difeafe  now  proceeded,  without  endeavours  to  re- 
ftrain  its  progrefs  ;  and  Lewis,  notwithftanding  he 
treated  upon  an  equality  with  the  Confederates  at 
Utrecht,  and  gave  law  to  the  Emperor  at  Raftadr, 
left  at  his  death  a  debt  of  two  thoufand  fix  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  livres,  being  upwards  of  one 
hundred  millions  flerling. 

He  knew  better  than  any  other  Prince  how  to 
fubjedt  the  clergy  to  the  civil  power,  without  di- 
minifning  their  dignity,  and  oblige  them  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  neceflities  of  government,  while  he 
preferved  their  privileges  inviolate.  Stability, 
moderation,  delicacy,  and  fovereign  authority, 
were  all  neceffary  ;  Lewis  would  a  flume  thefe  at 
pleafure.  He  always  mentioned  the  right  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  Parliament,  in  which  he  attained  an 
undifputed  authority,  from  the  decrees  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  courts,  whenever  fuch  decrees  affedted  the 
royal  prerogative.  Thus  he  frequently  fupported 
the  national  privileges  againft  the  clerical  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  maintained  the  right  of  the  Gallican 
Chutch  againft  the  ufurpation  of  the  Pontiffs.  In 
this  particular  he  was  confidered  fometimes  as  the 
enemy,  fometimes  as  the  protestor,  of  the  Church  : 
Lewis  was  indifferent  by  which  name  he  paffed, 
provided  he  was  fure  that  his  caufe  was  popular. 
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His  right  of  enjoying  the  revenues  of  blfhopricks, 
and  difpofing  of  the  dependent  benefices  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  epifcopai  chair,  was  once  dif- 
puted  by  the  two  mo  ft  eminent  and  virtuous  pre¬ 
lates  in  France.  Lewis  exerted  his  prerogative, 
and  the  prelates  thundered  out  excommunications. 
They  engaged  the  Pope  in  their  quarrel ;  and  the 
King,  difregarding  both,  fcized  their  temporalities, 
and  confirmed  h:s  authority.  The  copdudt  of 
Lewis  towards  the  Hugonots  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
fended  j  policy  and  religion  vigoroufly  oppofed  fa 
cruel  a  perfecution.  Colbert  perceived  and  turned 
the  ftream  of  fanaticifm  in  the  Cevennes  to  the 
good  of  the  public ;  his  fucceffors,  as  well  as 
thofe  who  preceded  him  in  the  adminiftration, 
took  a  different  courfe.  France  was  depopulated, 
and  England  and  Holland  filled  with  ingenious 
artifans.  The  truth  is,  Lewis’s  difpofition  was 
foured  with  ecclefiaftical  difputes  :  Calvinifls, 
Janfenifts,  and  Quietifts,  had  in  their  turns  dif- 
turbed  the  government ;  he  defired  uniformity  in 
religion,  for  the  fake  of  peace  ;  but  unhappily  ex¬ 
perience  hath  fhewn  that  all  meafures  projected 
and  purfued  upon  the  principle  of  eftablifiiing 
uniformity  in  religious  matters,  have  conftantly 
produced  war  and  human  (laughter. 

When  Lewis  XIV.  came  to  the  crown,  he  found 
France  divided  with  factions,  the  laws  neglefted, 
induftry  extinguifhed,  the  finances  diford ered,  com¬ 
merce  aimoft  unknown,  arts  and  fciences  in  obli¬ 
vion, 
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yion,  and  the  whole  nation  a  fcene  of  confufion, 
intrigue,  poverty,  and  oppreflion.  He  abolifbed 
that  fpirit  of  rebellion  which  had  poffcfTed  the 
nation,  rendering  the  (late  one  regular  and  confift- 
ent  body ;  he  reformed  and  improved  the  laws  ; 
he  introduced  induftry,  promoted  commerce,  che- 
rilhed  and  cultivated  fcience :  in  a  word,  with  all 
the  faults  confequent  on  ambition,  Lewis  was  the 
mod  magnificent,  munificent,  and  fplendid  Prince 
of  his  age. 

Of  the  conftitution,  and  fome  other  prominent 
features  of  the  French  government,  during  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  give  a 
Ihort  defcription,  on  account  of  the  great  change 
which  has  been  recently  made  therein. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  the  civilians,  that  in  all  go¬ 
vernments,  fupreme  and  abfolute  power  is,  and 
mud  be,  lodged  fomewhere.  According  to  the  old 
conftitution  of  France,  this  did  not  refide  in  their 
Princes,  but  in  the  General  Affembly  of  the  States 
of  the  Kingdom  y  as  in  an  all  other  Gothic  conftitu- 
tions.  Indeed  the  very  name  of  the  people  fuffi- 
ciently  proves  this,  fince  there  cannot  be  a  ftronger 
oppofition  than  between  Francs  (that  is  Freemen) 
and  Slaves. 

It,  was,  no  doubt,  found  inconvenient  to  hold 
t'nefe  General  Aflemblies  frequently  j  but  to  hin¬ 
der  the  incroachments  of  Kings  while  they  were 
not  fitting,  part  of  their  powers  were  transferred 
to  certain  committees,  which  gave  rife  to  the  Par- 
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liaments  of  France,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
Paris,  which  was  at  firft  ambulatory,  that  is,  at¬ 
tended  the  perfon  of  the  King.  This,  in  procefs 
of  time,  was  fixed  to  that  city,  for  the  conveniency 
both  of  the  King  and  the  public. 

The  ancient  prerogatives  of  this  Affembly 
plainly  prove,  that  as  reprefentatives  of  the  States, 
the  fovereignty  was  really  in  it ;  for  amongft  others 
they  had  thefe  three: — Firft,  they  judged  the  peers 
and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  over  whom  the 
King  in  this  refpedt  had  no  power ;  but  in  cafe 
they  were  fufpedted  of  failing  in  their  duty  to  the 
conftitution,  they  were  to  be  tried  by  their  equals, 
according  to  the  known  law  of  the  kingdom.  Se¬ 
condly,  all  the  great  officers  of  ftate  took  their 
oaths  in  parliament ;  from  which  it  is  manifeft, 
that  they  were  bound  not  to  the  perfon  of  the  King, 
but  fwore  to  him  in  his  political  capacity,  and 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  ftate.  Thirdly,  they 
had  the  right  of  regiftering,  approving,  and  pro¬ 
mulgating  the  King’s  edidts,  without  which  they 
had  not  the  fandlion  or  force  of  laws. 

As  thefe  inftances  unqueftionably  demonftrate, 
that,  according  to  the  Gallic  Conftitution,  their 
Kings  were  not  abfolute  5  fo  there  is  nothing  more 
requifite  to  prove  that  they  became  fo,  by  over¬ 
turning  the  conftitution.  The  Affiembly  of  the 
States  was  no  longer  heard  of  until  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XVI  i  and  as  for  Parliaments,  they  w-ere 
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become  the  inftruments  of  that  power  they  were  in- 
ftituted  to  reftrain. 

The  liberty  of  the  fubjedt  lay  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  King ;  he  imprifoned  whom  he 
pleafed  without  giving  any  account ;  and  when¬ 
ever  he  found  it  requiute,  he  appointed  fuch  Judges 
for  the  trial  of  offenders  as  he  thought  proper. 
The  grea:  officers  of  ftate  took  their  oaths  to  and 
from  him,  who  appointed,  removed,  extended,  or 
retrenched  their  authority  as  he  pleafed.  The  re- 
gifteringof  edidts  became  a  mere  matter  of  form; 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  indeed  fometimes  remon- 
fi rated  ;  but  in  the  end  the  King’s  will  and  pleafure 
always  prevailed. 

It  was  Cardinal  Richelieu  who  began  this  great 
alteration  in  the  government  of  France:  he  and 
his  lucceffors  having  drawn  the  whole  government 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  and  its  Minifters,  the 
utmoft  pains  were  taken  to  reduce  it  into  fuch  a 
fyftem,  as  that 'this  power  fliould  influence  the 
whole,  and  keep  every  branch  in  ftridt  and  con- 
ftant  dependence.  We  fhall,  in  as  few  words  as 
poflible,  fhew  how  this  was  done. 

We  formerly  heard  much  of  the  Gaiiican  church, 
and  of  its  freedom ;  but,  from  the  time  of  the 
Cardinal  before  mentioned,  this  freedom  became 
a  mere  engine  of  ftate,  by  the  help  of  which  the 
King  fometimes  made  ufe  of  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  and  at  other  times  of  that  of  the  Pope,  to 

extend 
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extend  h;s  own.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this,  that 
the  Proteftants -of  France  were  expelled. 

The  Clergy  of  France  were  a  very  great  and 
considerable  body :  they  confided  of  eighteen 
archbifhops,  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  bifhops, 
all  named  and  appointed  by  the  King  ;  who  had 
likewife  the  nomination  of  leven  hundred  and 
feventy  abbies,  and  of  the  fuperiors  of  three 
hundred  and  feventeen  convents  of  nuns.  The 
reader  need  not  be  told  what  influence  all  this 
gives  to  a  Crown. 

The  ordinary  revenue  arifing  from  the  tenths  of 
the  Clergy,  amounted  to  1,200,000  livres  per  an¬ 
num  ;  befldes  which,  In  the  General  Aflfemblies  of 
the  Clergy,  free  gifts  were  fo  conftantly  expedited 
even  in  times  of  peace,  that  this  additional  re¬ 
venue  was  computed  annually  at  two  millions ; 
but  in  time  of  war  the  extraordinary  free  gifts  made 
jt  much  more. 

As  to  the  civil  government,*  the  King  had  a 
great  council  of  Fate,  and  twelve  parliaments,  be- 
fides  other  courts,  l'uch  as  generalities  and  inten¬ 
dancies,  for  the  management  of  his  revenue  ;  of 
the  former  there  were  twenty-fix,  and  of  the  latter 
more.  As  for  the  political'  government,  it  w-as 
managed  by  feveral  great  councils,  or  rather  com¬ 
mittees  of  council,  of  which  Lewis  XIV.  had  al¬ 
ways  four;  which  were  flyled  the  council  of  Hate, 
the  council  of  difpatcnes,  the  royal  council 
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of  finances,  and  the  royal  council  of  court' 
merce. 

The  firft  civil  officer  in  France  was  the  Chancel¬ 
lor,  and  he  was  the  only  officer  not  removable  at  the 
King’s  pleafure ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  could  not  be  re¬ 
moved  without  being  brought  to  a  trial :  but  the 
King  might,  and  frequently  did,  take  the  feals 
from  him,  and  put  them  into  the  hands  of  another 
perfon,  who  had  the  title  of  Keeper,  and  the  power 
of  Chancellor,  and  he  was  removeable  at  the  King’s 
pleafure. 

There  was  generally  a  perfon  at  the  head  of  the 
miniftry,  either  with  or  without  the  title  of  prime 
minifter,  and  with  more  or  lefs  authority,  as  the 
King  pleafed.  For  the  management  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  there  were  four  principal  fecretaries  of  (late, 
who  had  each  his  feparace  department.  One  was 
for  foreign  affairs  ;  another  for  domeftic  concerns  j 
the  third  was  fecretary  at  war  ■,  and  the  fourth  was 
for  the  marine.1^ 

The  principal  officer  of  the  revenue  w as  called 
the  comptroller-general  of  the  finances :  he  had 
under  him  a  multitude  of  intendants,  and  other 
officers,  fubjefl  to  the  direction  of  the  council  of 
finances. 

As  to  the  ordinary  and  fettled  revenue  of  the 
Crown  of  France,  if  we  may  believe  their  own  wri¬ 
ters  upon  that  fubjedt,  it  was,  in  the  year  1683, 
computed  at  1 1:6,8.73,476  livres ;  and  in  1730  it 
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amounted  to  no  more  thin  140,278,473  livres  5 
which  make  5,844,937  pounds  of  our  money. 
This  (hews  that  neither  the  general  wealth  of 
France,  ncr  the  income  of  the  King,  were'fo  great 
as  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  indeed  very  true, 
that  in  time  of  war  the  King  levied  much  larger 
fums ;  but  it  is  very  plain  that  even  thefe 
fall  fhcrt  of  what  fome  people  would  perfuade  us 
they  amounted  to. 

As  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  government  of 
France  was  moulded,  in  the  compafs  of  two  reigns, 
into  fuch  a  form  as  made  them  wholly  fubfervient 
to  the  purpofes  of  the  Crown;  fo  the  military  efta- 
blifhment  was  entirely  the  work  of  Lewis  XIV. 
Before  his  time  a  few  companies  of  guards,  and 
four  old  corps,  .as  they  were  called,  were  all  the 
Handing  troops  of  France. 

When  Lewis  XIV.  took  the  adminifiration  into 
his  own  hands,  he  refolved  to  lay  hold  of  that  op¬ 
portunity  to  lecure  the  boundlefs  a^hority  of  which 
he  was  pofie  fifed  in  his  own  dominions,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  make  himfelf  formidable  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  It  was  to  this  end  that  he  eftablilhed,  firlt 
under  the  notion  of  guards,  a  very  confiderable 
force,  which  he  Hyled  the  troops  of  the  houfehold  ; 
and  afterwards,  as  occafion  ferved,  raifed  regiment 
after  regiment,  both  of  horfe  and 'foot,  and  kept 
them  in  conftant  fervice. 

It  was  by  the  help  of  this  Handing  army,  that 
he  gained  fo  many  and  fo  great  advantages  over 
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Spain  and  the  reft  of  his  neighbours,  and  annexed 
fbveral  conquered  provinces  to  his  dominions ; 
which  at  the  fame  time  afforded  him  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  increafing  the  number  of  thefe  regular 
troops,  and  of  covering  his  frontiers,  on  every  fide, 
with  abundance  of  ftreng  fortrefles.  By  degrees, 
other  States  in  Europe  found  themfelves  obliged, 
for  their  own  defence,  to  raife  and  maintain  regular 
troops  likewife,  which  afforded  that  ambitious 
Prince  a  pretence  for  augmenting  his  to  as  great  a 
number  as  was  poffible  for  him  to  maintain  ;  and  his 
example  in  this,  as  well  as  in  moft  other  points, 
was  exactly  followed  by  his  fucceffor :  fo  that,  in 
the  next  reign,  the  ftanding  troops  of  France  con¬ 
fided  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  foot, 
twenty  thoufand  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  between 
eight  and  ten  thoufand  invalids ;  that  is,  in  the 
whole,  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
men. 

The  keeping  up  fotlarge  an  army,  and  the  main¬ 
taining  fo  many  garrifons,  was  undoubtedly  very 
burdenfome  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  fo  great  a  military  eftablifhment  found 
employment  for  the  nobility  and  gentry,  among 
whom  it  was  the  policy  of  the  King  to  make  it 
fafhionabie  and  honourable  for  them  to  enter,  and 
to  fpend  their  youth,  at  leaft  the  firft  part  of  it,  in 
the  fervice  ;  by  which  they  were  brought  infenfibly 
into  a  dependence  upon  the  Court,  and  their  minds 
filled  wich  falfe  and  flavilh  notions  of  the  glory  of 

their 
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their  Grand  Monarque.  Thus  the  reader  fees,  that 
the  church,  the  law,  the  civil  employments,  and  the 
military,  being  wholly  at  the  good  pleafure  of  the 
King,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  adtive  people  in 
France  held  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  Crown,  and  {pent  the  bed  part  of  their  days 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  fydem  calculated  to  hold 
them  in  perpetual  fervitude. 

The  reader  will  naturally  expedt,  that  we  fhould 
fay  fomething  of  the  marine;  the  bed  evidence  of 
which,  that  will  bear  any  allufion  to  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.  may  be  feen  in  a  memorial,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  reprefentation  to  the  French  Court  of  the 
Ioffes  fudained  by  the  war  of  1742,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1747,  and 
wherein  they  are  dated  at  two  hundred  millions 
of  their  money,  which  make  above  nine  millions 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  ours.  This 
proves,  that  the  trade  of  France  was  very  much  in- 
Creafed,  and  even  arrived  at  aifurprifing  height. 

In  refpedt  to  the  intereds  o£?  France,  we  are 
obliged  to  view  the  government  only  j  for,  confi- 
dering  the  foil,  climate,  and  fituation,  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  they  had 
no  reafon  to  fear,  fo  they  had  no  caufe  to  didurb; 
their  neighbours ;  by  whom,  if  they  had  applied 
themfelves  indudrioufly  to  manufadtures  at  home; 
and  to  foreign  trade,  they  would  have  been  great 
gainers ;  and  as  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  king¬ 
dom  were  full  of  great  towns,  they  might  have 

been 
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populous  and  rich,  as  well  as  the  country  about 
them. 

A  government,  therefore,  that  confulted  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  the  general  benefit  of  its  fub- 
je<5ts,  would  labour  to  preferve  peace,  and  be  afii- 
duous  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  Which  per¬ 
haps  would  tend  as  much  to  increafe  the  power,  and 
fix  the  fecurity  of  fuch  a  government,  as  the  con¬ 
trary  meafures  tend  to  ftrengthen  and  aggrandize 
an  abfolute  monarchy. 

But  as  a  fcheme  entirely  oppofire  to  this  has  been 
there  carried  on  for  above  a  century  paft,  with 
great  fteadinefs,  and  unufual  fuccefs,  there  was  no 
reafon  toexpeft,  that  the  French  Court  would  ever 
change  their  meafures  j  and  therefore,  looking 
upon  things  in  a  political  light,  we  muft  confider 
them  only,  without  having  any  refpeft  to  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  people.  The  grandeur  of  the  crown, 
which,  with  fome  impropriety,  was  in  that  country 
ftyled  the  glory  of  France,  appears  to  have  been 
the  ultimate  aim  of  the  minifters. 

To  fpeak  impartially,  it  was  upon  keeping  up 
this  fpirit,  that  the  peace  and  fafety  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  depended  ■,  and  it  was  impofiible  for  the 
French  Court  to  drop  her  influence  abroad,  with¬ 
out  manifeftly  hazarding  her  quiet  at  home;  fo  that, 
toexpeft  a  French  monarch  lhould  adhere  ftridtly 
to  treaties,  and  relinquilh  all  views  upon  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  was  to  expert  a  golden  age  j  a  thing  that 
may  be  wilhed  even  by  the  wife,  but  which  fools 
themfelves  can  never  hope  to  fee. 

Vol.  IV.  S 
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There  was  no  fort  of  doubt  that,  fo  long  as 
France  enjoyed  her  power,  fhe  confidered  herfelf  as 
the  head  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  as  the  firft 
Potentate  of  the  Chriftian  world  ;  to  which  high 
titles  fhe  never  failed  to  add  as  many  real  preroga¬ 
tives  as  were  in  her  power.  In  order  to  this,  fhe 
always  ftudied  to  continue  Spain  and  the  other 
Princes  of  her  Houfe  in  a  clofe  dependence  upon 
herfelf,  by  occafionally  gratifying  them  in  their 
views.  With  the  fame  view  (he  perfifted  in  moft 
of  her  other  fchemes  ;  fuch  as  keeping  up  a  clofe 
correfpondence  with  the  Turks,  that  fhe  might 
have  it  in  her  power  to  awe  the  Houfe  of  Auftria 
and  the  Ruffian  Empire.  With  the  like  view  fhe 
negle&ed  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  even  to  increafe  the  jealoufies  that  have 
fo  long  fubfifted,  and  which  ftiil  fubfift,  in  Ger¬ 
many;  her  intrigues  in  all  the  Northern  Courts, 
and  her  correfpondencies  in  Italy,  where,  fo  long 
as  fhe  preferved  her  fuperiority,  fhe  did  not  fail  to 
have  the  Court  of  Rome  attached  to  her  caufe. 

In  refpeft  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  until  the  reign  of  Lewis  XVI.  remained 
the  objecft  of  her  hate,  the  maritime  Powers  of  her 
her  envy,  and  Pruffia  of  her  jealoufy  :  whatever 
jprofeffions,  under  certain  circumftances,  and  to 
ferve  her  own  purpofes,  fhe  might  occafionally 
make  to  the  contrary,  and  upon  which,  therefore, 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  made,  could  never  de¬ 
pend* 
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this  is  not  a  pi&ure  drawn  at  pleafure,  or  by  the 
hand  of  prejudice;  but  from  the  life;,  and  with  ftrift 
regard  to  truth.  The  reader  has  had  the  evidence 
produced  to  him,  which  is  fufficientto  eftablilh  this; 
and  it  was  with  that  view  that  we  took  fo  much  pains 
to  produce  iti 

Before  we  quit  this  article,  it  will  be  proper  to 
obferve  that*  notwithftanding  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  faid;  yet  there  are  no  juft  grounds  to 
defpair  of  preferving  the  balance  of  power,  though 
France  fhould  be  either  hoftile  to  it,  or  totally  out 
of  the  queftion. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  the  French  power  was  at 
its  greateft  height  at  the  time  Lewis  XIV.  made 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  or  a  very  little  after.  The 
two  fucceeding  wars  exhaufted  that  nation  prodi- 
gioufly,  which  brought  her  fo  low.  It  is  very  cer¬ 
tain,  her  revenue  was,  during  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XV.  fallen  fhort  in  value  of  what  it  amounted  to  in 
1683. 

She  was  very  much  exhaufted  by  the  war  of 
1742,  in  which  (he  was  defeated  in  moft  of  her 
Views,  and  found  herfelf  in  no  capacity  of  keeping 
the  acquilitions  (lie  had  made,  if  Ihe  had  not  had  a 
dependence  upon  Pruflla. 

Experience  has  fhewn,  that,  without  this  re- 
fource,  Ihe  could  not  maintain  an  army  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  keep  a  force  fufficient  to  de¬ 
fend  her  frontiers  on  the  fide  of  Alface. 
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The  following  is  a  complete  and  authentic  ftate 
of  the  French  military  eftablifliment  in  the  month 
of  May,  1748. 


State  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty’s  Land 
Forces,  in  May,  1748. 


Infantry, 

Battal. 

Men, 

Annual  Pay . 

Regular  National  Foot 

*  356 

261455 

54854808-5-0 

Foreign  Regular  Foot 

-  -  84 

59r«3 

16099717-16  © 

Irregulars 

-  1 3 

9569 

2596073-2-0 

Cavalry. 

Squadrons.  Men. 

Annual  Pay, 

Regiments  of  Horfe 

-  301 

47S31 

32130455-10-4 

Regiments  of  Dragoons 

85 

13824 

80641 54-3-9 

Irregulars 

25 

3120 

2330728-16-0 

Battal,  453 

-  395382  1 1 607593 7- 13 -'4 

Squad.  41 1 


In  time  of  peace,  we  have  Ihewn,  that  the  Hand¬ 
ing  forces  of  France  are  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  men  ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  it  may 
be  very  fairly  computed,  that  about  this  number  is 
requifite  for  the  garrifons,  the  fecurity  of  the  coafts, 
and  the  prefer vation  of  the  interior  part  of  the 
kingdom:  which  will  be  ftill  more  evident,  if  we 
confider  that  one  hundred  and  twelve  battalions  of 
militia,  making  upwards  of  eighty  thoufand  men, 
are  included  in  the  foregoing  Hate  of  the  army. 
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As  to  the  expence,  which  the  reader  fees,  for  the 
bare  fubfiftence  of  the  troops,  it  amounted  to  the 
whole  ordinary  revenue  of  France,  or  fomewhat 
more  than  five  millions  fterling.  As  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinaries  of  war,  the  fubfidies  to  foreign  powers, 
the  expences  of  the  navy,  the  charge  of  colonies* 
and  many  other  particulars,  they  are  totally  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  and  nobody  will  think  that  the  computa¬ 
tion  is  extravagant,  if  we  confider  thefe  as  amount¬ 
ing  to  the  like  fum.  To  all  this  we  mud  add  the 
charge  of  the  civil  government,  which,  in  a  time  of 
war,  cannot  be  at  all  leffened  ;  and  when  we  have 
done  this,  and  brought  into  the  account  the  di- 
ftrefied  condition  of  their  trade,  which  manifefts 
itfelf  more  and  more  every  day,  when  traders, 
attempting  to  draw  their  money  out  of  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  paid  them  intereft  for  it  during  the 
war,  when  they  could  not  employ  it  in  commerce, 
has  occafioned  innumerable  bankruptcies. 

When  all  this  is  taken  into  our  view,  and  feri- 
oufly  refledted  upon,  we  muft,  unlefs  we  will  abfo- 
lutely  fhut  our  eyes,  perceive,  that,  though  the 
ablolute  power  of  the  French  government  enables 
thofe  who  admipifter  it  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
laft  man  and  the  laft  fhilling  that  kingdom  can 
raife,  for  the  fupport  of  their  ambitious  projects, 
yet,  when  this  is  done,  no  policy,  however  refined, 
can  repair  that  wafte  of  wealth,  or  reftore  their 
extenuated  ftrength,  in  a  Ihort  fpace  of  time, 
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Power  may  fuperfede  the  laws  of  reafon,  huma¬ 
nity,  and  juftice  j  but  human  power  cannot  con- 
(train  the  laws  of  nature.  When  a  people  are  ex- 
haufted,  they  muft  have  time  to  recruit;  and  though 
it  may  be  very  well  fuppofed,  that,  in  an  abfolute 
government,  this  will  be  fo  far  from  being  pre¬ 
vented,  that  all  imaginable  pains  will  be  taken  to 
further  and  facilitate  their  recovery, — yet  a  very 
little  penetration  will  ihew  us,  that  even  this  can¬ 
not  be  immediately  done  :  for  thofe  who  adminifter 
fuch  a  government,  being  always  jealous  of  their 
neighbours,  cannot  turn  their  thoughts  inftantly, 
or  at  lead  not  entirely,  even  to  this  neceffary  point ; 
for  though  fuch  a  recovery  is  requifite,  yet  felf- 
prefervation  remains  ftill  the  Srft  law,  apd  confe- 
quently  provifion  muft  be  made  for  that. 

When  an  abfolute  government  is  not  preparing 
to  attack  her  neighbours,  foe  muft  be  occupied  in 
providing  againft  any  danger  that  may  refult  from 
her  being  fuddenly'attacked  ;  and  therefore,  what¬ 
ever  the  bulk  of  the  people,  whatever  thofe  who 
have  the  intereft  of  the  people  only  at  heart,  may 
wifh  or  plead  for,  the  minifters  under  fuch  a 
government  will  attend  to  that,  and  will  not  fuffer 
their  cares  to  be  called  off  to  any  other  objedl,  be¬ 
fore  what  regards  this,  upon  which  their  power 
depends,  is  thoroughly  fettled. 

We  fee  that,  in  fadt,  this  was  the  cafe  in  France, 
immediately  upon  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  The  people  took  it  then  for 

granted. 
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granted,  that  the  extraordinary  taxes  (hould  ceafe 
Rt  once :  they  promifed  this  to  themfelves *  and 
they  had  been  promifed  it  by  the  Crown  j  yet  their 
wifhes  and  expectations  were  not  anfwered.  The 
fame  opinion  prevailed,  and  in  a  ftronger  degree,  at 
jthe  conclufion  of  the  war  in  174.8,  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  Parliament  interpofed  in 
their  behalf  j  and  it  js  amazing,  that  no  account 
was  ever  publifhed  in  England  of  the  fubftance  of 
■fheir  remonftrances,  which  were  in  effeCt  to  this 
purpofe :  That  extraordinary  taxes  could  only  be 
paid  cheerfully  upon  extraordinary  occalions,  and 
from  the  hopes  of  being  fpeedily  delivered  from 
them ;  and  therefore,  to  deprive  men  of  thefe  hopes, 
was  to  render  them  bankrupts  in  their  fortunes,  and 
defperate  in  their  difpofitions :  that,  to  pay  debts, 
was  a  good  thing  in  jtfelf,  and  certainly  tended  to 
the  relief  of  the  people ;  but  this  relief  being  di- 
ftant,  and  the  people  (landing  in  need  of  immer 
diate  eafe,  the  latter  was  a  more  fuitable  relief 
than  the  former  :  that  indigence  was  a  defence  even 
againft  abfolute  power  and  therefore  it  was  to  be 
feared,  that  .if  the  extraordinary  taxes  were  paid, 
the  ..ordinary  revenue  of  the  Crown  would  be 
greatly  diminilhed,  apd  eonfequently  rtew  debts 
be  incurred  fafter  than  the  old  ones  difcharged. 

But  did  thefe  remonftrances  prevail  ?  No  j 
only  inftead  of  the  tenth,  the  twentieth  penny  was 
impofed ;  for,  though-  it  is  highly  probable  the 
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miniftry  were  fenfible  of  the  force  of  this  reasoning, 
and  of  the  diftrefs  of  the  nation,  yet,  heing  at  the 
fame  time  more  fenfible  of  the  wants  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  concerning  them  more,  they  thought 
fit  to  poftpone  the  relief  of  the  people  to  what 
they  always  call  the  intereft  of  the  State. 
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Vi 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

Arts  of  the  Regent — His  conduft  with  foreign  Powers — His 
meafures  at  home — A  new  coinage— Law’s  projeft  of  a 
Miffiffippi  Company — Caufes  of  the  war  with  Spain — 

Wifdom  of  the  Regent— Coronation  of  the  King — Death  of 
the  Regent — Another  Regent — Marriage  of  the  King — 

Cardinal  Fleury — his  duplicity — The„  Regent  retires — Cha- 
rafter  of  Fleury— Difputes  concerning  religion — Difpute 
with  the  parliaments — Death  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
eje&ion  of  Staniflaus — War  in  Germany — War  in  Italy' — 

Staniflaus  retires  from  Poland,  and  Augultus  of  Saxony  is 
elefted  King — Death  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick — General 
peace — Great  power  of  Fleury — Duke  of  Lorrain  fucceeds 
to  T ufcany — Death  of  the  Emperor — Claims  upon  his  domi¬ 
nions — The  King  of  Pruflia  takes  Silefia — The  battle  of 
Molwitz — The  King  of  England  interferes — King  of  Pruflia 
joins  France — State  of  other  Powers — Treaty  of  partition — 

General  affedlion  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary — Prague  taken 
by  the  French— Eledor  of  Bavaria  made  Emperor— Progrefs 
of  the  war — Battle  of  Dettingen. 

-Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  care  A. 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  late  King  for  the 
fecurity  of  his  infant  fucceflor  and  his  fubjedts,  it  Arts  of  the 
was  juft  as  ineffedtual  as  the  pains  taken  by  the  laft  Rcsent‘ 
King  but  one  in  fettling  the  regency  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  late  reign.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  atfted 
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a.  ^d.  now  the  fame  part  that  the  Queen-mcther  did 
then ;  and,  by  carefting  the  parliament  for  a  mo- 
-ment,  and  giving  them  hopes  of  feeing  their  au¬ 
thority  reftored,  procured  their  afliftance  to  a  fingie 
a<5t  that  could  .enable  him  to  convert  their  power  to 
his  purpofes.  He  managed  this  point  with  a  good 
deal  of  art ;  and  having  got  himfelf  declared  foie 
regent,  the  government  was  completely  reftored  in 
his  perfon;  and  from  that  moment  he  ruled  as  abfo- 
Jutely  as  ever  the  late  King  had  done. 

He  began  his  government,  as  all  artful  princes 
do,  with  an  affe&ation  of  mildnefs,  and  of  zeal  for 
the  happinefs  of  the  people.  He  erefted  feveral 
councils  agreeable  to  the  late  King’s  will,  foreseeing 
the  confufion  this  meafure  would  create,  and  the 
fine  opportunity  he  (hould  have  for  fnppreffing 
them:  and  he  reftored  to  the  parliaments  their  an¬ 
cient  privilege  of  debating  upon  a<5ts  of  ftate, 
before  they  gave  them  the  fan&ion  of  their  autho¬ 
rity.  Thefe  were  popular  fteps  ■,  they  ferved  to  fix; 
his  power  ;  and  he  made  ufe  of  that  power  after-i 
wards  in  the  way  he  thought  moft  convenient  to  his 
■  views  j  for  he  had  his  views,  as  all  able  princes 
have.  They  are  unfit  to  govern,  who  truft  to  the 
fortuity  of  events,  or  atff  folely  by  the  exiftence  of 
circumftances. 

ruseondua  In  foreign  affairs  his  plans  were  well  laid,  and 
£ith  forelgn beft  conducted,  of  any  that  the  French  had  feen. 
He  adhered  faithfully  to  the  laft  treaty  of  peace, 
and  (hewed,  by  feveral  circumftances,  a  ftrong  in¬ 
clination 
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ehnation  to  preferve  the  balance  of  power.  He 
was  not  much  given  to  diflembling ;  for  he  v^-v-n^ 
candidly  laid  open  the  exhauftec]  ftate  of  France  ; 
and  this  had  one  mod  ufeful  effeft ;  the  other 
Powers  faw  from  this  ftatement,  that  they  had  lefs 
to  fear  from  the  power  of  France,  than  they  appre¬ 
hended  ;  and  therefore  they  were  the  more  inclined 
to  give  credit  to  the  Regent’s  affurances  of  prefer- 
ying  the  late  peace  inviolably. 

As  foon  as  he  had  fettled  peace  abroad,  and  efta- 
blifhed  his  authority  at  home,  he  fet  up  a  new  court  home, 
of  judicature,  for  bringing  to  account  all  thofe 
perfons  who  had  had  the  management  of  the  na¬ 
tional  revenue  during  the  late  reign?  and  who  were 
almoft  the  only  perfons  who  enjoyed  large  fortunes 
in  the  prefent  reign.  Though  this  Court  did,  as 
all  Courts  dp,  where  politics  are  introduced,  com¬ 
mit  many  (hameful  a£s  of  partiality,  perfidy,  and 
villainy;  yet,  the  pdenfible  pretence  being  that 
fuch  conduct  was  for  the  public  fervice,  no  general 
offence  was  given  thereby. 

The  Regent  undertook  another  point;  which 
was,  to  heal  fome  differences  that  exifted  amongft 
the  clergy;  but  in  this  he  failed:  for  he  foon 
found,  that  thofe  who,  by  their  profeffion,  are,  of 
all  others,  mod  bound  to  promote  peace,  were 
thofe  who,  exercifing  an  authority  that  profeffion 
in  fome  meafure  gave  them,  were  the  foremoft  and 
warmeft  to  oppofe  it. 

Another  ' 
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Another  objedt  he  had  in  view,  and  which  he 
accomplilhed,  was  to  regulate  the  coin  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  variations  which  had  been  made  in  the 
value  of  coin  during  the  late  reign,  had  occafioned 
many  inconveniencies  and  bad  confequences  among 
the  people.  To  corredl:  this  evil,  and  not  without 
a  view  to  increafe  his  own  power,  he  publilhed,  in 
the  month  of  0<5tober,  1715,  an  edidt,  in  which  he 
fet  forth  an  elaborate  account  of  thefe  inconvenien¬ 
cies,  as  well  as  the  advantages  that  mutt  neceffarily 
attend  the  remedying  of  this  evil,  and  fixing  the 
coin  on  an  equitable  and  immovable  foundation,  of 
which  this  edidt  gave  hopes,  by  declaring,  that  the 
piftole  or  louis  d’or  Ihould  for  ever  remain  of  the 
value  of  fourteen  livres,  which  it  was  then  at ;  but 
no  fooner  had  this  edi<5fc  produced  its  effedt,  than 
the  Regent  iffued  another,  by  which  the  fubjedts 
were  required  to  pay  their  money  into  the  mint  at 
the  rate  of  fix  teen  livres  for  a  louis  d’or,  which, 
were  iffued  again  at  the  rate  of  twenty. 

It  is  neceffary  to  mention  this  inftance  for  two 
reafons :  the  firtt  is,  it  may  afford  the  reader  a  view 
of  the  diftrefs  of  the  French  government,  and  the 
hardfhips  it  was  obliged  to  impofe  upon  its  fubjedls; 
and  fecondlv,  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  the  Regent’s 
policy,  which  was  of  the  fame  ftamp  throughout ; 
that  is  to  fay,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  profeffing  any 
thing  that  might  ferve  his  purpofe,  and  adting,  with 
refpedlto  thofe  profefiions,  as  if  he  had  never  made 
them  :  but  this  was  only  with  regard  to  tranfadlions 

at 
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at  home ;  with  reference  to  foreign  Princes,  he  was  a.  d. 
cautious  how  he  entered  into  engagements,  but  was 
afterwards  pun&ual  in  performing  them. 

It  is  impoffible,  ftriCtly  fpeaking,  tojuftify  fuch  a 
conduit  as  the  Regent  purfued  ;  but  one  may  have 
leave  to  fay  in  his  excufe,  that  he  found  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  nation  in  a  moft  undone  condition, 
with  a  debt  almoft  beyond  belief,  notwithftanding 
fome  confiderable  fpunges  that  had  been  made. 

He  faw-that,  while  the  government  was  in  this 
condition,  it  could  neither  ait  for  its  own  fecuritv. 
nor  for  the  relief  of  the  nation  ;  but  mult  be 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  lay  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  whole,  in  order  to  give  fome  fatisfaition 
to  that  part  of  the  people  who  were  become  creditors 
to  the  public.  Tnis  it  was  that  induced  him  to 
liften  to  a  projeit  of  Mr.  John  Law,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  and  a  man  of  a  peculiar  call  of  mind, 
who  knew  how  to  apply  thofe  fchemes  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  which  hitherto  had  ferved  only  private  and 
paltry  purpofes,  to  the  great  affairs  of  a  nation,  and 
the  extricating  a  government  from  fuch  difficulties 
as  that  of  France  was  under. 

The  patron  and  the  projector  were  as  well  fuited  Law’s  pro¬ 
to  each  other  as  could  be  conceived.  The  Regent,  Mifliffiopi  * 
had  he  been  in  a  private  ftation,  would  probably  Com?,*n)r’ 
have  been  the  contriver  of  this  fcheme :  the  pro¬ 
jector,  had  he  been  vefted  with  the  Regent’s  powrer, 
would  have  had  courage  enough  to  have  executed  it 
in  its  utmoft  extent.  The  colour  that  was  given  to 

4  this  - 
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177°'  £h*ls  was  the  eredting  a  new  company  for  car- 
rying  on  a  commerce  at  Louifiana,  in  America ;  but 
the  true  defign  was  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  govern-- 
ment  without  money*  or  with  the  money  of  other 
people,  which  was  principally  of  foreigners.  The 
affair  was  managed  with  great  addrefs.  In  the 
i7,9.  year  1719,  the  new  company  offered  to  lend  to  the 
government  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  livres  : 
but,  in  the  midft  of  this  phantom  of  fuccefs  and  of 
real  delufion,  the  Regent,  having  been  obliged  to 
pradlife  fo  many  methods  of  railing  and  falling 
money,  of  flopping  the  currency  of  cafh,  forcing  of 
currency  for  notes,  and  conflraining  thofe  who  had 
any  gold  or  filver  to  part  with  it,  was  obliged  to 
flop  fhort  in  the  execution  of  Law’s  projedt,  and 
to  order  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  immediately. 

Notwithflanding  the  confufion  and  private  di- 
flrefs  which  this  affair  occafioned,  the  French 
government  was  a  great  gainer  by  it ;  and^  very, 
large  part  of  the  debt  was,  if  not  literally  paid, 
refolved  into  wafle  paper.  But  it  certainly  was  a 
moft  iniquitous  fcheme  in  its  nature,  and  fuch  a  one 
as  no  man  of  probity  would  have  formed,  or  could 
have  executed* 

Caufes  of  During  the  time  that  the  Regent  of  France  was 
SpahT W"  thus  llruggling  to  emancipate  the  government 
from  the  difficulties  it  was  under,  occafioned  chiefly 
by  the  long  and  expenfive  war  carried  on  to  place 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  Philip  the  Fifth,  that  Prince 
committed  the  diredlion  of  his  affairs  to  Cardinal 

Alberoni, 
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Alberoni,  an  indifferent  politician,  buE  a  man  of 
enterprife.  Intlead  of  receiving  intimations  frorrv 
France,  as  other  Spanith  minifters  had  done,  he 
refclved  upon  didladng  to  the  Regent  ;  he  infilled 
upon  France  joining  hirn  in  a  projeft  for  recover¬ 
ing  all  the  provinces  which  had  been  difmembered 
from  the  Spanith  monarchy  by  the  late  treaties  of 
peace.  The  Regent  declared-,  that  he  looked  upon, 
this  as  contrary  to  juflice,  and  not  in  the  leatl  con¬ 
fident  with  the  intereft  of  France ;  and  therefore, 
inflead  of  promoting,  he  oppofed  it,  agreeably  to 
the  engagements  he  was  under  to  the  Imperial  and: 
Eritith  Courts.  The  Spanith  Court,  or  rather  the 
Spanith  minitler,  took  this  fo  ill,  that  he  refolved 
to  form  a  party  in  France,  and  even  to  fecure  the 
perfon  of  the  Duke-Regent  j  and,  as  wild  and  ex¬ 
travagant  as  this  plot  might  feem,  the  Prince  dc 
Cellemare,  then  the  Spanith  ambalfador  at  the 
Court  of  France,  took  his  meafures  fo  well,  that 
he  was  very  near  carrying  it  into  execution  :  it  was, 
however,  very  critically  difcovered,  that  minitler  ar- 
retled,  and  fent  out  of  France.  Some  gentlemen  of 
Bretagne,  who  were  deepetl  in  the  fcheme,  loti  their 
lives  j  and  very  foon  after  an  open  war  broke  out 
between  the  twonationS. 

But,  as  Spain  could  not  fuftain  herfelf  without 
the  atfitlance  of  France,  much  lets  again (l  the 
power  of  that  Monarch,  joined  with  the  reft  of  her 
opponents,  Cardinal  Alberoni  was  obliged  to  give 
way  :  the  Crown  of  Spain  acceded  to  the  quadruple 

alliance ; 
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A-  o.  alliance  j  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  young  King 
1 — >—)  of  France  ftiould  marry  the  Infanta  of  Spain  j  and 
that  the  Prince  of  Afturias  fhould  marry  one  of 
the  Regent’s  daughters,  and  Don  Carlos  the 
other. 

wifdom  of  All  things  being  thus  fettled,  and  the  peace  of 
the  Regent.  gur0pe  fQr  tjie  prefcnt  reftored,  the  Regent’s 

affairs  wore  a  much  better  afpecb  than  they  had 
done ;  and  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  faw  with 
furprife,  but  without  jealoufy,  France  daily  reco¬ 
vering  its  luftre.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  Regent’s 
conduct  was  agreeable  to  the  true  intereft  of  the 


172  2. 
Coronation 
©ft&e-King. 


kingdom  he  governed ;  and  that  he  much  better 
underltood  the  art  of  making  France  truly  formi¬ 
dable,  than  thofe  who  affedl  at  every  turn  to  make 
her  appear  fo :  buc,  to  purfue  the  thread  of  our 
narration,  and  leave  thefe  political  points  to  the 
confideraticn  and  decifion  of  the  judicious  reader. 

In  1722,  the  Regent  caufed  his  Majefty  to  be 
crowned  at  Rheims  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  he  was  declared  of  full  age  in  par¬ 
liament.  The  Regent  knew  well  of  what  confe- 
quence  it  was  to  preferve  forms,  though  he  never 
meant,  by  taking  thefe  fteps,  to  relinquifh  his  own 
authority.  By  his  advice,  therefore,  his  own 
creature  and  favourite,  Cardinal  Du  Bois,  was 
declared  prime  minifter,  but  did  nothing  but  by 
his  Royal  Highnefs’s  direction  ;  fo  that  the  Duke 
had  [till  the  entire  adminiftration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  without  any  title  or  office  whatever. 

He 
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He  was  very  well  fatisfied  with  this  fituation  of 
things  ;  but,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  following  his 
promotion,  the  Cardinal  died ;  and  the  Dtike  of 
Orleans,  too  prudent  to  truft  any  other  perfon  with 
the  title  of  prime  minifter,  afked  the  King  for  it, 
or  rather  affumed  it  himfelf.  The  confufion  that 
Cardinal  Du  Bois  left  his  papers  in,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  nature  of  many  of  his  correfpondencies, 
obliged  the  Duke  to  apply  himfelf,  with  the  utmoft 
induftry  and  diligence,  to  the  putting  them  in 
order,  in  which  he  was  fo  indefatigable,  that  he 
fat  up  all  the  night  of  the  ill  of  December,  1723,  d 
though  he  found  himfelf  feveral  times  very  near  Regent, 
fainting;  and  the  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
died  of  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy,  with  great  projects 
in  his  head,  and,  as  many  have  thought,  when 
he  was  on  the  poin*  of  carrying  fome  of  them  into 
execution. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Anoth#r 
conduit  of  the  State  devolved  upon  the  next  Prince 
of  the  Blood,  of  an  age  fuitable  to  the  employment. 

This  was  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  a  Prince  of  great 
parts,  furprifing  quicknefs,  and  capable  of  much 
application.  He  found  many  difficulties  upon  his 
firft  coming  into  the  adminillration  :  to  hinder  thefe 
from  increafing,  he  purfued  the  plan  of  his  prede- 
celTor  very  lteadily  ;  but  the  people  were  not  much 
better  fatisfied  with  him,  than  they  had  been  with 
his  Royal  Highnefs,  becaufe  thje  Hate  of  the 
finances  was  fuch  as  obliged  hitp  to.  make  various 
alterations  in  the  coin. 


Vot.  IV. 
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a'7J£  He  likewife  prefled  the  acceptance  of  the  bull 
Marruge^of  VnigenituSy  both  on  the  laity  and  clergy,  which  oc- 
th«  King,  cafioned  great  heats  and  animofities;  and  while 
thefe  continued,  the  King  was  taken  fuddenly  ill, 
which  alarmed  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  fo  much,  that 
he  refolved  to  fend  back  the  young  Infanta,  who 
had  been  for  fome  time  in  France  with  the  title  of 
Queen,  in  order  to  marry  the  King  to  fome  Prin- 
cefs  of  riper  years ;  and  accordingly  his  Majefty  was 
foon  afterwards  married  to  the  Princefs  Mary, 
daughter  of  Staniflaus,  King  of  Poland,  which 
gave  great  fatisfadlion  to  the  people  of  France. 

But  the  Court  of  Spain  refented  this  extremely, 
and  demanded,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  fliould  be  removed,  to  give  his  Catholic 
Majefty  fatisfa&ion,  as  Cardinal  Alberoni  had  for¬ 
merly  been,  at  the  requeft,  and  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  the  Moft  Chriftian  King.  This  being 
refufed,  threw  the  Spanilh  Court  into  the  arms  of 
that  of  Vienna,  which  gave  fuch  a  face  to  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  as  differed  much  from  that  which  they 
had  worn  for  half  a  century  paft. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon  was  able  to  maintain  hirnfelf  in  power;  and 
the  thing  that  turned  moft  to  his  prejudice,  was  the 
raifing  the  fiftieth  penny  upon  all  eftates  throughout 
the  kingdom,  which  the  Duke  judged  necefiary 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  with  which, 
after  all  this  fpunging,  the  Crown  found  itfelf 
charged. 


There 
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There  are  fecret  and  dark  intrigues  in  all  Courts ; 
and  perhaps  there  never  was  any  in  which  thefe  have 
always  prevailed  more  than  in  that  of  F ranee.  If  we  Fleury; 
could  abfolutely  depend  upon  fome  memoirs  of 
thefe  times,  the  Regent  was  deceived,  and  betrayed, 
by  the  Bifhop  of  Frejus,  who  was  afterwards  the 
famous  Cardinal  Fleury,  a  man  to  whom  the 
Regent  had  been  a  great  friend  ;  who  reprefented 
the  fatal  confequences  attending  the  modern  method 
of  paying,  or  rather  of  not  paying  the  public  debt, 
by  variation  of  the 'coin,  giving  a  currency  to 
paper,  and  then deftroying its  credit:  by  all  which 
he  fo  wrought  upon  the  Duke-Regent,  that  he 
jefolved  to  abandon  thofe  meafures,  as  unworthy  ^  ^ 

of  a  government ;  and  then  the  crafty  prieft  lay  in  ci”'.s  dup  l! 
wait  to  reprefent  him  as  a  public  oppreflor.  The 
Duke,  in  the  edift  impofing  this  tax,  fet  forth  the 
reafons  of  it,  giving  a  fair  account  of  the  methods 
that  had  hitherto  been  taken  in  order  to  extirtguifh 
the  public  debt,  their  confequences,  and  the  ne- 
cefiity  there  ftill  was  of  raifing  money  to  pay  off 
incumbrances,  which  ftood  the  Crown  in  fifty 
millions  yearly  for  interefl,  though  they  paid  but 
2  per  cent. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  public  complaints 
againft  this  tax,  the  Bifhop  of  Frejus  was  the  firft 
perfon  to  mention  them\o  the  King;  and  he  did  it 
in  fuch  a  manner,  and  with  the  addition  of  fuch 
circumftances,  as  caufed  the  King  to  part  with  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  to  make  the  prelate  his  firft 
minifter. 

T  a  The 
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"17*3.*  Duke  retired  into  private  life,  and  kept  very 

connexion  with  the  Court. 

retires.  The  pacific  difpofition  of  the  new  minifter  cor- 
Fleurj'.  ofrefponded  with  the  immediate  welfare  of  France. 
But  he  was  certainly  a  very  artful,  and  a  very  ambi¬ 
tious  man,  without  any  of  thofe  talents  that  are 
requifite  to  make  an  accomplifhed  ftatefrnan  or  a 
great  minifter.  It  was  the  afcendancy  he  had  over 
*  his  mafter,  whofe  tutor  he  had  been,  that  kept 
him  fo  long  in  power;  and  by  his  fmooth  andcom- 
plaifant  behaviour  to  the  foreign  minifters,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  kind  of  influence  in  moft  of  the  foreign 
Courts.  He  was  very  difinterefted  in  refpeft  to 
money ;  was  very  far  from  being  folicitous  about 
his  family,  talked  continually  of  moderation,  and 
was  very  mild  and  affable  in  his  behaviour;  yet 
there  were  many  harlh  things  done  under  his  admi- 
niftration,  both  with  refpeft  to  civil  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal  affairs.  He  had  no  fettled  plan  of  politics,  as 
appeared  hy  his  fometimes  courting,  and  fome- 
times  crofting,  the  meafures  of  Spain.  It  was 
purely  to  pleafe  that  Court,  that  he  fuffered  his 
mafter  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  but,  as  foon  as  he  faw  an  opportunity 
of  getting  out  of  it,  and  of  making  fo  great  an 
acquifition  to  France  as  the  duchy  of  Lorrain,  he 
relolved  to  embrace  it ;  and,  as  he  had  facrificed 
the  honour,  and  was  very  near  facrificing  the  life, 
of  the  French  Queen’s  father,  during  the  war,  fo 
he  made  no  fcruple  of  facrificing  the  intereft:  of 
Spain  to.  the  peace. 


The 
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The  fame  kind  of  temper  was  vifible.  in  almoft 
every  great  tranfa&ion,  while  he  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  He  made  ufe  of  other  men’s  abilities  for 
contriving  and  executing  fchemes  that  were  above 
his  reach  ;  but  whenever  he  found  himfelf  pinched 
by  thofe  fchemes,  he  removed,  and  ruined,  the  au¬ 
thors  of  them,  to  preferve  or  regain  his  own  credit} 
-as  is  evident  enough  in  the  cafe  of  M.  Chauvelin, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  whom  he  drove  from 
Court,  in  the  year  1737,  after  he  had  made  great 
ufe  of  his  abilities. 

In  refpedt  to  the  war  of  1743,  he  was  drawn  into 
it  by  thofe  whom  at  that  time  he  trufted,  chiefly 
from  his  apprehending  that  it  would  not  be  the 
work  of  more  than  one  or  two  campaigns,  and  that 
the  allies  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  would  be  as  paf- 
five  in  this  war  as  in  the  laft.  But,  when  he  found 
his  miflake,  and  faw,  or  rather  felt,  the  inconve¬ 
niences  that  followed  from  it,  he  had  recourfe  to  his 
old  expedient  of  fhifting  the  blame  upon  other 
people  }  but  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  rid 
himfelf  of  them,  as  he  had  done  of  their  predecef- 
fors;  age,  infirmities,  and  approaching  death, 
obliged  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  on  other  matters. 

He  maintained  his  power  with,  or  rather  influ¬ 
ence  over,  his  mafter  to  the  very  laft  3  and,  like 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  dying, 
in  all  outward  appearance,  as  great  a  man  as  he  had 
lived,  and  even  appointing,  as  it  were,  his  fuecef- 
for.  But  the  arts  he  made  ufe  of  to  keep  his  maf- 

T  3  ter 
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ter  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  upon  himfelf,  had  fuch 
an  effedt  on  the  meafures  of  the  Court  of  Verfailles 
after  his  death,  that  the  Court  was  a  perpetual  fcene 
of  cabals,  intrigues,  and  confufion,  until  Marlhal 
Saxe  gained  the  ear  of  his  mafter,  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  to  give  law  even  to  the  minifters  upon  all  great 
points  of  national  importance. 

In  the  year  1730,  the  difputes  concerning  reli¬ 
gion  broke  out  fo  ftrongly  in  France,  that  nothing 
but  the  exceflive  veneration  in  which  the  French  at 
that  time  held  their  Sovereign,  could  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  civil  commotion.  Cardinal  Fleury,  who 
waslikewife  a  tool  of  the  Pope  and  the  Jefuits,  had 
got  Lewis  XV.  to  confent  to  force  his  fiojefts  to 
accept  of  the  conftkution  Unigenitus.  This  divided 
the  whole  kingdom  into  conftitutionift's  and  anti- 
conftitutionifts.  The  former  confided  of  the  King, 
the  Cardinal,  fome  bigoted  priefts,  proftituted 
Courtiers  ;  and  the  latter,  of  all  the  parliaments 
and  men  of  fenfe  in  the  kingdom.  The  regal 
power,  however,  weighed  down  all  confiderations  ; 
and  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  fecond  fon  to 
the  King  of  France,  happening  when  the  difpute 
was  at  the  higheft,  the  nation  loft  their  refentment 
in  their  congratulations. 

In  the  year  following  the  French  Court  affedbed 
to  be  offended  with  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  had 
been  concluded  between  the  Imperial  Court  and 
that  of  Great-Britain  ;  but  their  refentment  went 
no  farther  than  words :  their  miniftry,  diredted  by 

Cardinal 
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Cardinal  Fleury?  was,  if  poffible,  more  pacifically  a.  d. 
inclined  than  that  of  Great-Britain.  That  Minif- 
ter’s  care,  indeed,  was  to  extend  and  improve  the 
commerce  of  his  country  :  but  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  true  principles  of  trade  j  and,  while  he  pro¬ 
moted  commerce,  he  neglected  the  means  of  pro¬ 
tecting  itj  for,  under  him,  the  navy  of  France  went 
to  decay. 

The  religious  differences  in  France  flill  continued  1731. 
to  rage  to  a  degree,  that  in  almoft  any  other  country 
muft  have  been  fatal  either  to  the  king  or  the 
people.  The  difpute  about  the  acceptance  of  the 
bull  Unigenitus ,  was  what  men  of  fenfe,  of  which 
there  were  many  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  and  the 
other  parliaments  of  France,  never  could  have 
given  attention  to,  confidering  the  equally  grof$ 
abfurdities  in  other  parts  of  their  religion :  but  it 
became  important,  in  order  to  know  whether  there 
exifted  fuch  an  objefl  in  France  as  a  conftitution 
that  was  independent  upon  the  perfonal  power  of 
the  King.  This  was  the  true  occafion  of  the  diffe-  Difputewith 
rences  between  the  Parliaments  and  the  Kins  ofthe  Parlia' 
France.  The  King  thought,  that  his  power  was 
perfonal,  or  feignorial,  and  was  independent  of  all 
conftitutions  but  what  his  pleafure  fhould  prefcribe. 

The  Parliament,  without  Teeming  to  difpute  that, 
a&ed  as  if  their  King,  by  throwing  himfelf  into  the 
power  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  in  fact  de- 
ftroy  his  fovereignty ;  and  therefore  they  pleaded 
their  oaths,  that  they  had  fo  often  taken,  to  be  true 
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fubjedts  of  France,  and  true  admin  iff  rators  of  jus¬ 
tice,  as  their  motives,  by  being  the  only  friends  of 
the  fovereign  authority.  But  all  the  remonftrances 
they  made,  and  all  the  courage  they  fhewed  on  that 
head,  ferved  only  to  make  Cardinal  Fleury,  and 
the  other  tools  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  more 
tenacious  of  the  King’s  perfonal  right  to  govern  his 
fubjects  according  to  the  words  that  ilfued  from  his 
mouth,  or  the  dictates  drawn  up  by  his  minifters. 
He  repeated  again  and  again  his  exprefs  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  their  prefenting  remonftrances  upon  what 
he  had  ordered  ;  and  they  as  often  found  means 
not  only  to  evade,  but  break  them,  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  mod  refigned  fubmiffion  to  his  will. 
They  pretended  to  no  right  of  legiflature  in  them- 
felves,  “  which  they  always  acknowledged  to  be 
eflentially  vefted  in  the  perfon  of  the  fovereign ;  but 
they  infilled,  that  they  had  a  right  to  defend  his 
prerogative,  which  was  a  facred  depofit  in  their 
hands/’  This  was  fpeaking  the  true  feme  of  liberty 
under  a  monarchical  government ;  but  they  had 
not  fpirit  to  Support  it,  otherwife  than  by  repeating 
their  remonftrances,  and  by  idly  fubmitting  to 
baniftiments  and  otlier  punilhrnents,  as  focn  as 
their  perfeverance  had  brought  upon  them  the  ex¬ 
treme  difpleafure  of  the  Court. 

The  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  timid 
and  inconfiftent  in  its  conduct ;  for  it  was  as  far 
from  putting  its  threats  into  execution,  as  the  Par¬ 
liaments  were  from  carrying  their  fubmiflions  into 

practice. 
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pra&ice.  Bluftering  words  and  banifhment  formed  -A* 
all  the  punilhment  infiidled  on  the  moft  refra&ory  w-v*# 
members  j  and  it  was  a  punilhment  that  ferved 
only  to  increafe  their  popularity,  being  always  at¬ 
tended,  through  every  fcene  of  diftrefs,  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  as  the  guardians  of 
that  liberty  which  they  had  long  loft,  and  of  which 
they  had  no  other  idea  but  what  they  found  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  conduft  of  their  former  parliaments. 

Notwithftanding  all  that  was  pretended  by  the 
Op  pofition,  nocning  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
Cardinal  was,  in  every  refpedt,  more  the  dupe  of 
the  Enghlh  miniftry  than  they  were  of  him.  If 
France,  at  this  period,  profited  by  peace,  England 
profited  more.  The  contefts  between  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  Court  of  France  diverted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  th;  Court  from  what  ought  to  have  been 
their  principal  objeft,  the  increafe  and  fupport  of 
their  maritime  force  ;  while  England,  in  carrying 
on  trade,  maintained  a  navy  to  protect  it.  Eng¬ 
land  was  free  from  religious  difputes  that  could 
difturb  the  quiet  of  the  public  ;  while  France  was 
rent  with  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  in  order  to 
unite  her  fubjedls  in  defence  of  ihe  King’s  honour, 

(he  was  obliged  to  plunge  into  wars,  foreign  to  her 
interefts,  and  doubtful  in  their  event. 

On  the  ill  of  February,  17'H,  died  Auguftus  *733* 

,  ...  r  _  ,  .  .  0  Death  of  the 

the  Second,  King  or  Poland.  This  event  opened  King  of  Po- 

a  new  fcene  of  war  in  Europe.  There  were  feveral  SSiontf 

candidates  for  this  vacant  monarchy.  The  Stam<hus* 

was 
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A-  D-  was  Staniflaus,  who  had  been  dethroned,  and  who 

^■733*  * 

Uvx  was  ftill  oppofed  by  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  :  but  before  thefe  Powers 
were  prepared  to  aft,  Staniflaus  was  proclaimed 
King,  by  the  management  of  the  Primate.  It  Was 
natural  for  the  King  of  France,  fon-in-law  of  Sta¬ 
niflaus,  to  intereft  himfelf  greatly  in  this  affair. 
He  had,  fo  early  as  the  17th  of  March,  declared  in 
council,  that,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Oliva, 
he  was  refolved  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the 
election  againft  any  Prince  who  fhould  attempt 
to  violate  the  fame.  This  declaration,  which  was 
fent  to  all  the  foreign  minifters,  was  applied  by  the 
Emperor  as  levelled  at  himfelf,  as  it  undoubtedly 
was.  He  therefore,  in  the  lame  manner,  publifhed 
an  anfwer  to  it,  in  which  he  re-echoed  the  French 
King’s  proteflations  of  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  difclaimed  any  intention  of  violating  the 
freedom  of  the  eleftion.  He  owned,  however,  that 
he  had  affembled  a  body  of  troops  in  Silefia ;  but 
Silefia  was  part  of  his  own  dominions ;  and,  as  a 
fovereisn  Prince,  he  was  accountable  to  none  for 
what  he  did  in  his  own  territories.  Thus  each 
Power  proreffed  to  have  the  fame  views,  and  to  aft 
upon  the  lame  principles,  while  each  was  making 
preparations  to  fupport  different  interefts :  for, 
upon  the  publication  of  this  anfwer  from  the  Em¬ 
peror,  all  Europe  was  informed  of  the  preparations 
France  was  making  to  march  her  troops  towards  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mofelle,  and  to  commence  hoftili- 
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ties  againft  the  Emperor.  Meanwhile,  KingS tanif-  A*  D* 
lau$  was-at  his  fon-  in-law’s  court.  His  prefence 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  in  Poland,  from  whence 
he  had  the  ne^s  of  his  eledion.  He  had  but  two 
methods  to  take  f'-the  one  was,  to  go  to  Dantzick 
on  board  the  French  fleet;  the  other  was  to  go  to 
Warfaw,  through  France,  by  land.  The  firft  me¬ 
thod  was  not  only  uncertain,  but  hazardous  ;  and 
the  laft  was  fo  full  of  danger,  being  obliged  to 
pafs,  for  the  mod  part,  through  an  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  that  it  was  judged  to  be  impracticable.  By  a 
feries,  however,  of  dexterous  management  and  ro¬ 
mantic  adventures,  King  Staniflaus  arrived  by  land 
at  Warfaw,  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  conti¬ 
nued  undifcovered  there  till  the  nth,  taking  pro¬ 
per  meafures  with  his  friends  for  his  future  fuccefs. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  French  troops,  under  the.wannGjr- 
command  of  the  Marlhal  Duke  of  Berwick,  tookmany* 

Fort  Kehl,  and  thereby  fecured  to  themfelves  a 
paflage  over  the  Rhine  into  Germany.  Ail  Europe 
was  at  this  time  filled  with  manifeftoes  of  the  feveral 
Powers  at  war,  each  juftifying  his  own  condud. 

One  particularly  was  addrefled,  by  the  French  King, 
to  the  Eledors  and  Princes  of  the  Empire,  alluring 
them,  “  that  he  had  no  other  intention  in  taking 
Fort  Kehl,  but  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  aflifl:  them  as 
guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  in  cafe  the 
Emperor  (hould  offer  to  opprefs  them.”  Soon 
after  this  declaration,  the  French  Miniftry,  who 
had  been  unwillingly  drawn  into  the  war,  and  who 

were 
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werc  J10W  extremely  intent  upon  promoting  the 
w*v«^  commerce  of  their  country,  underftanding  that  the 
merchants  of  Dunkirk  were  apprehenfive  that  the 
hoftilities  between  France  and  the  Emperor  might 
extend  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  Auftrian  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  thereby  ruin  the  trade  of  Dunkirk, 
the  Count  de  Maurepas  wrote  them  a  letter  by  his 
mailer’s  order,  “  permitting  his  fubje&s  to  continue 
their  commerce  with  thofe  of  the  Imperial  towns, 
and  telling  them,  it  was  not  the  King’s  intention 
to  begin  afts  of  hoftilities  againft  the  fubje&s  of  the 
Imperial  Flanders  :  he  then  promifes,  that,  ffiould 
any  change  be  made  in  diat  refpett,  the  King  will 
give  the  moil  effectual  orders  for  fecuring  their 
commerce  againft  the  enterprifes  that  may  be  at¬ 
tempted  to  their  prejudice. 

War  in  Raiy.  The  French  were  equally  fuccefsful  in  Italy,  as 
they  had  been  upon  the  Rhine.  The  ambition  of 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  which  was  for  ever  planning 
new  acquifitions  to  her  family,  had  formed  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  an  alliance  between  France,  Spain,  and  Sar¬ 
dinia,  for  advancing  her  fon,  Don  Carlos,  to  the 
thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  This  was  a  dread¬ 
ful  ftroke  upon  the  Imperialifts.  The  French,  at 
that  time,  had  an  army  of  near  30, ©00  regular 
troops  j  and  the  Marflial  de  Villars,  the  beft  offi¬ 
cer  in  France,  next  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  was 
appointed  to  command  them,  under  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  On  the  15th  of  October,  the  French 
troops  began  their  march  to  pafs  the  Alps  by  Bri- 
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an^on,  the  valley  of  Barcelonette  and  Savoy,  and  A-  d. 
joined  the  Sardinian  troops  in  the  Vigevano. 
Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Parma  declared  himfelf 
of  age  ;  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  publicly  noti¬ 
fied  his  joining  with  France,  and  endeavouring 
to  reduce  the  excefiive  pride  of  the  Houfe  of  Aus¬ 
tria. 


The  eleftion  of  Staniflaus  to  the  crown  of  Po-  stanHhu* 
land  proved  but  a  fhort  gleam  of  hope  to  that 
Prince.  The  Ruffian  army  advanced  with  rapi- Ausuftus  of 

r  ,  .  J  r  Saxony  Is 

dity  on  one  fide,  as  the  Saxons  did  on  the  other  fide,  elected  King 
of  Poland,  in  favour  of  Auguftus  (Elector  of 
Saxony),  till  at  laft  Staniflaus  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  Dantzick,  which  had  declared  that  it  would 
ftand  by  him  to  the  laft  extremity.  This  gave  the 
party  of  King  Auguftus  leifure  to  proceed  to  a  new 
ele&ionj  and  on  the  17th  of  January  that  Prince 
was  crov/ned  at  Cracow  with  the  ufual  folemnity, 
while  the  Ruffian  general,  after  pofleffing  himfelf 
of  Thorn,  advanced  againft  Dantzick,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  fome  of  the  moft  important  ports 
m  its  neighbourhood.  The  Dantzickers  at  firft 
put  on  an  air  of  refolution ;  but  finding  the  town 
untenable,  and  Staniflaus  perceiving  that  his  pre¬ 
fence  miift  expofe  them  to  the  greateft  calamities, 
he  formed  a  fecret  refolution  of  retiring.  Both  he 
and  the  inhabitants,  however,  had  great  expecta¬ 
tions  from  the  affiftance  promifed  them  by  France, 
and  were  in  hopes  that  the  King  of  Pruflia  woyld 
declare  in  their  favour:  but  they  were  difappointed 

in 
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a.  D.  in  all ;  for,  though  fome  French  troops  did  arrive 
to  their  affiftance,  they  could  not  prevent  a  great 
part  of  Dantzick  being  reduced  to  alhes  by  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  artillery.  All  that  his  Pruffian  Majefty  could 
do,  was  to  make  fome'  faint  offers  of  mediation 
with  the  Czarina,  which  were  rejected.  The 
French  fuccours  were  no  more  than  3000 ;  and, 
having  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  againft  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  King  Staniflaus,  feeing  his  affairs  defperate, 
made  his  efcape  in  a  wonderful  manner  out  of 
Dantzick,  which  was  compelled  immediately  to 
admit  the  Ruffian  troops,  and  recognifethe  right  of 
King  Auguffus,  together  with  all  the  Polifh  noble¬ 
men  who  were  there,  and  who  had  followed  the  for¬ 
tune  of  King  Staniflaus. 

Death  of  the  In  Germany  the  French  met  with  great  fuccefs, 

Duke  of  Her-  but  received  an  irreparable  lofs  by  the  death  of  the 
Marlhal  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  killed  in  the 
trenches  which  he  had  opened  before  Philipfburgh 
upon  the  26th.  of  April.  The  celebrated  Prince 
Eugene  arrived  on  the  Rhine,  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  Imperial  army  there  ;  but  l^e 
found  matters  in  fuch  diforder,  that  he  could  only 
ad  upon  the  defenfive  againft  Marlhal  d’Asfeldt, 
who  fucceeded  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  French  army,  and  at  length  obliged 
Philipfburgh  to  furrender  j  of  which  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  was  a  fpedator,  without  being  able  to  afford 
the  place  any  relief.  Both  armies,  after  this  event, 
went  into  winter-quarters. 
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Some  of  the  French  writers  fay,  that  the  French 
Court  were  not  fincere  in  their  attempts  to  fupport 
Staniflaus  ;  for  that,  notwithftanding  the  dutiful 
letters  written  to  Staniflaus  by  his  fon-in-law,  the 
French  King,  the  Miniftry  of  Verfailles  held  a  very 
different  language  to  the  Queen,  who,  they  laid, 
ought  not  to  expedl  that  France  was  to  be  ruined 
and  exhaufted  by  endeavouring  to  carry  into  execu¬ 
tion  an  impracticable  attempt. 

In  the  year  1736  a  general  peace  was  concluded  j 
the  principal  conditions  of  which  were,  lft,  That 
France  reftore  to  the  Empire  all  the  places  taken 
from  it  during  the  war.  2d,  That  the  Emperor 
keep  the  Mantuan,  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  the 
Milanefe :  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  have  Vigeva- 
nafco,  Navara,  and  all  its  dependencies.  3d,  That 
the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  after  the  death  of  the  pre- 
fent  Duke,  be  given  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and 
Lorrain  annexed  to  the  monarchy  of  France,  but 
without  any  vote  in  the  Empire.  4th,  That  King 
Staniflaus  be  acknowledged  King  of  Poland,  and 
enjoy  all  the  honours  of  a  crowned  head ;  after  which, 
to  refign  that  kingdom  to  King  Auguftus,  who  fhall 
reftore  to  him  all  the  eftates  in  Poland  which  be¬ 
longed  to  him  or  his  Queen.  5th,  That  King  Sta¬ 
niflaus  have,  by  way  of  equivalent  for  Poland,  the 
immediate  pofiefiion  of  the  duchy  of  Bar  and  Lor¬ 
rain  after  the  Duke  of  Tufcany’s  death.  6th,  Don 
Carlos  to  be  acknowledged  Xing  of  Naples  and 
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Sicily,  and  to  have  the  Del  Prefidii  and  the  Ifle  of 
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Elbe  j  but  Leghorn  to  be  declared  a  free  port. 
7th,  That  France  guarantee  the  pragmatic  fane- 
tion.  8th,  That  Spain  and  Sardinia  be  invited  to 
accede  to  the  treaty  ;  England,  Holland,  Portugal, 
and  Venice,  to  guarantee  it. 

Thefe  articles  of  the  general  pacification  were 
approved  of  by  all  but  thofe  who  were  refolved  to  be 
pleafed  with  nothing  that  was  tranfadted  by  the 
Crown  or  the  Miniftry  of  Great-Britain.  They, 
however,  met  with  great  approbation  from  all  dif- 
interefled  perfons  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  no 
Prince  ever  acquired,  by  a  mediation,  more  uni- 
verfal  honour  than  his  Majefty  did  by  this. 

Befides  the  articles  of  pacification  already  men¬ 
tioned,  fome  fecret  articles,  in  cafe  of  contingen¬ 
cies,  were  agreed  to  by  the  contradling  Powers  j 
but  thofe  contingencies  not  happening,  they  are 
here  omitted.  The  Queen  of  Spain  was  fomewhat 
diflatisfied  with  the  articles  :  but,  finding  that  her 
hufband  and  his  minifters  were  of  opinion  that 
enough  had  been  done  for  Don  Carlos,  lhe  acqui- 
efeed.  The  King  of  Sardinia  fignifisd,  that  he 
was  willing  to  agree  to  the  articles,  provided  he 
was  reimburfed  for  fome  expences  he  had  been  at 
in  fortifying  the  places  he  had  taken,  and  was  to 
deliver  up  j  but  that  he  did  not  think  the  provifion 
made  for  him,  was  adequate  to  what  he  had  reafon 
to  expert. 

On  the  ift  of  February  this  year,  the  nuptial  ce¬ 
remony  between  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and 

Maria 
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Maria  Therefa,  Arch-duchefs  of  Auftria,  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  a  vaft  profufion  of  pomp  and  expence; 
and,  upon  that  occafion,  Count  Kinfki,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  ambaflador  at  London,  gave  a  molt  magnifi¬ 
cent  entertainment,  by  way  of  maftjuerade,  to  the 
royal  family  and  the  chief  of  the  nobility.  Soon 
after  this,  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  feemed  to  be 
perfeftly  re-eftablilhed  by  the  aft  cf  abdication  of 
the  Polifh  crown,  which  was  properly  executed  by 
King  Sfaniflaus,  and  fent  to  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
with  a  moft  moving  conclufion,  fhewing  the  rea- 
fons  for  his  figning  the  aft.  In  thofe  realons  he  is 
extremely  tender  of  the  honour  of  his  fon-in-law, 
the  French  King ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  his 
acceding  to  it,  and  his  abandoning  the  brave  Poles, 
who  had  fo  generoufly  fupported  his  intereft,  was 
the  effeft  of  a  force  put  upon  him  by  the  French 
Court. 

It  foon  appeared,  that  the  French  and  Imperial 
Courts  were  in  a  much  better  underftanding  with 
one  another  than  was  generally  apprehended  ;  for 
it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  the  French  Ihould 
have  an  immediate  ceftion  of  Lorrain,  upon  his 
Moft  Chriftian  Mnjefty’s  undertaking  to  difcharge 
all  the  fums  borrowed  on  the  revenues  of  that 
duchy,  and  to  pay  the  Duchefs  Dowager  her  an¬ 
nual  dowry. 

This  year  the  French  carried  thei'r  favourite  point 
of  an  immediate  ceftion  of  Lorrain,  in  favourofKing 
Staniflaus,  the  pofleftion  after  his  death  to  revert 
•  Vot.  IV.  U  to 
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A-  d.  to  that  Crown ;  and,  about  the  fame  time,  they 

ijyj.  / 

^  v  delivered  up  to  the  Germans  Forts  Kehl  and  Phi- 
lipfburgh,  after  demolifhing  the  works  they  had 
Great  power  added  to  their  fortifications.  This  was  the  greateft 
of  Fieury.  event  that  happened  under  the  adminiftration  of 
Cardinal  Fieury,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  procured 
the  total  difgrace  and  exile  of  Chauvelin,  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  of  France,  and  Minifter  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs.  He  fell  a 
facrifice  to  the  Cardinal’s  paffion  for  peace  ;  and  in 
that  he  was  fo  fucccefsful,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Spaniards  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Italy,  and  to  reimbark  their  troops  at  Leg¬ 
horn.  He  even  interpofed  in  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  with  regard  to  the 
navigation  in  the  American  Seas,  and  made  fbme 
overtures  at  the  Court  of  Great-Britain,  as  if  his 
Moft  Chriflian  Majefty  would  procure  a  freedom 
of  trade  in  the  Spanifh  American  Seas,  provided 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  were  refrored  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain.  But  this  being  a  propofition 
which  it  was  not  in  the  bread  of  the  minifter  either 
to  receive  or  approve  of,  it  was  dropped.  The 
Cardinal  was  now  in  the  height  of  his  power  and 
credit.  But  all  was  riot  fufficient  to  prevent  France 
being  now  filled  with  inteftine  commotions,  fome- 
times  on  account  of  religion,  and  fometimes  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  which  the 
country  people  afcribed  to  the  arts  of  engroffers, 
who  were  protefted  by  the  government. 


In 
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In  July,  this  year,  died  the  great  Duke  of  Tuf-  -^d. 
cany,  the  laft  of  the  Medicis  family.  By  the  late 
difpofition  of  affairs,  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  came  LowSnfac- 
into  the  immediate  poffeffion  of  that  duchy  j  and  T^csan*° 
the  French  were  relieved  from  the  burden  of  a 
great  annuity,  which  they  had  obliged  themfelves 
to  pay  him,  till  he  fhould  fucceed  to  Tufcany. 

The  Spaniards,  at  firfb,  beheld  this  fucceflion  with 
no  favourable  eye.  Her  Catholic  Majefiy  even 
made  fome  advances  to  the  Court  of  Great-Britain, 
and  gave  it  to  underhand,  that,  if  England  would 
affift  her  in  getting  the  duchies  of  Tufcany,  Parma, 
and  Placentia,  for  her  fon  Don  Philip,  Spain  would 
relinquifh  all  claim  upon  Gibraltar  and  Port  Ma¬ 
hon/and  accommodate  all  commercial  differences, 
greatly  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land.  But,  as  this  overture  tended  to  renew  a 
war,  of  which  no  end  could  be  forefeen,  little  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  her  propofals.  Notwithflanding 
that,  Ihe  hill  found  means,  by  her  afcendancy  in 
the  councils  of  the  King  her  hufband,  to  keep  on 
foot  armaments  both  by  fea  and  land,  which  were 
powerful  enough  to  threaten  the  quiet  of  Europe. 

Cardinal  Fleury  hill  purfued  that  pacific  fyftem  173^ 
to  which  he  was  fo  ftrongly  attached.  So  far  from 
fowing  diffenfions  amongft  the  neighbouring  Po¬ 
tentates,  and  caufing  them  to  arm  againft  each 
other,  he  made  it  his  conftant  rule  to  extinguilh 
their  jealoufies,  and  to  lay  afide  their  hoftile  difpo- 
fitions  and  defigns.  He  reconciled  the  Genoefe 
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-V  D-  and  Corficans,  and  he  prevailed  upon  the  Ottoman 
Porte  to  make  peace  with  the  Emperor. 
j?4o  But  the  year  following,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
Deathofthe  the  laft  prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  died,  which 

£ojperor.  r 

produced  a  feries  of  events  which  all  the  influence 
and  defires  of  Henry  could  not  prevent.  The 
Emperor’s  eldeft  daughter  Maria  Therefa,  mother 
of  the  laft;  Queen  of  France,  who  married  Francis 
ofLorrain,  now  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  claimed, 
by  the  right  of  nature,  the  whole  of  her  father’s  do¬ 
minions,  which  were  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  the  province  of  Silefia,  Auftria, 
Swabia,  Upper  and  Lower  Auftria,  Stiria,  Ca- 
rinthia,  Carniola,  the  Foreft  Towns,  Burgaw,  Brif- 
gaw,  the  Low  Countries,  Friuli,  Triol,  the  du¬ 
chies  of  Milan,  Parma,  and  Placentia ;  of  all 
his  domi-  which  fhe  took  pofleflion  without  hindrance.  But 
feveral  claims  were  fet  up.  Charles  Albert,  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Bavaria,  under  the  will  of  Ferdinand,  bro> 
ther  to  Charles  V.  claimed  Bohemia  j  the  King 
of  Sardinia  claimed  Milan  ;  the  Kings  of  Spain 
and  Poland  claimed  the  whole  ;  and  the  King  of 
France  had  a  claim,  being  defcended  from  the  el¬ 
deft  male  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

Notwlthftanding  this  formidable  number  of 
»74*-.  claimants,  Maria  Therefa  relied  upon  her  Hun ga- 
ofPruffiu"*  rian  fubjedb,  who  were  attached  to  her,  even  to 
iiicesSiiefir.  when  unexpedledly  a  new  pretender  to 

one  of  her  eftates  ftarted  up  :  this  was  Frederick, 
the  third  King  of  Pruflia,  who  fuddenly  entered 
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Silefia,  and  defeating  the  Auftrian  army  at  Mol-  ^'74,a 
witz,  feized  the  whole  duchy.  v— ■> 

Though  the  battle  of  Wolwitz  was  by  no  means  Batcie  of 
decifive,  yet  the  event  of  it  was  certainly  favour- Molwi£?' 
able  to  his  Prufiian  Majefty.  It  raifed  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  troops,  and  the  difcipline  he  obferved  ; 
all  Europe  faw  with  aftonilhment  a  Prince  who 
had  never  been  bred  to  arms,  form  an  army  that 
fought  like  veterans,  and  which  had  foiled  one  of 
the  greateft  and  mod  experienced  generals  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  Nothing  of  confequence  followed  imme¬ 
diately  upon  this  battle.  Both  armies  faced  one 
another  in  their  camps,  and  frequent  fkirmifhes 
happened.  But  on  the  aothof  April,  part  of  the 
Prufiian  army  invefted  Brieg,  a  place  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  Silefia,  extremely  well  fortified  and 
prepared  for  refiftance ;  notwithftanding  that,  it 
was  in  a  few  days  obliged  to  capitulate  and  furren- 
der  to  his  Prufiian  majefty. 

Amongft  the  other  powers  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary  called  upon  for  their  ftipulated  afiiftance, 
were  the  States- General,  who  were  obliged,  in  the 
mod  folemn  manner,  to  guarantee  the  pragmatic 
fanftion,  and  who  were  under  the  ftrongeft  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  as  well  as  to  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majefty.  But  the  King  of  Pruflia  had  fore- 
feen  this  application,  and,  before  he  entered  upon 
hoftilities,  had  fent  them  a  kind  of  a  menacing 
meflfage  with  regard  to  fome  pretenfions  he  had 
upon  them  as  executors  of  King  William's  will, 
both  in  his  own  right,  and  in  that  of  the  Prince 
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of  Orange;  and  to  give  thofe  menaces  the  greater 
effedt,  he  had  formed  an  army  of  36,000  men  un¬ 
der  the  Prince  or  Anhalt  Deffau,  between  Mag- 
deburgh  and  Mechlenburgh. 

The  operations  of  the  States,  if  they  had  been 
in  earneft  to  have  fupported  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  being  thereby  overawed,  they  were  obliged 
to  confine  themfelves  to  reprefentations ;  and  his 
Britannic  Majefty,  who  had  more  interefl  than  any 
other  prince  could  have  in  making  up  the  breach 
between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  his  friendly  offices  for  that  purpole.  He 
ordered  his  ambaiTador,  the  Earl  of  Hyndford,  to 
join  with  Ginckel,  the  Dutch  ambaiTador,  in  pre- 
fenting  an  earneft  remonftrance  to  the  King  of 
Pruffia  againft  his  continuing  his  troops  in  Si- 
lefia.  Though  his  Pruffian  Majefty  was  in¬ 
exorable  upon  that  head,,  and  though  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  urge  that  his  keeping  poffeffion  of  Si- 
lefia  was  no  breach  of  the  pragmatic  fandtion  ; 
yet  he  ffiewed  very  ftrong  difpofitions  for  fome 
time  to  preferve  that  fyftem  of  power  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  which'  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburgh  had  fo 
great  a  lhare  in  forming.  He  repeated  hts  offers 
of  friendfbip  and  money  to  her  Hungarian  Ma¬ 
jefty,  and  even  wrote  her  a  letter  with  his  own 
hand ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe.  For  the  friendlhip 
of  Great  Britain  ferved  only  to  make  her  more 
haughty  :  and  having  underftood  that  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  refolved  not  only  to  pay  the  Heffians  and 
Danes,  but  alfo  to  fend  her  300,000k  befides 
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200, oool.  fhe  had  already  received,  fhe  grew 
more  intractable  than  ever;  and  her  miniftry  v — 
formed  a  fcheme  of  a  general  confederacy  againft 
the  King  of  Pruflia,  in  which  his  dominions  were 
to  be  partitioned  out,  and  his  Britannic  Majefty, 
as  EleCtor  of  Hanover,  was  to  have  his  fhare  of 
them.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  projeft, 
for  it  went  no  farther,  was,  under  a  ftrong  feal  of 
fecrecy,  communicated  to  the  Court  of  England  j 
but  it  is  certain  it  met  there  with  no  approbation. 

His  Pruflian  Majefly,  however,  through  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  the  Aultrian  miniftry,  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  affair ;  and  hearing  nothing  of 
it  from  England,  he  immediately  concluded,  or 
affefted  to  conclude,  that  the  meafure  had  been  en¬ 
tered  into  by  his  Britannic  Majefty.  It  is  eafy  for 
the  reader  to  conceive  the  efFefts  that  this  difcovery 
had  upon  a  Prince  of  the  King  of  Prufiia’s  cha-  Pr^n/joi°j 
rafter.  He  inftantly  formed  the  defign  of  uniting  F««ce. 
himfelf  clofely  with  France,  and  of  joining  to  raife 
the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria  to  the  throne  of  the  Em¬ 
pire. 

Though  France  had  long  before  this  refoived  to  state  of 
make^the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria  Emperor,  fhe  found  otherPowers 
imprafticable  without  mpney  than  fhe  could  fpare 
from  her  own  warlike  preparations.  The  Czarina  of 
Mufcovy  had  fhown  the  warmeft  inclinations  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  had  even  pro- 
mifed,  if  neceflary,  to  march  a  body  of  40,000 
troops  to  her  fupport;  and  this  had  engaged 
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France,  by  the  force  of  money,  and  the  promife 
of  more,  to  flir  up  a  party  in  Sweden  to  the  mad- 
nefs  of  a  war  with  Rufiia.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  was  to  be  the  tool  of  the  French,  was  poor, 
and  France  alone  was  to  fupport  him.  He  was 
looked  upon  to  be  a  wife  and  virtuous  prince, 
when  he  confined  himfelf  to  the  government  of  his 
native  dominions,  but  unequal  to  the  buttling 
fcenes  of  a  ttruggle  for  a  crown  and  empire  into 
which  he  was  to  enter.  Other  Electors  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  -were  to  be  bribed  for  their  vote  ;  and  the  fyf- 
tem  which  his  Pruttian  Majefty  was  obliged  to 
follow,  did  not  admit  of  his  parting  with  any 
money  but  for  his  own  armaments.  The  battle 
of  Molwitz  operated  like  a  fignal  of  war  to  ali  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Marfnal  and  Chevalier  de  Belleifle 
(brothers)  were  rivals  to  Henry  in  the  favour  of 
Lewis.  Fleury  w'as  now  eighty-five  years  of  age, 
and,  as  is  natural  to  men  at  that  advanced  period,' 
wifhed  to  preferve  peace ;  but  the  brothers  were 
for  war,  and  they  fucceeded.  '  They  reprefented  to 
the  Grand  Monarch,  that  this  was  the  period  for 
humbling  the  Houfe  ofAuftria,  and  exalting  that 
of  Bourbon;  of  placing  the  Imperial" diadem  in 
another  family  (the  Eie<5lor  of  Bavaria).  Lewis 
was  eafily  flattered  into  thefe  fplendid  p;oje£ts, 
which  pieafed  his  vanity. 

The  elder  Belleifle  negociated  a  treaty  of  parti- 
°ftion  with  the  King  of  Pruflia,  by  Which  France 
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and  Pruffia  agreed  to  make  the  Elector  of  Ba-  A-  D* 
varia  Emperor,  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Se- 
venth,  and  to  give  him  alfo  Bohemia,  Upper  Au- 
ilria,  and  the  Tyrolefe :  the  King  of  Poland  was 
to  have  Moravia  and  Upper  Silefia ;  and  the  King 
of  Pruffia  was  to  keep  Lower  Silefu,  and  to  have 
the  tov/n  ofNeifs  and  the  county  ofGlatz.  In  or¬ 
der  to  enforce  thefe  conditions,  a  French  army  was 
aflembled  and  put  in  motion.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria  was  made  Lieutenant-General,  and  the 
Marshals  Belleifle  and  Broglio  were  to  aft  under 
him.  The  army  exceeded  feventy  thoufand  men. 

They  advanced  to  Paffau,  the  key  of  Upper  Au- 
ftria,  and  took  it.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
to  Lintz  the  capital,  and  took  that  city  alfo. 

No  fovereign  was  ever  better  ferved  than  the  Gencral  af_ 
Queen  of  Hungary  was  at  this  time,  by  all  her*j^Je“ 
officers  and  generals,  as  foon  as  the  Britiffi  fubfidyof  Hunsir7* 
enabled  them  to  aft ;  and  never  did  a  fovereign 
appear  with  more  firmnefs  than  fne  did  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Her  generals  were  moft  of  them  men  of 
great  experience  and  abilities  in  the  field,  and  de¬ 
voted  to  her  caufe  ;  becaufe  they  confidered  itasthac 
of  innocence  opprefifed  by  a  wicked  confederacy. 

At  the  fame  time,  they  knew  ffie  had  great  re- 
fources,  which,  by  the  friendffiip  of  England,  ffie 
might  avail  herfelf  of  ;  and  they  faw  that  their  ene¬ 
mies,  by  their  fecure,  but  inconfiderate  progrefs, 
might  foon  entangle  themfelves  in  extricable  dif¬ 
ficulties. 
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Vienna,  at  that  time,  was  preparing  for  a  fiege. 
The  inhabitants  were  removing,  to  places  of  fafety» 
their  moil  precious  moveables  great  part  of  the 
iuburbs,  which  form  the  greateft  ornament  of  that 
city,  were  reduced  to  afhes  ;  and  the  Queen,  com¬ 
mitting  her  affairs  into  the  hands  of  her  hufband. 
Prince  Charles  his  brother,  and  her  faithful  generals, 
taking  along  with  her  her  eldefl  fon,  fet  out  for 
Prefburgh  in  Hungary,  where  fhe  fummoned  the 
four  Orders  of  the  States  of  that  kingdom. 

She  appeared  in  the  affembly  with  that  elegance 
of  form,  and  that  dignity  of diftrefs,  that  never  fails 
to  prepoffefs  with  love,pity,  and  admiration.  There 
is  no  country  in  Europe  where  the  Latin  is  fo  com¬ 
mon  as  in  Hungary  ;  and  her  Majefly,  who  fpoke 
it  well  and  gracefully,  addreffed  heslelf to  the  1  ala- 
tines  in  that  language.  “  The  perplexed  fituation, 
faid  fhe,  “which,  by  the  permiffion  of  Divine 
Providence,  I  find  myfelf  reduced  to,  is  attended 
with  fuch  dangerous  circumftances,  that  I  cannot 
extricate  myfelf  out  of  it  without  fpeedy  and  power¬ 
ful  fuccours.  Abandoned  by  my  friends,  perfecuted 
b;y  my  enemies,  attacked  by  my  neareft  relations,  I 
have  no  other  refource  left,  but  to  flay  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  and  commit  my  perfon,  my  children,  my 
fceptre,  my  crown,  to  the  care  of  my  faithful  fub- 
je&s.  I  do  not  hefitate  to  trull  them  with  all  their 
loyalty  and  bravery  leave  me  no  room  to  doubt  of 
their  exerting  all  their  ftrength  to  defend  me  and 
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themfeives  fpeedily  and  refolutely  in  this  melan¬ 
choly  conjundture.” 

This  fpeech  from  the  Queen  did  more  than  all 
the  power  of  her  predeceffors,  and  all  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  the  Hungarians  had  ever  been  able  to  ef¬ 
fect.  It  rendered  the  affembly  loyal  and  unani¬ 
mous.  With  an  enthufiafm  of  zeal  the  Palatines 
drew  their  fabres,  and  in  the  fame  language  called 
out,  <c  Let  us  die  for  our  King  Maria  Terefa,” 
for  fo  they  always  term  their  fovereign.  This  be¬ 
haviour  proved  to  be  no  tranfitory  gleam  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  perfon,  or  of  commiferatipn  for  her 
difre's.  With  tears  they  fwore  to  defend  her. 
The;  oublifhed  a  manifeflo  aeainft  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  by  a  lolemn  a<5t  of  fcate  they  gave  a 
perpetual  exclufon  of  him  and  his  pofterity,  from 
the  throne  of  Hungary.  New  and  formidable 
armies  were  raifed  almofl  in  an  inftant  for  the 
Queen. 

The  French,  inftead  of  pufhing  forward  to 
Vienna,  turned  into  Bohemia,  and  took  Prague. 
From  thenc  e  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  went  to  Frank¬ 
fort,  where  he  was,  on  the  12th  of  February,  in¬ 
verted  with  the  Imperial  dignity.  From  this  mo¬ 
ment  his  miferies  began ;  for'  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  he  experienced  nothing  but  ca¬ 
lamity. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  Eleflor  of  Bavaria 
was  proclaimed  Emperor,  the  King  of  England 
took  his  refolution  of  fupporting  the  Queen  of 
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Hungary  ;  and  on  the  fame  day  the  Emperor  re° 
ceived  intelligence  that  Lintz  was  retaken  by  the 
Auftrian  General  Kevenhuller,  although  garri- 
foned  by  ten  thou  land  French  troops  of  the 

line. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  engaged  the  Auftrians  at 
Czaslaw,  and  defeated  them  j  but  inftead  of  turn¬ 
ing  his  vidtory  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  Al¬ 
lies,  he  turned  it  to  his  own  feparate  benefit ;  for 
he  immediately  concluded  a  peace  with  Auftria, 
which  left  him  in  quiet  and  full  poffeftion  of  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Silefia,  together  with  the  county 
of  Glatz.  At  the  fame  time  the  King  of  Poland 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
The  French  Were  thunderftruck  by  thele  treaties: 
they  faw  themfelves  abandoned  by  two  principal 
allies,  and  fo  vigoroufiy  prefifed  by  the  Auftrians 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  under  the  walls 
of  Prague.  Another  army  was  fent  to  their 
aftiftance  under  the  command  of  Marlhal  Maille- 
bats  ;  but  the  Auftrians  fo  effectually  impeded  their 
march,  by  taking  pofleffion  of  all  the  paffes  in  the 
mountains,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  without 
accomplifhing  their  objedt.  The  French  army  in 
Prague  were  faved  by  the  wonderful  (kill  and  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  Marfnal  Belleifie,  who  condudted  this 
army  through  a  hundred  miles  of  the  enemy’s 
country  j  though  haraffed  by  a  fuperior  army  of 
the  Auftrians,  he  brought  them  in  the  depth  of 
winter  to  the  friendly  ramparts  ofEgra. 


The 
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The  hoftile  powers  made  a  campaign  in  Italy 
not  lefs  vigorous.  The  King  of  the  Spain,  who 
had  already  made  one  Ton  King  of  Naples,  was 
defirous  of  making  his  other  fon  (by  a  fecond  mar¬ 
riage)  a  King  alfo.  Parma,  Piacentia,  and  Mi¬ 
lan,  were  the  territories  he  coveted.  The  King  of 
Sardinia  abandoned  his  connexions  wirh  the  Houle 
of  Bourbon,  and  joined  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
and  the  King  of  England.  The  King  of  Naples 
(who  was  father  to  the  prefent  King  of  Spain), 
affumed  an  appearance  of  neutrality,  but  was  fe- 
cretly  under  the  dire&ion  of  his  father.  From 
this  affe&ation  he  was  compelled  to  depart  by  Com¬ 
modore  Martin,  who  with  fome  Bri'tilh  fhips  ap¬ 
peared  before  Naples,  and  threatened  to  burn  that 
capital,  if  the  King  did  not  in  an  hour  fign  an 
explicit,  clear,  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  neu¬ 
trality.  The  King  yielded,  and  thereby  fecured 
the  tranquillity  of  that  part  of  Italy. 

France  and  England  were  not  as  yet  principals 
in  the  war,  and  yet  they  were  the  principal 
powers  engaged,  and  to  whom  both  fides  looked 
up  for  fupport.  The  Queen  of  Hungary  de¬ 
pended  upon  England,  and  the  Emperor  depended 
upon  France.  The  Queen  of  Hungary,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  take  up  arms,  could  not  now  be 
perfuaded  to  lay  them  down }  and  the  Emperor, 
who  had  compelled  her  into  the  war,  now  fued 
for  peace,  without  being  able  to  obtain  it,  though 
he  offered  in  his  own,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
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A •  D>  French,  to  evacuate  all  the  i\.uftrian  dominions.  The 

1742. 

Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  King'of  Sardinia, 
though  united  againft  the  Spaniards,  had  claims 
upon  one  another  j  and  nothing  but  the  common 
dread  they  had  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  could 
have  prevented  them  from  coming  to  an  open 
breach  ;  whilft  Spain,  who  was  a  principal  in  the 
war  againft  Great  Britain,  rifked  even  her  poflef- 
fion  of  theWeft  Indies,  on  which  the  very  exift- 
ence  of  her  monarchy  depended,  to  hammer  out, 
in  the  centre  of  Italy,  a  fovereignty  for  the  fon  of 
her  ambitious  Queen.  The  Princes  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  beheld,  without  any  jealoufy,  the  Imperial 
dignity  fevered  from  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and 
vefted  in  a  Prince  who  had  no  power  to  make 
himlelf  be  dreaded,  and  who  was  grown  vifibly 
burdenfome  to  his  allies,  and  defpicable  amongft 
his  vaflals.  The  King  of  Pruffia,  though  fur- 
rounded  by  the  tumult  of  war,  was  cultivating  in 
his  own  dominions  the  arts  of  peace,  but  with  a 
vigilance  that  kept  him  always  prepared  for  ac¬ 
tion  ;  while  Great  Britain,  at  peace  within  herfelf, 
and  without  any  enemies  flie  had  the  leaft  reafon  to 
dread,  was  carrying  all  the  terrors  of  war  into 
countries  disjoined  from  her  by  fituation,  and  un¬ 
connected  with  her  in  intereft. 

But  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  honour  of  fove- 
reigns,  cannot  difpenfe  with  inconveniences  of  that 
kind.  The  faith  of  the  Britifh  nation  had  been 
again  and  again  foiemnly  plighted  for  the  fupport 
‘  ■  of 
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of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ;and  no  evil  can  be  con- 
fidered  fo  dreadful,  as  the  breach  of  national 
faith  is  infamous.  It  was  this  consideration  alone 
that  determined  his  Britannic  Majefty  this  year 
to  take  the  field  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  his 
troops. 

The  Austrian  army  under  Prince  Lobkowitz 
took  poffefiion  of  Prague,  when  the  French  eva¬ 
cuated  that  place;  and  they  afterwards  purfued  the 
French  to  Egra.  But  Marfhal  Broglio,  who  w£s 
not  far  distant,  made  fuch  a  difpofition,  that  the 
Auftrians  did  not  think  proper  to  hazard  an  attack. 
During  this  time  the  Emperor  made  great  efforts 
to  increafe  his  army,  and  encamped  them  at 
Branau:  he  folicited  M.  Broglio  to  join  him 
with  the  French  army  under  his  command,  but 
Broglio  did  not. 

Meanwhile,  Prince  Charles  ofLorrain,  on  the 
25  th  of  April,  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of 
the  Auflrian  troops  in  Bavaria,  while  Prince  Lob¬ 
kowitz  kept  Marfhal  Broglio  in  play.  The  Bava¬ 
rians  continuing  (till  in  their  ftrong  camp  at  Lim- 
batch.  Prince  Charles  collected  all  his  force  in  or¬ 
der  to  attack  them,  which  he  did  on  the  8th  of 
May  in  their  camp,  that  was  much  better  fortified 
•than  Prince  Charles  himfelf  had  forefeen  ;  and  the 
attack  was  very  defperate  ;  but  at  la  ft,  the  Auftrian 
courage  carrying  all  before  them.  Prince  Charles 
obtained  a  complete  vidlory,  took  General  Minucci, 
who  that  a  ay  (hewed  great  courage  and  abilities, 
i  and 
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and  many  other  officers,  prifoners  ;  and  the  Bava-» 
rians,  upon  the  whole,  loft  5000  men,  with  their 
camp. 

Seckendorff,  who  commanded  the  Bavarians  in 
chief,  was  not  prefent  at  this  battle,  which  proved 
fo  fatal  to  the  Imperialifts,  who  were  now  fhut  up 
in  Branau,  a  very  ftrong  place.  Prince  Charles, 
who  all  this  campaign  was  under  the  direction  of 
Kevenhuller,  made  now  a  rapid  progrefs  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  by  taking  all  the  pofts  of  any  confequence  ; 
\vhile  the  remains  of  the  Bavarian  army  being  col¬ 
lected  by  Seckendorff,  retired  to  Landfhut,  to 
cover  Munich.  Broglio’s  army  was  now’  confl- 
derably  reinforced,  but  ftill  he  declined  joining  with 
the  Bavarians.  Prince  Lebkow'itz  had  at  this  time 
marched  from  Bohemia  into  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
where  he  drove  the  French  from  all  their  pofts  with 
great  lofs:  while  the  Auftrian  troops  from  Tirol 
made  an  irruption  into  Bavaria  ;  and  the  Emperor, 
being  thus  in  clanger  of  being  fhut  up  in  Munich 
on  all  hands,  again  left  that  capital  on  the  16th  of 
May,  and  had  an  interview  with  Broglio  and  the 
other  French  generals,  at  Velffiaven.  But  neither 
his  authority,  nor.the  reafons  urged  by  Seckendorff, 
could  perfuade  Broglio  to  quit  his  advantageous 
fituation  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  by  which 
his  troops  were  fupplied  with  plenty  of  provifions, 
and  had  at  their  backs  Strawbingen,  Ingolftadt, 
and  Donawert,  where  they  could  retreat  to,  in 
cafe  of  a  defeat.  The  confequence  was,  that  the 

French 
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French  avoiding  to  come  to  a  general  battle, 

Count  Seckendorff  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  <^r»J 
defence  of  Munich,  which,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
was  again  taken  pofleflion  of  by  the  Auftrians  under 
Count  Kevenhuller,  while  the  unfortunate  Empe¬ 
ror,  once  more  ftripped  of  all  his  dominions, 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Ofburg,  an  Imperial  city. 

The  King  of  Great-Britain  alTembled  his  Hano-  Batt2e  of 

verians,  the  Heflians,  and  others  his  allies,  early  in 

J  1743. 

the  month  of  May,  1743.  The  French  army  on 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Marfhal  de  Noailles,  and  confided 
of  about  fifty-eight  thoqfand  men  :  that  of  the 
allies  was  about  thirty-feven  thoufand  men.  The 
French  eroded  the  Rhine  on  the  14th  of  May;  and 
a  few  weeks  afterwards  the  King  of  Great-Britain 
took  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  having  Lord 
Stair  under  him.  He  found  the  army  eager  to 
fight,  but  diftrefled  for  fubfiftence.  The  French 
general  had  taken  his  meafures  fo  effe&ually,  than 
the  allies  could  not  remain  longer  in  their  prefent 
fituation.  They  were  almoft  furreunded.  A  re¬ 
treat  to  Hanau  was  therefore  refolved  upon.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  the  a6th  of  June,  orders  were  given 
to  begin  their  march.  The  road  they  were  to  take 
was  between  the  river  Mayne  and  a  mountain. 

The  French  had  bridges  over  the  Mayne,  and  had 
eredled  batteries  to  annoy  the  flank  of  the  allies  in 
their  march.  From  the  motions  of  the  French, 
the  King  fuppofed  their  defign  to  be  to  attack  the 
yoi.1V,  X  rear 
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rear  of  the  allies.  In  this  opinion  he  took  poll  in 
the  rear,  which,  by  his  orders,  was  brought  up  by 
three  battalions  ofEnglilh  guards,  and  the  four  of 
Lunenburgh,  and  the  Hanoverian  cavalry,  with 
fome  artillery.  This  was  a  very  fortunate  difpofi- 
tion,  as  a  battery  of  French  cannon,  which  took 
the  Hanoverian  cavalry  in  flank,  was  foon  filenced 
by  the  artillery  of  the  allies,  which  did  great  exe¬ 
cution.  But  while  his  Majefty  was  thus,  with 
vaft  pains  and  danger,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  his 
troops,  the  front  lines,  which  were  compofed  of 
the  Britifh  cavalry,  followed  by  the  Auftrians,  and 
then  by  the  Britilh  and  Auftrian  foot,  perceiving 
the  French  palling  the  river  at  Sellingftadt,  fo  as 
to  be  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river  with  the  allies, 
made  a  fudden  halt.  Such  of  the  Englilh  troops 
as  had  taken  poflfeflion  of  Dettingen,  a  village 
that  lay  in  their  way,  abandoned  it,  and  falling 
back  upon  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which  was 
(till  halting,  the  French,  who  by  this  time  had 
palled  the  river  in  great  numbers,  immediately 
feized  that  river,  which  they  began  to  fortify,  as 
they  did  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  which  run  from  the 
mountains  that  lay  upon  the  right  of  the  allies,  into 
the  Mayne.  Befides  this,  the  French  were  pofieffed 
of  a  morafs  and  a  hollow  way,  all  which  fecured 
their  front,  while  their  right  was  fecured  by  the 
village  of  WoKheim,  and  their  left  by  a  wood, 
their  cavalry  being  in  the  centre.  The  intention 
of  Noailles,  in  this  difpofition  of  his  army,  was 

undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly  to  oblige  the  allies  to  attack  them 
at  a  vaft,  and  indeed  at  an  iniurmountable,  dif¬ 
ad  vantage. 

Meanwhile,  his  Britannic  Majefty,  underftanding 
this  difpofition  of  the  French,  had  fent  orders  to 
draw  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  the  front  to 
the  enemy,  the  right  extending  to  the  mountain, 
and  the  left  to  the  river,  the  flanks  being  as  well 
fecured  as  the  immediate  neceflity  of  the  difpofi¬ 
tion  could  admit  of.  This  order  of  battle,  though 
judged  very  mafterly,  and  executed  in  lefs  time 
than  could  well  be  imagined,  could  not,  however, 
have  prevented  the  allies  from  fuffering  great  incon¬ 
veniences,  if  not  total  ruin,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
impetuofity  of  the  Duke  de  Gramont:  for  the 
Marflial  de  Noailles,  having  formed  his  line,  re- 
crofied  the  river,  the  better  to  obferve  the  fituation 
of  the  allies,  and  to  order  more  cavalry  to  march 
over,  without  communicating  to  the  Duke  de  Gra¬ 
mont,  his  lieutenant-general,  and  colonel  of  the 
French  guards,  his  real  defign,  which  was  to 
oblige  the  allies  to  attack.  The  Duke,  therefore, 
and  the  younger  French  generals,  palled  the  defiles 
they  were  fo  advantageoufly  poflfefled  of,  and  gave 
the  allies  an  opportunity  of  fighting  them  upon 
more  advantageous  terms,  though  they  were  flill 
terribly  raked  by  the  French  artillery. 

H  is  Britannic  Majefty,  who  by  this  time  had 
come  up  to  the  front  of  the  army,  gave  new  fpirits 
to  the  foldiers,  by  encouraging  them  to  meet  the 
enemy,  who  were  now  drawing  very  near  his  front; 
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•and  drawing  his  fword,  he  placed  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  Britifh  and  Hanoverian  infantry  on  the 
right.  Lieutenant-Generals  Clayton  and  Som- 
merfelt,  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  as  Major- 
General,  were  at  the  head  of  the  firft  line  of  foot. 
Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  and 
Major-General  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  commanded 
the  fecond  ;  General  Honey-wood,  the  Lieutenant- 
Generals- Campbel,  Ligonier,  and  Baron  de  Cour- 
riere,  with  Major-General  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  led 
on  the  firft  line  of  horfe  ;  and  Lieutenant-Gene¬ 
rals  Cope  and  Hawley  were  at  the  head  of  the  fe¬ 
cond. 

The  profpect  which  the  Britifh  troops  now  had 
of  meeting  their  enemies,  though  they  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  expofed  to  inactive  death  from  their 
batteries,  gave  them  fuch  fpirits,  that  they  fired 
too  fbon  ;  but  they  quickly  re-charged  their  pieces, 
and  advancing  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  were 
marching  up  to  them,  the  firing  in  a  moment  be¬ 
came  general  from  flank  to  flank  of  the  front.  The 
French  black  mou’quetaires  then,  in  a  bravado, 
detached  themfelves  from  their  lines,  and  palling 
between  the  two  fires  of  the  allied  foot  at  full  gal¬ 
lop,  were  enclofed,  and  all  of  them  cut  to  pieces. 

Noailles,  who,  when  his  lines  firft  marched  to 
attack  the  allies,  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river, 
beheld  with  grief  and  aftonifhment  the  motion  of 
his  troops.  He  immediately  made  all  the  hafte 
poffible  to  give  the  proper  directions  ;  but  by  that 

time 
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time  the  advantage  of  the  day  was  inclining  to 
the  allies,  and  all  he  could  do  was  either  to  retrieve 
the  mifmanagement  of  his  own  troops,  or  to  bring 
them  off  with  as  little  lofs  as  pohible.  His  presence 
was  of  fervice  to  his  troops.  Lieutenant-General 
Clayton  was  in  danger  of  being  out-flanked  by 
the  enemy  towards  the  river,  and  fenr  for  Bland’s 
dragoons,  who  filled  up  the  interval,  butfuffered 
gieatly.  The  reft  of  the  Britifh  and  Auftrian  ca¬ 
valry  pafied  through  the  openings  left  by  the  foot, 
and  advanced  to  attack  the  houfehold  troops  of 
France,  who  being  lined  by  foot,  put  them  in  dis¬ 
order.  But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  foon  fixed 
by  the  pretence  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  in  the 
pofts  of  the  greateft  danger.  He  rode  down  the 
line,  exhorted  the  Britifh  troops  to  fight  for  tire- 
honour  of  their  country,  led  part  of  the  infantry  up 
in  penon  ;  and  the  diforder  in  which  the  cavalry  had 
been  put,  was  inftan'tfy  repaired  ;  for  the  infantry 
advanced  with  fuch  intrepidity,  that  dreir  lines  deli¬ 
berately  opening  to  the  impetuofity  of  the  French  ca¬ 
valry  after  they  had  repulfed  that  of  the  allies,  clofed 
again,  and  made  fuclr  a  {laughter  of  their  braveft 
troops,  that  the  French  General  faw  the  field  was  no 
longer  tenable  by  his  army.  He  therefore  ordered 
a  retreat;  and  being  ftill  matters  of  the  bridges  over 
the  Mayne,  they  retreated acrofs  that  river,  without 
theleaft  attempt  being  made  to  purlue  them.  The 
French  are  fuppofed  to  have  loft  near  five  thou- 
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hand  ;  and  the  lofs  of  the  allies  was  not  much- 
lefs. 

The  French  cavalry  was  fuperior  to  the  cavalry 
of  the  allies,  in  both  arms  and  difcipline  ;  but  the 
infantry  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The 
precipitation  of  the  French  Generals,  particularly 
of  Gramont  in  beginning  the  attack,  was  inex- 
cufable.  Noailles’s  difpofitions  for  furrounding  the 
allies,  or  obliging  them  to  fight  under  vaft  difad- 
vantages,  were  uni verfaliy  allowed  to  be  admirable ; 
yet  there  feems  to  have  been  no  immediate  occa- 
iion  to  oblige  him  to  repafs  the  Mayne,  and  to 
truft  the  execution  of  his  lcheme,  which  he  had 
not  fufficiently  explained,  to  the  Du  e  de  Gra¬ 
mont  and  other  young  Generals,  whole  fire  and 
impetuofity  he  could  be  no  flranger  to.  He  is  faid 
to  have  exprefifed  himfelf  with  great  emotion  when 
he  faw  his  troops  abandon  their  advantageous  fitu- 
ation  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  why  they  were  not 
better  fuftained,  confidering  he  had  about  1 6,000 
men  vvhohad  not  paffed  the  Mayne,  and  12,000 
at  Afchaffenburg,,  who  during  the  heat  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  had  they  advanced  upon  the  rear  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  might  have  thrown  them  into  irreparable  dis¬ 
order.  It  is  faid,  that  he  pleaded  for  his  excufe 
the  diforder  he  was  in,  and  the  neceffity  he  was 
under  or  flying  to  his  main  army,  when  he  faw  it 
break  the  fcheme  he  had  concerted  :  but  he  never 
was  heard  to  -ccufe  the  Duke  de  Gramont,  who 
was  his  nephew,  as  being  the  main  Ipring  of  his 

defeat.  '  '  ;  1  : '  ‘  "  • 

*  •  Though 
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Though  this  victory  was  complete,  yet  the  joy 
it  gave  in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  received  a  great 
check  by  their  being  obliged  to  leave  their  killed 
and  wounded  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  proceed 
to  a  plain  in  their  road  to  Hanau,  where  they  lay 
all  night  under  arms,  while  his  Majelty  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  Hernltein.  A  fhower 
of  rain  which  fell  in  the  night-time,  and  conti¬ 
nued  till  eight  in  the  morning,  proved  fatal  to  many 
of  the  wounded  ;  and  all  that  Lord  St^ir  could  do 
for  their  relief,  was  to  fend  a  trumpeter  to  Mar- 
fhal  Noailles,  acquainting  him,  ‘i  That  the  King 
his  mailer  having  thought  proper  to  remove  to 
Hanau,  he  had  left  an  independent  company  in 
the  field  to  take  care  of  the  wounded ;  and  they 
were  {triCtly  ordered  to  commit  no  hoftilities :  that 
therefore  the  Marlhal  might  fend  a  detachment  to 
bury  their  flain,  and  hoped  that  he  would  treat 
with  humanity  thofethat  were  left  behind.’’  It  is 
for  the  honour  of  the  French  General  and  his  na¬ 
tion,  that  they  punctually  complied  with  his  Lord- 
fhip’s  requell,  by  treating  the  wounded  with  the 
utmoft  tendernefs  and  humanity  ;  and  the  wounded 
who  had  been  taken  pri loners  by  the  allies,  were 
treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  the  allied  army  arrived 
at  Hanau,  and  were  joined  by  twelve  thoufand 
additional  Hanoverians  and  Hefiians.  Upon  this 
Lord  Stair  propofedto  the  King  to  pafsthe  Mayne, 
and  attack  the  French  again;  but  this  propofal 
Ipeing  rejected,  Lord  Stair  refigned. 

X  2 


A.  D. 
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CONTINUATION  Of  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

Strong  defire  of  peace— The  King  of  France’s  firft  campaign— 
Succeffes  of  the  French — Succeffes  of  the  Auftrians — Illnefs 
of  the  King  of  France — Prague  taken — Fribourg  taken — 
Auftrian  fucceffes  againft  Pruffia — Englifh  fubfidies — Mar- 
fhal  BeUeifle  taken  prifoner — Death  of  the  Emperor — Battle 
of  Fontenoy — Francis  of  Lorrain  elected  Emperor — Grand 
Seignior  offers  his  mediation — Peace  between  Pruffia  and 
Auftria — Succeffes  of  the  French  in  Flanders — Difafters  in 
Italy — Revolution  of  Genoa — Battle  of  Exille.s. 

The  German  Princes  fcon  grew  tired  of  the  wan 
The  King  of  England  was  not  a  principal  in  it, 
and  they  faw  no  profpeft  of  being  paid  for  their 
men.  Prince  William  of  Heffe  was  fent  to  the 
.  Eritilh  Monarch  at  hrankfort,  with  a  requeft  from 
the  Diet  that  his  Majefiv  would  offer  his  mediation 
towards  the  accompkihment  of  peace.  He  did; 
but  the  Queen  of  Hungary  rejected  it.  She  faw 
that  both  the  Emperor  and  France  were  tired  of 
the  v.  ar,  and  foe  was  in  hopes  of  obtaining  better 
terms  at  another  opportunity.  France  was  with 
forr.e  reafon  apprehenfive  of  an  attack  upon  Alface, 
where  Ike  knew  both  the  Houfes  of  Lorrain  and 
Auftria  had  many  friends  j  and  therefore  flje  made 
,  that 
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that  part  of  her  dominions  the  principal  object  of 
her  concern.  Broglio  knew  this,  and  fent  a  meffage 
to  the  Emperor,  informing  him,  that  the  King  his 
mafter  had  no  objeftion  co  his  making  peace  with 
the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  poor  Prince  was 
then  at  Frankfort,  and  without  credit  for  the  com¬ 
mon  neceffaries  of  life,  being  obliged  to  borrow 
40,000  crowns  from  Marfhal  Noailies  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  He  received  Broglio’s  meffage,  however, 
with  becoming  fcorn,  faying,  that  he  never  would 
be  infirufted  how  to  make  peace  by  thofe  who 
were  fo  ignorant  how  to  make  war. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Auftrian  Generals, 
Palfy  and  Berenclau,  took  the  town  ofFridbergj 
and  then  the  latter  reduced  Landfperg.  The  Em¬ 
peror  having  removed  to  Frankfort  on  the  26th  of 
Jvne,  and  Seckendorff  having  returned  to  his 
army,  the  latter  fent  to  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain, 
who  then  lay  near  Ingolftadt,  to  acquaint  him  he 
had  his  Imperial  Majefty’s  command  not  to  aft  of- 
fenfively  againft  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  to 
fend  his  army  into  quarters  of  refrefhment  in 
Swabia  and  Franconia.  The  Emperor,  on  taking 
this  refolution,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  direftors  of  the 
Circle  of  Swabia,  acquainting  them  with  it,  and 
that  his  army  was  now  a  true  Imperial  army  of  the 
Empire,  and  not  to  enter  into  any  further  operations 
of  war,  hoping  that  his  enemies  would  follow  his 
example. 


Prince 
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Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  madeufe  of  this  oppor- 
tunity  to  make  a  feint  towards  the  army  of  MarPnal 
,  Noailles,  which  was  now  encamped  at  Affenbach. 
This  occafioned  the  Marfhal,  the  army  of  the  allies 
lying  on  the  ether  fide  of  the  river,  to  burn  his  ma¬ 
gazines,  march  off  without  beat  of  drum,  and,  by 
the  4th  of  July,  topafs  the  Rhine  between  Worms 
and  Oppenheim.  7 

Germany  being  now  in  a  manner  clear  of  the 
French  armies,  Count  Keyenhuller  had  orders  from 
his  miftrefs  to  conclude  a  neutrality  with  the  Em¬ 
peror.  By  this  the  latter  -was  to  remain  neuter 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war;  and  Bavaria 
was  to  remain  in  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s  hands 
till  the  conclufion  of  the  peace.  Branau  and 
Straubingen  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Auf- 
trians,  and  the  French  garrifon  was  to  evacuate  In- 
golftadt,  which  was  to  be  garrifoned  by  Bavarian 
troops ;  but  all  the  magazines  and  warlike  ftores  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Auftrian  generals. 

This  tranfaclion  does  not  deferve  the  name  of  a 
treaty,  nothing  being  ftipulated  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  who,  upon  that  account,  and 
becaufe  the  Emperor  could  not  make  good  what 
he  had  ftipulated,  eafily  found  means  to  evade  the 
agreement;  for  Ingolftadt  being  poffeffed  by  a 
French  garrifon,  the  commander  retufed  to  give  it 
up,  though  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  do  it  for 
want  of  provifions. 

After 
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After  the  retreat  of  the  French  in  Alface,  Prince  A- 
Charles  of  Lorrain  paid  a  vifit  to  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jelly  at  Hanau,  from  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  who 
remonftrated  againfl:  any  terms  ot  peace  which  did 
not  reftore  all  her  patrimonial  dominions.  Some 
mention  has  been  already  made  ot  Prince  William 
of  Hefife  Caffel’s  negotiations  for  that  purpofe. 

They  were  encouraged  by  the  Eritilh  miniller 
(Lord  Carteret);  and  at  laft  had  fo  promifing  an 
appearance,  that  he,  by  order  ol  the  Emperor,  laid 
before  his  Brttannic  Majefty  the  Imperial  propofals, 
which  were, 

ill.  That  all  the  French  auxiliaries  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Ihould  be  difmifted,  and  difeharged  by  the 
Emperor  out  of  his  lervice.  2dly,  That,  upon  that 
confideration,  the  Aultrians,  on  their  fide,  Ihould 
evacuate  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
other  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Emperor,  all 
which  were  to  be  feftored  to  him.  3dly,  That 
fome  means  Ihould  be  found  to  raife,  for  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majefty,  a  monthly  lubfidy  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  his  dignity,  his  family,  and  his  army,  till 
the  ruined  eftate  of  his  territories  and  finances 
could  be  repaired.  4thly,  That  the  Emperor 
Ihould  put  into  the  hands  of  his  Britannic  Majefty 
and  the  Imperial  Diet,  all  his  claims  upon  the 
Auftrian  fucceffion.  5thly,  That  a  general  am- 
nefty  be  agreed  on  by  all  parties,  and  prifoners  of 
war  to  be  mutually  exchanged. 


The 
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The  Britifh  minifter,  through  the  whole  of  this 
negotiation,  which  afterwards  made  a  very  great 
noife  in  England,  feems  to  have  afted  a  very  open 
and  a  very  candid  part.  He  fairly  told  Prince  W il- 
liam,  that  his  mailer  could  not  anfwer  for  the  com¬ 
pliance  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  in  evacuating 
Bavaria,  efpecially  before  the  French  troops  had 
evacuated  Germany ;  and  that,  even  in  that  cafe, 
he  could  not  anfwer  for  it.  He  thought,  however, 
that  her  Hungarian  Majefty  was  not  averfe  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  Emperor  ;  and  he  under¬ 
took  that  his  Britannic  Majefty  would  do  all  he 
could  to  accommodate  matters,  provided  that 
the  French  troops  fhould  previoufly  evacuate  Ger¬ 
many. 

A  Prince  who  is  himfelf  abfolute,  has  very  little 
notion  of  government  under  a  regulated  conftitu- 
tion.  Prince  William  imagined  that  it  lay  entirely 
in  the  breaft  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  to  agree  to 
his  propofitions,  and  that  his  Majefty  was  under  the 
influence  of  his  minifter.  As  both  of  them  had 
lent  hitherto  a  willing  ear  to  his  propofal,  he 
thanked  his  Majefty  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
who,  he  faid,  hoped,  that  the  difmiflion  of  the 
auxiliary,  troops  of  France  would  not  be  infilled 
upon  till  fomewhat  was  done  in  regard  to  kis  own 
propofition  ;  and  that,  at  the  fame  time  the  French 
evacuated  Germany,  he  might  have  affurance  of 
being  again  put  into  poffeflion  of  his  hereditary 
dominions.  The  King  was  net  at  all  averfe  to 

ground 
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down  by  Prince  William  ;  and  at  lad,  after  a  great 
many  conferences  had  paffed,  the  following  preli¬ 
minaries  were  fettled  between  Prince  William  and 
Lord  Carteret. 

I  ft.  That  the  Emperor  fhouid  difmifs  the 
french  ten  ops,  and  engage  they  fhouid  evacuate 

Germany. 

✓ 

2dly,  That  he  would,  without  delay,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  Britannic  Majefty,  form  a  confe¬ 
deracy  between  the  States  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Maritime  Powers,  for  the  public  good,  in  order 
to  engage  France  to  confent  to  a  folid  and  durable 
peace. 

3dly,  That  as,  by  this  ftep,  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jefty  forfeited  all  the  hopes  of  fuccour  and  fupport 
from  France,  and  his  patrimonial  dates  being  fb 
confumed  and  impoveriftied  by  the  war,  as  not  to 
furnilh  him  a  revenue  adeauate  to  his  quality ;  a 
monthly  fubfidy  fhouid  be  allowed  him,  to  com¬ 
mence  a  month  after  figning  of  the  treaty,  and  be 
continued  till  s  method  could  be  found  of  concert¬ 
os*  with  the  States  of  the  Empire,  the  means  a 
making  a  provifion  for  their  head,  fuirable  to  his 
rank  and  dignity. 

4-thly,  1  hat,  as  the  Queen  of  Hungary  could 
not  be  brought  to  confent  to  reftore  Bavaria  and 
the  Upper  Palatine,  till  (he  was  fatisfied  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  pretenfions  on  the  Auftrian  fucceffion, 
hi-i  Imperial  Majefty  agreed  to  renounce,  fbrhim- 
fdf  and  his  fucceffors,  all  claims  on  this  head. 

^t.hly, 
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5thly,  That,  as  foon  as  this  aft  of  renunciatiqri 
was  folemnly  paffed,  the  Queen  fliould  reftore  the 
Emperor  to  all  his  hereditary  dominions  without 
exception  or  delay. 

6thly,  That  the  Queen  fliould  acknowledge  the 
Emperor  in  quality  of  the  head  and  chief  of  the 
Empire  j  and,  in  return,  his  Imperial  Majefty 
fliould  own  her  as  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  States  of  the  Empire 
to  revive  the  vote  for  Bohemia  in  the  ele&oral  col¬ 
lege,  fufpended  at  the  laft  Diet  of  the  election. 

ythly,  That,  the  better  to  eftablilh  a  folid  peace, 
a  general  amnefty  fliould  be  proclaimed  on  both 
fides,  all  confifcations  and  fequeftrarions  annulled, 
and  all  hoftages  and  prifoners  of  war  releafed. 

But  a  feparate  article  was  inferted  to  the  follow  - 
ing  effect :  “  That  his  Imperial  Majefty  depended 
on  his  Britannic  Majefty  for  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  articles  he  had  agreed  to,  as  the  bafis  of  an 
accommodation  betiveen  nimfelf  and  the  Queen  of 
Hungary;  and,  as  his  Imperial  Majefty  put  an 
entire  confidence  in  him,  he,  the  King,  promifed 
to  ferve  him  with  all  his  intereft,  and  engaged  to 
procure  him  farther  advantages ;  in  earned  of 
which,  he  was  willing  to  advance  the  Emperor 
300,000  crowns,  of  which  10,000  were  to  be 
paid  on  figning  the  act,  and  the  remainder  in  two 
equal  payments  of  twenty  and  torty  days.  His 
Britannic  Majefty  alfo  promifed  tp  ufe  his  good 
offices  widi  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  that  the 

eledoral 
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electoral  dominions  of  Bavaria  Ihould  be  favour¬ 
ably  treated.” 

Prince  William  of  Heffe  was  furprifed,  when  he 
underftood  that  a  Britilh  minifter  was  accountable 
to  the  Britifh  parliament  for  all  his  fceps ;  and  that 
his  being  authoiifed  by  his  Majefty’s  prefence,  did 
not  exempt  him  from  cenfure.  For  this  reafon 
Lord  Carteret  declined  executing  the  prelimina¬ 
ries,  until  they  were  communicated  to  the  Re¬ 
gency  at  London,  and  had  met  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  Regency  and  Privy-Council. 

The  preliminaries  having  been  fent  to  London, 
the  courier  returned  to  Hanau  on  the  firft  of  Au- 
gufl,  with  the  anfwer  of  the  Regency,  <c  That 
they  were  of  opinion  it  was  better,  till  the  accom¬ 
pli  fhment  of  a  general  peace,  to  leave  the  burden 
of  fupporting  his  Imperial  Majeftyon  the  Court  of 
France,  who  would  foon  be  tired  of  the  expence : 
That  the  Emperor  had  not  yet  difengaged  himfelf 
from  the  Court  of  Verfailies  but  by  words :  thar, 
however,  his  true  intereft  would  be  to  throw  his 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  with¬ 
out  referve,  fince  his  only  refource  lay  in  the  terms 
that  England  could  procure  for  him.” 

The  French  minifter  De  la  Noue,  at  the  Diet  of 
the  Empire,  had  prefented  a  memorial,  encou- 
ragingthe  Diet  to  proceed  in  the  mediation  it  had 
undertaken,  between  the  Emperor  and  Queen  of 
Hungary.  This  was  anfwered  by  the  latter,  in 
which  fhe  faid,  among  other  things,  <{  That  it 
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]S  a^owedj  by  the  greatefl  lawyers,  that  a  war, 
unjuflly  provoked,  does  not  ceafe  to  be  defenlive, 
if,  after  having  refilled  the  firfl  attacks  of  the  ag- 
grefior,  it  is  carried  even  into  his  own  dominions, 
to  prevent  his  forming  new  enterprifes.”  This 
anfwer,  together  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s 
protefl  againfi:  excluding  the  vote  of  Bohemia, 
at  the  late  election  of  Emperor,  and  which  the  late 
Elector  of  Mentz  had  refufed  to  receive,  was  en¬ 
tered,  by  the  prefent  Eledtor,  upon  the  journals  of 
the  Diet,  Sept.  23.  The  Emperor  complained  of 
this  in  a  circular  letter.  The  Queen  of  Hungary 
juftified  the  Eledtor ;  and  the  King  of  Pruflia 
openly  avowed  the  caufe  of  the  Emperor. 

In  this  fituation  were  the  affairs  of  Germany, 
when  the  troops  on  both  fides  retired  into  winter- 
quarters. 

,744.  In  the  month  of  March,  1744,  the  King  of 
^Fran'ce'!  France  declared  war  againfi;  England  ;  and  at  the 
nut  cam-  fame  time  refolved  to  make  his  firfl  campaign  this 
year  in  Flanders.  On  the  firfl  day  of  May  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  army  near  Lifle,  attended  by  Marfhal 
Noailles.  But  the  general  he  put  his  principal 
confidence  in,  was  Marfhal  Count  Saxe,  natural  fon 
to  the  late  King  of  Poland. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  the  King  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  army,  the  allied  army  took  the  field. 

•  This  army  ought  to  have  confifled  of  22,000  Eng- 
iifh,  16, goo  Hanoverians,  18, goo  Auftrians,  and 
70,000  Dutch.  They  not  only  fell  fhortof  this 

number  > 
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Humber  but  their  officers  were  ftrangely  divided 
amongft  themfelves.  Marffial  Wade,  who  was 
now  far  advanced  in  years,  commanded  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  Hanoverians  :  he  had  a  hearty  diflike  for 
Aremberg,  who  commanded  the  Aurtrians,  and 
who  had  now  fo  great  credit  both  with  his  Britannic 
and  her  Hungarian  Majefties,  that  he  was  inverted 
with  the  fupreme  command.  Count  Maurice  of 
Naffau,  defcended  from  the  family  of  Orange, 
commanded  the  Dutch  ;  but,  though  he  had  him- 
felf  good  inclinations,  he  was  fettered  byinftruflions 
from  his  principals,  who  were  ftiil  in  hopes  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  methods  of  mediation  and  negociating. 
Lewis  the  XVth  continued,  with  vart  fuccefs,  the 
new  character  he  had  affirmed.  He  wanted  to  fur- 
prife  the  world  with  his  talents  for  bu'finefs,  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  affairs  of  the  cabinet,  with  an  affiduity 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  his  minifters ;  and  he  now 
applied,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  affairs  of  the 
field.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  by  Saxe,  whom 
he  made  a  Marfhal  of  France  ;  and  hisperfonal  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  head  of  his  troops  undoubtedly  had 
a  prodigious  effedt. 

The  confederate  generals,  inrtead  of  afting  with 
fpirit,  fpent  the  time  in  debates  about  points  of 
difcipline  and  precedency.  Aremberg,  who  had  a 
great  eftate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  armies, 
was  for  fparing  it  as  much  as  poffible;  and,  after 
giving  his  opinion  in  a  council  of  war,  hegenerally 
retired  to  his  bottle,  where  he  was  inacceffibie  to 
Vol.  IV.  Y  all 
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a-  d.  an  but:  a  few  intimates.  Wade,  finding  himfelf 
v— J  out-voted  in  all  deliberations,  fpent  his  time  in 
railing  againft  his  brother  generals,  in  writing  let¬ 
ters,  and  drawing  up  remonftrances,  in  juftification 
of  his  own  opinions-;  and  Prince  Maurice  had  no¬ 
thing  to  do,  but  to  cultivate  the  inadlivity  which 
fprung  from  fo  much  diffention. 

The  French  King,  by  means  of  the  Dutch, 
whom  he  ftill  pretended  to  carefs,  had  private  in¬ 
telligence  of  all  that  paffed  in  the  allied  camp,  and 
profited  by  it.  On  the  17th  of  May,  Count  Saxe 
met  with  no  oppofition  in  making  himfelf  mailer 
ofCourtray,  which,  in  former  times,  had  withftood 
confiderable  armies.  He  feized,  at  the  fame  time, 
upon  Harleberg  and  Warneton  ;  and  the  French 
Monarch,  to  demonllrate  to  Wafienaer,  rhe  Dutch 
ambafiador,  that  he  was  fully  in  earnell  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  republic,  if  Ihe 
did  not  abandon  the  caufe  of  the  allies,  formed  the 
„  „  , liege  of  Menin,  at  the  head  of  40,000  men. 

Succeffej  of  0 

the  French*  Menin  furrendered  by  treachery.  Mont  Caffe), 
Fumes,  and  other  places,  did  the  fame.  After 
thefe  conquefts  Lewis  made  a  kind  of  triumphal 
entry  into  Dunkirk.  Marlhal  Saxe  ftill  lay  at 
Couftray,  and  encamped  with  fo  much  judgment, 
that  he  covered  all  the  fieges  that  were  undertaken, 
and  overawed  the  allies.  The  Marlhal  Noailles 
was  equally  ufeful  in  the  council  and  the  field. 
One  of  the  moll  formidable  trains  of  artillery  ever 
^en  was  commanded  and  directed  by  a  regiment 
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of  5000  able  men,  moft  of  them  artifts  and  engineers 
themfelves ;  and  the  Monarch,  as  it  was  the  firfi: 
campaign  he  had  ever  undertaken  in  perfon,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal  to  all  his  troops,  who  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  by  their  courage  or  condudt. 

The  allied  army,  during  all  this  amazing  pro- 
grefs  of  the  French,  obferved  a  fhameful  inactivity. 
Frequent  councils  of  war  were  held  ;  but  nothing 
was  concluded  upon.  As  foon  as  a  meafure  had 
been  propofed  by  one  party,  and  accepted  of  by 
another,  the  third  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  inftruc- 
tions  from  his  principals,  not  to  adt ;  and  then  the 
whole  fell  to  the  ground.  It  is  true,  the  Auftrians 
and  Dutch  fell  very  fhort  in  their  contingents, 
which  gave  Wade  fome  colour  for  his  inactivity. 
There  likewife  prevailed  among  the  Englifli  troops 
a  notion  that  the  Dutch  would  not  adt;  which 
was  increafed,  when  they  faw  Waflenaer,  the  Dutch 
ambaflfador,  continue  to  treat  with  the  French 
King,  even  while  he  was  taking  and  demolifhing 
the  fined  towns  of  their  barrier.  Upon  the  French 
taking  poflfefllon  of  Courtray,  the  whole  allied 
army  was  ftruck  with  confirmation  ;  and  Wade 
detached  immediately  three  regiments  of  dragoons, 
and  fix  companies  of  grenadiers,  under  Lieutenant- 
General  Campbel,  to  fecure  Ghent,  which  was 
poorly  provided  in  a  garrifon,  and  its  magiftrates 
fufpedted  to  be  under  French  influence.  Arem- 
berg’s  fcheme  was  to  aflemble  the  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mons,  in  order  to  cover  Hai- 
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^744'  nau^>  and  to  prevent  the  French  from  forming  the 
i*~y**j  fiege  of  Mons,  which  they  threatened  to  do. 
Wadeoppofed  this  fcheme,  which,  he  faid,  was 
principally  calculated  for  protecting  Aremberg’s 
own  eftat*,  which  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  ;  and  (tuck  clofe  to  the  defence  of  Flanders, 
as  being  the  main  objeCt  to  be  attacked  by  France, 
and  defended  by  Britain.  But  Aremberg’s  credit 
was  fo  great,  that  the  Britifh  troops  garrifoned  in 
Ghent  and  BrufTels,  afiembled  at  Anderlicht,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bruffels,  and  being  there  joined 
by  the  Hanoverians,  their  whole  force  did  not 
amount  to  half  that  of  the  French. 

Success  of  To  baiance  this  unaccountable  inactivity  of  the 
the  Auitri-  allies,  the  Audrians,  under  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain  (brother  to  the  Grand  Duke,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  Queen  of  Hungary),  pafled  the  Rhine  at 
Spire  on  the  lad  day  of  June,  in  fight  of  the 
French  and  Bavarians.  .  The  Audrian  army,  to  the 
number  of  about  (ixty  thoufand  men,  entered  Ad- 
face  without  any  refiftance.  Prince  Charles,  in 
one  hour,  made  himfelf  mader  of  Lauterbourg, 
a  poft  of  the  utmod  importance.  He  ordered  Ge¬ 
neral  Nadadi  to  advance  to,  Weifiembourg,  the 
garrifon  of  which  were  obliged  to  lurrender  pri- 
foners  of  war.  He  put  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 
men  into  the  town  and  the  lines  furrounding  it. 
Marlhal  Coigny,who  commanded  in  thefe  quarters, 
leeing  his  communication  with  the  French  cut  off! 
and  that  all  Lorrain  was  falling  a  prey  to  the  Auf- 
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trians  and  Hungarians,  had  no  other  refource  left 
than  to  pafs  by  the  enemy’s  troops,  to  re-enter  Al- 
face,  and  cover  the  country.  He  marched  imme¬ 
diately,  with  the  major  part  of  his  army,  to  Weif- 
fembourg,  juft  as  the  enemy  had  taken  pofleflion  of 
it,  July  12,  1794.  He  attacked  them  in  the 
town  and  in  the  lines.  The  Auftrians  defended 
themfelves  with  courage  :  they  fought  in  the 
fquares  and  in  the  ftreets,  which  were  foon  covered 
with  the  (lain.  The  acftion  lafted  fix  hours.  The 
Bavarians,  who  had  very  indifferently  guarded  the 
Rhine,  repaired  their  negligence  by  their  valour. 
They  were  above  all  encouraged  by  the  Count  of 
Mortagne,  at  that  time  Lieutenant-general  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Emperor,  who  received  no  lefs  than 
ten  mufket-fhots  in  his  clothes.  The  Marquis  of 
Montal  commanded  the  French.  They  at  length 
retook  the  town  and  the  lines ;  but  were  foon 
forced,  by  the  arrival  of  the  whole  Auftrian  army, 
to  retire  towards  Haguenau,  which  they  were  alfo 
obliged  to  abandon.  The  flying  parties  of  the 
enemy  pufhed  feveral  leagues  beyond  the  Saar,  and 
fpread  terror  even  to  Luneville. 

At  the  news  of  this  reverfe  of  fortune,  which 
the  King  heard  at  Dunkirk,  he  refolved  to  leave 
Marfhal  Saxe,  with  about  forty  thoufand  men,  to 
preferve  what  he  had  taken,  and  to  haften  himfelf 
to  the  relief  of  Alface. 

After  having  difpatched  Marfhal  Noailles  before 
him,  he  fent  the  Duke  of  Harcourt  with  fome 
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troops  to  guard  the  Straits  of  Phalfburg,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  march  himfelf  at  the  head  of  twenty-fix 
battalions  and  thirty-three  fquadrons.  This  refo- 
lution  of  his  Majefty,  in  his  firft  campaign,  trans¬ 
ported  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  and  revived  the 
drooping  Spirits  of  the  provinces,  alarmed  by 
the  pafiage  of  the  Rhine,  and  ftill  more  fo  by  the 
preceding  unlucky  campaigns  in  Germany. 

The  King  took  his  route  by  St.  Quintin,  La 
Fere,  Laon,  and  Rheims,  marching  his  troops 
with  all  expedition,  and  appointing  their  rendez¬ 
vous  at  Metz.  During  this  march  he  augmented 
the  foldiers  pay  and  fubfiftence ;  a  circumftance 
which  increafed  the  love  of  his  fubje&s.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  Metz  the  5th  of  Auguft;  and,  on  the 
7  th,  tidings  came  of  an  event  which  changed  the 
whole  face  of  affairs,  compelled  Prince  Charles 
to  repafs  the  Rhine,  reftored  the  Emperor  to  his 
dominions,  and  reduced  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to 
a  more  perilous  fituation  than  any  She  had  yet  ex¬ 
perienced. 

One  would  imagine  that  this  Princefs  had  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  the  King  of  Pruffia  after  the 
peace  of  Breflaw,  efpeciaily  after  a  defenfive  alli¬ 
ance  concluded,  the  fame  year,  betwixt  that  Prince 
and  the  King  of  England.  But  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  England,  Sardinia,  Saxony,  and  Hol¬ 
land,  being  united  againft  the  Emperor  by  the 
treaty  of  Worms,  the  Northern  Powers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Rufiia,  having  been  ftrongly  Solicited  to 
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come  into  this  alliance,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  A-  D* 
Queen  of  Hungary’s  arms  increafing  daily  :  from 
this  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  was  plain 
that,  fooner  or  later,  the  King  of  Pruffia  had  every 
thing  to  fear ;  in  a  word,  he  had  renewed  his  en¬ 
gagements  with  France.  The  treaty  had  been 
fecretly  figned  the  5  th  of  April ;  and  afterwards  a 
ftridt  alliance  had  been  concluded  at  Frankfort  on 
the  2.7th  of  May,  1744,  between  the  King  of 
France,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Pruffia,  the 
Eledlor  Palatine,  and  the  King.of  Sweden,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  Landgrave  of  Heffe.  Thus  the  union  of 
Frankfort  was  a  cqunterpoife  to  the  projects  of  the 
union  of  Worms ;  fo  that  one  half  of  Europe 
was  excited  againft  the  other  j  and  on  all  fides 
they  exhaufced  every  refource  of  policy  and  war, 

Marfhal  Schmettau  came,  on  the  part  of  Pruffia, 
to  inform  the  King  of  France,  that  his  new  ally 
was  marching  towards  Prague  with  an  army  of 
fourfcore  thoufand  Pruffians  j  and  that  twenty-two 
thoufand  more  were  advancing  into  Moravia. 

This  powerful  diverfion  in  Germany,  the  con¬ 
quers  of  rhe  King  in  Flanders,  and  his  march  into 
Alface,  had  diffipated  the  alarms  of  the  French  $ 
when  they  were  feized  with  one  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture,  whi(h  fpread  general  confternation  through¬ 
out  the  whole  kingdom  of  France. 

The  day  that  Te  Deum  was  fung  in  Metz  for  the  IIlnefs  o{ 
taking  of  Chateau-Dauphin,  the  King  felt  fome  phr®n^eins  o£ 
fymptoms  of  a  fever:  this  was  the  8th  of  Auguft. 
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4 malignant  or  putrid  kind ;  and  on  the  14th,  in  the 
night,  he  was  judged  to  be  in  imminent  danger. 
His  conftitution  was  robuft,  and  fortified  by  exer- 
cife  j  but  the  beft  conftitutions  are  moft  fubjedt  to 
fink  under  thefe  diforders,  becaufe  they  have 
ftrength  enough  tofupport  the  firft  attacks,  and  to 
accumulate  for  fome  days  the  principles  of  a  dif- 
eafe  which  they  refilled  in  the  beginning.  This 
event  fpread  fear  and  diftradtion  from  town  to 
town.  The  people  flocked  together  from  all  the 
country  about  Metz  ;  the  roads  were  filled  with 
perfons  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  who,  by  their 
different  reports,  increafed  the  general  inquietude. 

The  news  of  the  King’s  danger  reached  Paris  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  The  inhabitants  rofe  from 
their  beds,  and  ran  about  in  great  diforder,  without 
knowing  whither  they  went.  The  churches  were 
opened,  though  at  midnight;  nor  did  the  people 
any  longer  regard  the  time  of  fleeping,  waking,  or 
eating.  All  Paris  feemed  diflradted ;  and  the 
houfes  of  perfons  in  employ  were  furrounded  with 
a  continual  crowd.  The  public  fquares  were 
crowded  by  the  populace,  who  all  cried  our,  “  If 
he  dies,  it  is  for  having  marched  to  our  relief.” 
Even  ftrangers  accofled  and  interrogated  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  churches  on  the  fubjedt.  In  many  of 
the  churches  the  priefts  who  read  prayers  for  the 
King’s  recovery,  interrupted  the  recital  by  their 
tears ;  the  people  anfwering  them  with  fobs  and 
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cries.  The  courier  who  brought  the  news  of  die  A  D* 

°  1744. 

King’s  recovery  to  Paris  on  the  19th,  was  em-  w— v-^. 
braced,  and  almoft  Rifled,  by  the  people.  They 
kifled  his  horfe,  and  led  him  about  in  triumph. 

All  the  ftreets  refounded  with  the  joyful  cry  of 
“  The  King  is  recovered  !”  When  this  Monarch 
was  informed  of  thefe  uncommon  tranfports  of  joy 
which  fucceeded  the  general  forrow,  he  melted  into 
tears,  and  railing  himfelf  up,  through  an  emotion 
of  fenfibility  w'hich  gave  him  ftrength,  cried  out, 

“  What  a  pleafure  it  is  to  be  thus  beloved  !  What 
have  I  done  to  defer ve  it  f” 

Such  were  the  people  of  France  ;  fufceptible, 
even  to  enthufiafm,  and  capable  of  any  excefs 
in  their  affedtions,  as  well  as  in  their  refentments. 

The  King  had  no  fooner  recovered  his  faculties, 
than  he  refledted,  in  the  midft  of  his  own  perfonal 
danger,  on  that  into  which  Prince  Charles,  by  his 
paffage  over  the  Rhine,  had  thrown  all  France, 
fie  had  marched  with  no  other  defign  than  that  of 
attacking  the  Prince  ;  but,  having  fent  Marlhal 
Noailles  in  his  place,  he  faid  to  Count  d’Argenfon , 

(e  Write  in  iny  name  to  Marfbal  Noailles,  and  tell 
“  him,  that,  while  Louis  XIII.  was  carried  to  the 
“  grave,  the  Prince  of  Conde  gained  a  battle.”  The 
French,  neverthelefs,  with  great  difficulty,  cut  off 
part  of  the  rear-guard  of  Prince  Charles,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  good  order.  This  Prince,  who  had  paffed 
the  Rhine  in  fight  of  the  French  troops,  repaffed 
it,  with  little  lofs,  in  the  face  of  a  fuperior  army. 

The 
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aJ7^'  The  King  of  Prufua  complained  that  they  had  thus 
^  f  -■  let  an  enemy  efcape,  who  had  delivered  himfelfinto 
their  hands.  This  was  a  lucky  opportunity  miffed : 
but  the  illnefs  of  the  King  of  France;  the  delays 
occafioned  in  the  march  of  his  troops  ;  a  difficult 
and  fenny  country,  which  the  King  mull  have 
paffed  over  to  meet  the  Prince  ;  together  with  the 
precautions  he  had  taken,  and  the  bridges  he  had 
fecured ;  in  fhort,  every  thing  facilitated  this  re¬ 
treat,  in  which  he  loft  not  even  a  magazine. 

Having  now  repaffed  the  Rhine  with  full  fifty 
thoufand  men,  Prince  Charles  marched  towards  the 
Danube  and  the  Elbe  with  incredible  expedition  ; 
and,  after  having  penetrated  into  France  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Strafbourg,  he  went  a  fecond  time  to  the 
praguet»ken deliverance  of  Bohemia.  But  the  King  of  Pruffia 
advanced  towards  Prague,  which  he  inverted  the 
4th  of  Septemher ;  and,  what  appeared  extraordi¬ 
nary,  General  Ogilvie,  who  defended  it  with  fifteen 
thoufand  men,  furrendered  himfelf  in  ten  days 
after,  with  his  whole  garrifon,  prifoners  of  war. 
This  is  the  fame  governor  who,  in  1741,  furren¬ 
dered  the  town  in  ftill  lefs  time,  when  it  was 
ftormedby  the  French. 

An  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men  made  prifon¬ 
ers  of  war,  the  capital  of  Bohemia  taken,  the  reft 
of  the  kingdom  fubmitting  in  a  few  days  after, 
Moravia  invaded  at  the  fame  time,  the  French 
army  entering  again  into  Germany; — all  gave 
hopes  that  the  grand  quarrel  of  Europe  was  going 
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to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  A>  D* 

VII. 

Louis  XV.  though  ,  not  perfectly  recovered,  Ff. 
refolved  upon  befieging  Friburg  in  September,  taken, 
and  accordingly  marched  his  troops  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  befiegers  were  obliged  to  turn  the 
courfeof  the  river  Treifen,  and  to  open  a  canal ; 
but  fcarcely  was  it  finifhed,  when  a  dyke  broke, 
and  their  work  was  to  do  over  again.  They 
laboured  under  the  fire  of  the  caftle  of  Friburg; 
and  it  was  neceffary  to  fet  open  two  branches  of  the 
river  at  once.  The  bridges  built  upon  the  new 
canal  were  alfo  damaged  by  the  torrent  from  the 
broken  dyke  :  thefe  they  repaired  in  one  night,  and 
the  next  day  puthed  on  for  the  covert-way,  over  the 
enemy’s  mines,  and  in  the  face  of  a  continued  fire 
of  mufketry  and  artillery.  Five  hundred  men 
were  buried  in  the  earth,  killed  or  wounded  ;  two 
whole  companies  were  deftroyed  by  the  explofion 
of  the  mines  in  the  covert- way ;  and  the  next  day 
they  completely  drove  out  the  enemy,  in  fpite  of 
the  bombs,  (tones,  and  grenades,  with  which  they 
made  conftant  and  terrible  havock.  They  had 
fixteen  engineers  in  thefe  two  attacks,  every  one  of 
whom  was  wounded. 

General  Damnitz,  governor  of  Friburg,  did 
not  hang  out  the  white  flag  until  the  6th  of  No¬ 
vember,  two  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
trenches.  The  refiftance  of  the  caltle  lafted  only 
(even  days.  The  King,  who  was  now  matter  of 
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Brifgau,  commanded  all  Suabia  ;  while  the  Prince 
of  Clermont,  on  his  part,  was  advanced  even  to 
Conftance,  the  Emperor  being  returned  at  length 
to  Munich. 

Every  thing  was  to  be  expedled  in  Bohemia  from 
the  diverfion  made  by  the  King  of  Prurtia ;  but,  by 
one  of  thofe  reverfes  of  fortune  fo  common  in  this 
war,  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  drove  the  Pruf- 
fiansout  of  Bohemia,  as  he  had  driven  the  French 
in  1742  and  1743;  the  Prufilans  committing  the 
fame  blunders,  and  retreating  in  the  fame  manner, 
with  which  they  had  reproached  the  French. 
They  abandoned  fucceffively  all  the  ports  which 
fecured  Prague,  and  at  laft  were  even  obliged  to 
abandon  Prague  icfelf,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1744. 

Prince  Charles,  who  had  parted  the  Rhine  in  fight 
of  the  French  army,  parted  the  Elbe  the  fame  year 
in  fight  of  the  King  of  Prufiia,  whom  he  followed 
almoft  to  Silefia.  His  detached  parties  went  up  to 
the  gates  of  Breflau  ;  and  it  was  at  length  doubted 
whether  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  wdio  appeared,  in 
the  month  of  June,  to  be  totally  undone,  would 
not  recover  Silefia  in  the  month  of  December  in  the 
fame  year.  Nay,  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
Emperor,  who  had  re-entered  his  defolate  capital, 
would  be  obliged  to  abandon  it  again. 

All  Germany  was  the  fubjeft  of  revolution,  and 
of  political  intrigue.  The  Kings  of  France  and 
England  alternately  purchafed  partifans  in  the  Em¬ 
pire, 
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pire.  Auguftus,  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony,  fold  himfelf  to  theEnglilh  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  guineas  per  annum.  If  people  fidies* 
were  aftonifhed  that  in  thefe  circumflances  a  King 
of  Poland  and  Elector  of  the  Empire  was  obliged 
to  accept  of  fuch  a  bribe,  they  were  more  fo  that 
England  was  in  a  condition  to  afford  it,  after  having 
given  five  hundred  thoufand  guineas,  the  fame  year, 
to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  two  hundred  thoufand 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  befides  paying  fubfidies 
to  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  and  even  to  the  Eleftor  of 
Cologne,  brother  to  the  Emperor,  who  received 
twenty-two  thoufand  guineas  from  the  Court  of 
London  for  permitting  the  enemies  of  his  brother 
to  raile  troops  againft  hirti  in  the  bifhoprics  of  Co¬ 
logne,  Munfter,  Ofnaburg,  Hildefheim,  Pader- 
born,  and  their  abbeys  ;  for  he  bad  accumulated 
to  himfelf  all  thefe  ecclefiafcical  benefices,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cullom  of  Germany,  though  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  church.  His  felling  himfelf 
to  the  Englifh  was  not  very  honourable  ;  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  an  Emperor,  created  by  France, 
could  not  fupport  himfelf,  and  therefore  facrificed 
the  interefts  of  his  brother  to  his  own. 

The  King  of  France,  immediately  after  the 
taking  of  Friburg,  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  received  as  a  father  whom  they  had  been  fear¬ 
ful  of  lofing. 

The  King,  always  intending  to  fupport  the  Em- 
peror,  had  fent  Marfhal  Belieifle  to  Munich,  toB'lle,fle. 

L  ?  J  taken  pri*. 

Caffe],  foner. 
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Caffel,  and  into  Silefia,  charged  with  full  powers 
from  himfelf,  as  well  as  from  the  Emperor.  This 
General  was  on  his  return  from  Munich,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  refidence,  with  the  Count  his  brother.  They 
had  been  at  Caffel,  and  followed  their  route, 
without  any  fufpicion,  through  countries  in  which 
the  King  of  Pruffia  had  every  where  poft-houfes, 
which,  by  conventions  eftablilhed  between  the 
Princes  of  Germany,  are  always  refpedted  as  neuter 
and  inviolable.  As  they  were  taking  horfes  from 
one  of  thefe  offices,  in  a  village  called  Elbingrode, 
belonging  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  they  were  ar- 
refted  by  a  Hanoverian  bailiff,  on  the  13th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1744,  and  in  a  very  little  time  after  fent 
to  England. 

The  French  minifter  pleaded  all  the  privileges  of 
ambaffadors,  and  the  rights  of  war.  If  Marfhal 
Belleifle  was  regarded  as  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and 
a  Minifter  of  the  King  of  France  going  to  the  Pruf- 
fian  and  Imperial  Courts,  as  neither  of  thefe  were 
at  war  with  Hanover,  it  was  very  certain  that  his 
perfon  was  inviolable.  If  he  was  confidered  as  a 
general  and  marfhal  of  France,  the  King  of  France 
offered  to  pay  his  and  his  brother’s  ranfom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  regulation  eftablilhed  at  Frankfort  the 
1 8th  of  June,  1743,  between  France  and  England. 
The  ranfom  of  a  marfhal  of  France  is  fifty  thou- 
fand  livres ;  and  that  of  a  lieutenant-general,  fifteen 
thoufand.  The  minifter  of  George  II.  eluded  thefe 
remonftrances.  He  declared  that  he  regarded  the 
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MefiTrs.  de  Belleifle  as  prifoners  of  ftate  ;  they  A*  D- 
were  treated  with  the  mod  diftinguifhed  attention,  u-y— * 
according  to  the  maxims  of  mod  of  the  Courts  of 
Europe,  who  fbften  the  injuftice  of  policy,  and  the 
cruelty  of  war,  by  the  molt  flattering  external  afts 
of  humanity.  * 

The  Emperor  Charles  VII.  fo  little  refpe&ed  in  Death  of  the  f 
the  Empire,  and  having  in  it  no  other  fupport Empeior* 
than  the  King  of  Pruflia  (who  was  at  this  time 
purfued  by  Prince  Charles),  under  apprehenflons 
that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  would  force  him  once 
more  to  abandon  Munich,  his  capital,  feeing  him- 
felf  the  fport  of  fortune,  and  borne  down  with  dif- 
eafes  which  his  chagrin  increafed,  at  length  funk 
beneath  their  accumulated  weight,  and  died  at 
Munich  on  the  20th  of  January,  1745,  aged 
forty-feven  years  fix  months  ;  leaving  this  lefifon  to 
the  world,  cc  That  the  fummit  of  human  grandeur 
may  be  the  pinnacle  of  calamity.” 

It  was  believed,  the  caufe  of  the  war  no  longer 
exifting,  peace  might  be  reftored  to  Europe.  The  . 

Empire  could  not  be  offered  to  the  fon  of  Charles 
VII.  who  was  only  feventeen  years  of  age.  Ger¬ 
many  flattered  itfelf  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
would  be  inclined  to  peace,  as  a  fure  means  of 
placing  her  hufoand,  the  Grand-Duke,  on  the 
Imperial  throne  ;  but  {he  was  refolved  to  feat  him 
in  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  continue  the  war. 

The  Englifh  Miniftry,  who  gave  the  law  to  its 
allies,  fince  it  furniflied  them  with  money,  and  who 
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A;  D*  paid  at  once  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  thought  there 
was  fomething  to  lofe  by  a  treaty  with  France,  and 
fomething  to  gain  by  the  force  of  arms. 

This  general  war  was  continued  merely  becaufe 
it  was  begun  :  the  objedt  was  not  the  fame  as  in  its 
origin.  It  was  one  of  thofe  difeafes  which,  in 
their  progrefs,  change  their  character.  Flanders, 
which  was  fpared  before  1744,  was  now  become 
the  principal  theatre  of  war  ;  and  Germany  was 
rather  an  objedt  of  the  politics  of  France  than  of 
military  operations.  The  French  Miniftry,  who 
were  always  for  making  an  Emperor,  caft  their 
eyes  on  Auguftus  II.  King  of  Poland,  and  Eledtor 
of  Saxony,  who  was  in  the  Englifh  pay;  but 
France  was  not  quite  in  a  condition  to  make  fuch 
an  offer.  The  Imperial  throne  was  a  dangerous 
acquifition  for  any  one  who  did  not  poffefs  Auftria 
and  Hungary.  The  Court  of  France  was  refufed  : 
the  Eledtor  of  Saxony  neither  dared  to  accept  this 
honour,  recede  from  the  Englifh,  nor  difpleafe  the 
Queen, 

The  King  of  France,  abandoned  by  thofe  for 
whom  he  had  begun  the  war,  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  only  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  it;  a  me¬ 
lancholy  fituation,  which  expofes  a  nation  without 
promifing  any  indemnification.  - 

The  courfe  he  took  was  to  Hand  on  his  defence 
in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  and  to  adt  always  offen- 
fively  in  Germany.  This  was  the  ancient  feat  of  the 
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war ;  and  there  is  not  a  Tingle  field  in  the  pro- 
vince  which  has  not  been  fprinkled  with  blood.  »— v— 

The  King  refolved  to  finilh,  in  perfan,  the  con- 
quefts  in  Flanders,  which  he  had  interrupted  the 
preceding  year. 

Marfhal  Saxe  was  already  in  Flanders,  at  the  Battle  of 
head  of  an  army  compofed  of  one  hundred  and  fix  Fonteno 
complete  battalions,  and  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
two  fquadrons.  Tournay,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  French  domains  in  Flanders,  was  already  in¬ 
verted.  It  was  the  ftrongert:  place  of  the  whole 
barrier.  The  town  and  citadel  were  likewife  one 
of  the  mafter-pieces  of  Monfieur  Vauban;  for 
there  was  fcarcely  a  town  in  all  Flanders  to  which 
Louis  XIV.  had  not  built  fortifications. 

As  foon  as  the  States-General  of  the  Seven  Pro¬ 
vinces  learned  that  Tournay  was  in  danger,  they 
lent  word  it  was  neceflary  to  hazard  a  battle  for 
the  defence  of  the  town.  On  the. 5th  of  May  the 
allies  marched  within  feven  leagues  of  Tournay. 

Their  army  was  under  the  command  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  with  his  royal  father, 
had  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen  :  five  battalions 
and  fix  Hanoverian  fquadrons  were  joined  to  the 
Englifh. 

The  Prince  of  Waldeck  (about  the  age  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  impatient  to  fignalife  him- 
felf ),  was  at  the  head  of  forty  Dutch  troops.  The 
Auftrians  had  only  eight  fquadrons  in  this  army. 

The  war  was  carried  on  for  them  in  Flanders, 
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which  had  been  fo  long  defended  by  the  arms  and 
money  of  England  and  Holland.  But,  at  the 
head  of  this  fmall  number  of  Auftrians,  was  the  old 
General  Konigfeg,  who  had  commanded  againft 
the  Turks  in  Hnngary,  and  againft  the  French  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  His  advice  was  todiredf  the 
ardour  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck.  This  army  was  reckoned  to 
confift  of  above  fifty  thouland  fighting  men.  The 
King  left  about  eighteen  thoufand  men  before 
Tournay,  which  were  polled  in  a  line  of  commu¬ 
nication  extending  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  fix 
thoufand  to  guard  the  bridges  and  their  communis 
cations  upon  the  Scheid. 

Tht  French  army  was  under  the  command  of 
Count  Saxe. 

The  King  and  the  Dauphin  arriving,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  at  Douay,  went  the  next  day  to  Pont- 
achin,  near  the  Scheid,  and  within  reach  of  the 
trenches  of  Tournay.  From  thence  he  went  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground  which  was  to  be  the  field  of 
battle.  The  whole  army,  at  fight  of  the  King  and 
the  Dauphin,  gave  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  The 
allies  pafied  the  ioth,  and  the  night  of  the  i  ith,  in 
making  their  final  difpofitions.  The  King  never 
fhewed  more  gaiety  than  on  the  eve  of  the  battle. 
The  converfation  ran  upon  battles  that  Kings  had 
been  prefent  at.  The  King  obferved,  that,  fince 
the  battle  of  Poi&iers,  no  King  of  France  had 
fought  in  company  with  his  fon  j  that  no  one  had 
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gained  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  Englifli  j  and  that 
he  hoped  to  be  the  firft.  He  was  awakened  the 
firft  on  the  day  of  aftion.  At  four  o’clock  he  him- 
felf  called  up  Count  d’Argenfon,  Secretary  at  War, 
who  immediately  fent  to  Marlhal  Saxe  to  demand 
his  laft  orders.  The  Marfhal  was  found  in  an 
ozier  litter,  which  ferved  him  for  a  bed,  and  in 
which  he  was  carried  when  his  exhaufted  ftrength 
obliged  himhto  quit  his  horfe.  He  had  for  fome 
time  been  in  a  deep  confumption. 

At  fix  in  the  morning  the  two  armies  began  to  can¬ 
nonade  each  other.  Marlhal  Noailles  was  at  this 
time  near  Fontenoy,  and  gave  an  account  to  Mar¬ 
lhal  Saxe  of  a  manoeuvre  he  had  performed,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  to  join  the  village  of  Fon- 
tenay  to  the  firft  of  the  three  redoubts  between  Fon¬ 
tenoy  and  Antoine.  He  ferved  him  as  firft  aide- 
de-camp,  facrificingthejealoufy  of  command  to  the 
fervice  of  the  caufe  j  and,  fetting  his  own  diftindlion 
at  nought,  fubmitted  himfelf  to  a  General  who  was 
a  foreigner  and  a  junior  officer.  Marlhal  Saxe  per¬ 
ceived  the  force  of  this  magnanimity  j  and  never 
was  feen  fo  ftridt  an  union  between  two  perfons 
whom  the  ordinary  weaknefs  of  the  human  heart 
might  have  rendered  irreconcileable  enemies. 

Marlhal  Noailles  embraced  the  Duke  of  Gram- 
mont,  his  nephew,  and  they  feparated,  the  one  to 
return  to  the  King,  and  the  other  to  his  poll,  when 
a  cannon-ball  killed  the  Duke  ofGrammont:  he 
was  the  firft  vi&im  of  the  day. 
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The  Englilh  attacked  Fontenoy  thrice ;  and  the 
Dutch  prefented  themfelves  twice  before  Antoine. 
At  their  fecond  attack  almoft  a  whole  fquadron  of 
the  latter  were  cut  off  by  the  cannon  of  Antoine : 
only  fifteen  men  remained  $  and  the  Dutch  never 
rallied  afterwards. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  then  formed  a  fcheme, 
which  feemed  to  fecure  him  the  fuccefs  of  the  day. 
He  ordered  Major  .General  Ingoldfby  to  enter  into 
the  wood  of  Barri,  to  penetrate  to  the  redoubt  of 
this  wood  oppofite  Fontenoy,  and  to  take  it.  In- 
goldiby  marched  with  the  beft  troops  to  execute 
this  order.  He  found,  in  the  wood  of  Barri,  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  a  regiment  of  a  partifan,  who  were  called 
GraJJins,  from  the  name  of  him  who  had  formed 
them.  Thefe  foldiers  had  advanced  into  the  wood 
beyond  the  redoubt,  and  lay  upon  the  ground. 
Ingoldfby,  thinking  they  were  a  confiderable  corps, 
returned  to  the  Duke,  and  required  fome  cannon. 
The  favourable  moment  was  thus  loft.  The 
Prince  was  enraged  at  a  difobedience  which  di£- 
concerted  his  meafures,  and  punilhed  it  afterwards 
at  London  by  a  court-martial. 

He  determined  on  the  inftant  to  pafs  between 
this  redoubt  and  Fontenoy.  The  ground  was 
fteep  f  it  was  neceffary  tO  clear  a  broken  hollow 
way  ;  he  was  obliged  alfo  to  pafs  the  fires  of  Fon¬ 
tenoy  and  of  the  redoubt.  The  enterprife  was 
daringi  but  he  was  reduced,  at  that  time,  either 
to  quit  the  field,  or  attempt  the  paffage. 
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The  Englilh  and  Hanoverians  advanced  with 
him,  almoft  without  difordering  their  ranks,  draw¬ 
ing  their  cannon  themfelves  through  the  foot-paths. 
His  Highnefs  formed  them  in  three  very  clofe 
lines  of  four  ranks  deep,  advancing  between  the 
batteries  which  were  difcharged  on  them,  into  a 
piece  of  ground  about  four  hundred  toifes  in 
breadth.  Whole  ranks  fell,  on  the  right  and  left. 
They  were  immediately  recruited  and  the  can¬ 
non,  which  they  drew  up  oppofite  Fontenoy,  and 
before  the  redoubts,  oppofed  the  French  artillery. 
In  this  manner  they  marched  fiercely,  preceded  by 
fix  pieces  of  artillery,  and  having  likewife  fix 
others  in  the  middle  of  their  lines. 

Oppofite  to  them  they  found  four  battalions  of 
French  guards,  with  two  battalions  of  Swifs  at  their 
left ;  the  regiment  of  Courten  at  their  right,  thofe 
of  Aubeterre  following  behind  them  ;  and  the 
King’s  regiment  at  fome  diftance,  which  covered 
Fontenoy,  extending  along  a  hollow  way. 

The  ground  afcended,  from  the  place  where  the 
French  guards  were,  to  that  where  the  Englilh 
were  formed. 

The  French  officers  dire&ly  confulted  among 
themfelves,  and  faid  one  to  the  other,  “  We  muft 
take  the  Englilh  cannon.”  They  mounted  rapidly 
with  their  grenadiers ;  but  they  were  much  afto- 
niffied  to  find  an  army  before  them.  The  artillery 
and  mulketry  levelled  fixty  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  reft  were  obliged  to  fall  back  into  their  ranks. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Engli.{h  advanced  j  and 
this  line  of  infantry,  compofed  of  French  and  Swifs 
guards,  having  likewife  upon  their  right  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Aubeterre  and  a  battalion  of  the  King’s 
regiment,  approached  the  enemy.  They  were 
about  fifty  yards  diftance.  A  regiment  of.Englifh 
guards,  thofe  of  Campbell  and  the  Royal  Scots, 
were  the  firft.  Sir  James  Campbell  was  their 
lieutenant-general,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  major- 
general,  and  Mr.  Churchill,  natural  grand-child 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  their  brigadier. 
The  Engliffi  officers  faluted  the  French  by  pulling 
off"  their  hats.  The  Count  of  Chabanne  and  the 
Duke  de  Biron,  who  were  advanced,-  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  French  guards,  returned  them  the 
falute.  Lord  Charles  Hay,  captain  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  guards,  cried,  “  Gentlemen  of  the  French 
guards,  fire.” 

The  Count  d’Anteroche,  at  that  time  lieutenant 
of  the  grenadiers,  and  afterwards  captain,  replied, 
in  a  loud  voice,  <c  Gentlemen,  we  never  fire  firft  j 
fire  yourfelves,”  The  Engliffi  gave  them  a  run¬ 
ning  fire }  that  is  to  fay,  they  fired  in  divifions,  in  a 
manner  that  one  battalion,  of  four  ranks  deep,  ha¬ 
ving  fired,  another  battalion  made  a  difcharge, 
and  afterwards  a  third,  while  the  firft  difcharged. 

The  line  of  French  infantry  did  not  fire  thus. 
They  confifted  of  a  fingle  line  of  four  ranks,  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  each  other,  and  not  fup- 
ported .  by  any  other  troops  of  infantry,  Nineteen 
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officers  of  the  guards  fell  wounded  by  this  Angle 
difcharge :  Meffieurs  de  Clifion,  de  Langey,  de 
la  Peyre,  loft  their  lives  by  it ;  ninety-five  foldiers 
were  killed,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  were 
wounded;  elevenof  the  Swifs  officers  were  wounded  j 
alfo  two  hundred  and  nine  of  their  foldiers,  among 
whom  fixty-four  died  on  the  fpot.  Colonel  Cour- 
ten,  his  lieutenant-colonel,  four  officers,  and  fe- 
venty-five  foldiers,  were  killed ;  and  fourteen  offi¬ 
cers  and  two  hundred  foldiers  dangeroufly  wounded. 

The  firft  rank  thus  fwept  off,  and  the  three  others 
looking  behind  them,  and  feeing  but  one  regiment 
of  cavalry,  at  more  than  three  hundred  toifes  di- 
fiance,  they  difperfed.  The  Duke  of  Grammont, 
their  colonel  and  firft  lieutenant-general,  who 
might  have  rallied  them,  was  killed.  Monf.  Lut- 
taux,  fecond  lieutenant-general,  did  not  arrive  till 
after  they  had  given  way.  The  Englilh  advanced 
flowly,  as  if  performing  their  exercife ;  the  ma¬ 
jors,  with  their  canes,  levelling  the  lbldiers guns, to  • 

make  them  fire  low  and  ftrait.  They  broke  in 
upon  Fontenoy  and  the  redoubt.  This  corps, 
which  before  was  in  three  divifions,  clofing  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  became  a  long  and  thick  co¬ 
lumn,  almoft  impregnable  from  its  mafs,  and  more 
fo  by  its  bravery,  and  advanced  towards  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Aubeterre.  Monf.  Lutcaux,  firft  general  > 

of  the  army,  at  the  news  of  this  danger,  came  from 
Fontenoy,  where  he  had  juft  been  dangeroufly 
wounded.  His  aiderde-camp  begged  him  to  get  his 
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viroimd  drelTed.  “The  King’s  fervice  (anfwered 
Monf.  Luttaux)  “  is  more  dear  to  me  than  life.” 
He  advanced  with  the  Duke  de  Biron,  at  the  head 
of  the  regiment  of  Aubeterre,  which  was  led  on 
by  its  colonel  of  that  name.  Luttaux  received,  on 
his  arrival,  two  mortal  wounds.  The  Duke  de 
Biron  had  a  horfe  killed  under  him.  The  regiment 
of  Aubeterre  alfo  loft  a  great  many  of  its  officers 
and  foldiers.  The  Duke  de  Biron  then,  with  the 
King’s  regiment  that  he  commanded,  flopped  the 
march  of  the  column  on  the  left  flank.  A  detached 
battalion  of  the  Englifh  guards,  upon  this,  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little  towards  him,  made  a  furious  dif- 
charge,  and  retired  leifurely  to  replace  itfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  which  ftill  advanced  flowly 
without  ever  breaking  its  ranks,  repulfing,  one 
after  one,  every  regiment  that  prefented  itfelf  be¬ 
fore  it. 

This  corps  kept  gaining  ground,  always  clofe, 
and  always  firm.  Marfhal  Saxe,  feeing  with  calm 
courage  the  greatnefs  of  the  danger,  fent  word,  by 
the  Marquis  de  Meuze,  to  the  King,  that  he  con¬ 
jured  him  to  repafs  the  bridge  with  the  Dauphin  ; 
and  that  he  would  do  all  his  power  to  remedy  the 
diforder.  “  Oh !  I  am  very  well  allured  that  he 
“  will  perform  his  duty,  replied  the  King ;  but  I 
“  will  remain  where  1  am.” 

From  the  moment  the  French  and  Swifs  guards 
were  routed,  there  was  nothing  but  aftonifhment 
and  confufion  throughout  the  French  army.  Mar¬ 
fhal 
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fhal'Saxe  ordered  the  cavalry  to  fall  upon  the  Eng- 
lilh  column.  The  Count  d’Eftrees  undertook  it  j 
but  the  efforts  of  this  cavalry  were  of  little  effect 
againft  a  body  of  infantry  fo  united,  fo  difciplined, 
and  fo  intrepid,  whofe  running  fire,  conftantly  kept 
up,  neceffarily  difperfed  little  feparate  corps.  It 
is  indeed  well  known  that  cavalry  alone  can  fel- 
dom  break  through  a  clofe  infantry.  Marffial 
Saxe  was  in  the  midft  of  this  fire.  He  was  fo 
weakened  by  his  diforder,  that  he  could  not  bear  a 
bread-plate  :  he  wore  a  fort  of  buckler,  made  of 
feveral  folds  of  quilted  taffety,  which  refted  upon 
the  pommel  of  his  faddle.  He  threw  down  his 
buckler  upon  this  occafion,  and  flew  to  make  the 
fecond  line  of  the  cavalry  advance  againft  the  co¬ 
lumn. 

All  the  field  officers  were  in  motion.  Monf.  de 
Vaudreuil,  major-general  of  the  army,  went  from 
the  right  to  the  left.  Monf.  de  Puifegur,  Meflrs. 
de  Saint  Sauveur,  de  St.  George,  and  de  Meziere, 
deputy  quarter-mafters,  were  all  wounded.  The 
Count  de  Longaunai,  aid-major-general,  was 
killed.  It  was  in  thefe  attacks  that  the  Chevalier 
d’Ache,  lieutenant-general,  had  his  foot  fhattered ; 
after  which  he  came  to  report  the  fituation  of 
affairs  to  the  King,  and  converfed  with  him  a  lono- 
time,  without  giving  the  leaft  fign  of  the  agonies 
hefuftained,  till  at  laft  he  fainted  away. 

The  more  the  Englifh  column  advanced,  the 
deeper  it  formed,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  repair 
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the  continual  Ioffes  it  fuffered  by  fo  many  repeated 
attacks-  It  marched  clofe  over  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  both  parties,  and  Teemed  to  make  one 
(ingle  corps  of  about  fourteen  thoufand  men. 

A  great  number  of  the  cavalry  were  thrown  into 
diforder  clofe  to  the  place  where  the  King  was  with 
his  fon.  Thefe  two  Princes  were  feparated  by  the 
crowds  of  thofe  who  fled  and  threw  themfelves  in 
between  them.  During  this  confufion,  the  brigade 
of  the  body  guards,  who  were  in  referve,  advanced 
of  themfelves  towards  the  enemy.  The  Chevaliers 
de  Suzy  and  de  Saumery  were  there  mortally 
wounded.  Four  fquadrons  of  the  Gendarmerie 
arrived  almoft  at  this  moment  from  Douay,  and, 
notwithftanding  the  fatigue  of  a  march  of  feven 
h  agues,  haftened  towards  the  enemy.  All  thefe 
corps  were  received,  like  the  other,  with  the  fame 
intrepidity  and  running  fire.  The  young  Count 
de  Chevrier,  an  enfign,  was  killed,  and  on  the  very 
day  he  had  joined  his  company.  The  Chevalier 
de  Monaco,  fon  to  the  Duke  of  Valentinois,  was 
wounded  in  the  leg.  Monf.  du  Guefclin  received 
alfo  a  very  dangerous  wound.  The  carbineers 
gave  way,  having  loft  fix  officers,  and  ha4  twenty- 
one  wounded. 

Marlhal  Saxe,  though  quite  exhaufted,  keptftill 
on  harleback,  riding  through  the  ranks  in  the 
midft  of  the  firing.  He  paffed  under  die  front  o,f 
the  Englifh  column,  to  fee  with  his  own  eyes  all 
that  paffed  towards  the  left,  near  the  wood  of  Barri, 

They 
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They  made  the  fame  manoeuvre  there  as  on  the 
right;  but  attempted  in  vain  to  break  this  column. 

All  the  regiments  prefented  themfelves  one  after 
the  other;  and  the  Englilh  column,  facing  them 
on  all  fides,  placing  their  cannon  properly,  and 
firing  by  divifions,  kept  up  a  continual  fire  when 
they  were  attacked,  and,  after  the  attack,  left  off 
firing,  and  remained  immovable.  Some  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry  came  now  to  oppofe  this  column, 
by  the  foie  orders  of  their  commanders.  Marfhal 
Saxe  faw  one  of  them,  whole  ranks  of  which  fell 
before  the  enemy,  without  being  thrown  into  dis¬ 
order.  He  was  told  it  was  the  regiment  of  ma¬ 
rines  commanded. by  Monf.de  Guerchi.  xc  How 
<{  can  it  poffibly  happen,”  cried  he,  “  that  fuch 
“  troops  fhould  not  be  vidtorious !” 

The  regiment  of  Hainault  fuffered  equal  lofs. 
Their  colonel  was  the  fon  of  the  Prince  of  Craon, 
Governor  of  Tufcany.  He  was  killed  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment ;  and  his  lieutenant-colonel  died  of 
his  wounds  by  his  fide.  The  regiment  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  advanced,  and  loft  as  many  officers  and 
foldiers  as  that  of  Hainault :  it  was  led  on  by  the 
lieutenant-colonel,  Monf.  de  Solency,  whofe  bra¬ 
very  the  King  particularly  noticed  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  recompenfed  afterwards  by  making  him 
a  brigadier.  Some  Irifh  battalions  ran  to  attack 
the  column  in  flank ;  and  their  colonel,  M._  Dillon, 
was  killed.  Thus  no  corps,  no  attack,  had  been 
found  fufficient  to  penetrate  this  column,  becaufe 
nothing  was  done  in  concert,  and  all  at  once. 

Marfhal 
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Marftial  Saxe  repaffed  the  front  of  the  column, 
which  was  already  advanced  above  three  hundred 
paces  behind  the  redoubts  of  Eu  and  of  Fonter- 
noy.  He  went  to  fee  if  Fontenoy  ftill  held  out. 
Their  bullets  were  all  fpent,  and  they  returned 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  with  powder  only. 

Monfieur  du  Brocard,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  artillery,  and  many  of  the  officers,  were 
killed.  The  Marffial  begged  Count  d’Harcourt, 
whom  he  then  met,  to  go  and  conjure  the  King  to 
retire;  and  likewife  fent  orders  to  Count  de  la 
Mark,  who  guarded  Antoine,  to  repair  to  him 
with  the  regiment  of  Piedmont,  the  battle  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  loft  without  recovery.  They  collected 
together  the  cannon  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  taking  thofe  from  Fonte¬ 
noy,  although  the  bullets  were  arrived.  The  in* 
tention  of  Marfhal  Saxe  was  to  make,  if  pof- 
fible,  a  laft  effort  againft  the  Englifh  column, 
better  direded  and  more  general  than  the 
former. 

This  body  of  infantry  was  greatly  weakened, 
notwithftanding  its  depth  appeared  ftill  the  fame. 
They  were  even  aftonilhed  to  find  themfelves  iiv 
the  midft  of  the  French  without  any  cavalry  :  they 
feemed  to  remain  immovable,  and  no  longer  un¬ 
der  orders ;  but  they  kept  up  a  good  face,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  matters  of  the  field  of  battle.  If  the 
Dutch  had  paffed  between  the  redoubts  which  lay 
towards  Fontenoy  and  Antoine,  if  they  had  given 
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■proper  affiftance  to  the  Englilh,  no  refource  had 
been  left,  not  even  a  retreat  for  the  French  army, 
nor  probably  for  the  King  and  the  Dauphin.  The 
fuccefs  of  a  laft  attack  was  uncertain.  Marfhal 
Saxe,  who  faw  that  vidtory  or  an  entire  defeat  de¬ 
pended  upon  this  final  affault,  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  fure  retreat.  He  fent  a  fecond  order  to 
the  Count  de  la  Mark  to  evacuate  Antoine,  and 
to  advance  to  the  bridge  of  Calon.oe,  to  cover  that 
retreat  in  cafe  of  a  total  defeat. 

A  very  tumultuous  council  of  war  was  held  in 
the  prefence  of  the  King  and  he  was  entreated, 
on  the  advice  of  the  General,  and  in  the  name 
of  all  France,  not  to  expofe  himfeif  any  longer. 

The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  lieutenant-general,  and 
who  ferved  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  King,  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  inftant.  He  had  juft  been  recon¬ 
noitring  the  column  near  Fontenoy.  Having  alfo 
rode  up  and  down  on  all  fides  without  being 
wounded,  he  prefented  himfeif,  out  of  breath, 
fword-in-hand,  and  covered  with  duft.  “  What 
“  news  do  you  bring  ?”  faid  the  Marlhal — “What 
“  is  your  opinion  ?”  “  My  news,”  replied  the 

Duke  of  Richelieu,  “  is,  that  vidtory  is  in  our 
<(  power  i  and  my  opinion  is,  that  we  fhould  or- 
tc  der  four  pieces,  of  cannon  in  an  inftant  to  be 
<c  pointed  againft  the  front  of  the  column  ;  and 
“  that,  while  the  artillery  makes  it  give  way,  the 
<c  King’s  howfehold  and  the  other  troops  fhould 
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tc  furround  it:  we  muft  fall  upon  it  like  fa- 
ie  ragers.” 

Twenty  perfons  were  detached.  The  Duke  de 
Pequigni  (called  afterwards  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes} 
went  to  point  the  four  pieces,  which  were  placed 
diredtly  oppolite  to  the  Englilh  column.  The 
Duke  de  Richelieu  rode  full  ipeed,  in  the  King’s 
name,  to  order  his  houfehold  troops  to  march. 
He  gave  this  order  to  Monfieur  de  Montelfon,  who 
commanded  them.  The  Prince  of  Soubife  reaf- 
fembled  his  gens-d’armes ;  the  Duke  of  Chaulnes, 
his  light-horfe ;  all  thefe  formed  themfelves,  and 
marched.  Four  fquadrons  of  the  gens-d’armes 
advanced  on  the  right  of  the  King’s  houfehold  ; 
the  horfe- grenadiers  were  at  the  head,  under  Mon¬ 
fieur  de  Grille,  their  captain  ;  the  moufquetaires, 
commanded  by  Monfieur  de  Jumillac,  quickly 
joined  them. 

In  this  important  moment.  Count  d’Eu  and 
the  Duke  of  Biron  at  the  right  faw  with  regret  the 
troops  at  Antoine  quit  their  poll,  according  to  the 
pofitive  order  of  Marlhal  Saxe.  “  I  will  be 
“  anfwerable  for  your  difobedience,”  faid  the 
Duke  of  Biron  to  them :  “lam  fure  the  King 
**  will  approve  of  it,  efpecially  in  an  inftant  when 
“  the  face  of  affairs  is  going  to  change.  I  am 
{f  pofitive  that  Marlhal  Saxe  will  think  well  of  it.” 
The  Marlhal  arriving  at  the  place,  and  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  King’s  refolution,  arid  the'  willing- 
nefs  of  the  troops,  readily  yielded  to  the  meafure  : 

he 
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he  could  change  his  opinion  when  it  was  needful. 
He  made  the  regiment  of  Piedmont  re-enter  An-1 
toine,  and,  in  fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  conveyed 
nimfeif  rapidly  from  the  right  to  the  left  towards  the 
Irilh  brigades,  recommending  to  all  the  troops,  as 
he  paired  them,  to  make  no  more  falfe  fires,  but  to 
aft  in  concert. 

The  Duke  of  Biron,  Coamt  d’Eftrees,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Croilfy,  and  Count  de  Lovvendhal,  lieuteA 
nant-generals,  directed  this  new  attack.  Five 
fquadrons  of  Penthievre  followed  Monfieur  d6 
Croilfy  and  his  Tons.  The  regiments  of  Chabril- 
lant,  de  Brancas,  de  Brionne,  Aubeterre,  and 
Courten,  haftened  thither,  led  on  by  their  co¬ 
lonels.  The  regiment  of  Normandy,  and  the  car¬ 
bineers,  at  laft  penetrated  through  the  firft  ranks 
of  the  column,  and  revenged  the  death  of  their 
comrades  (lain  in  their  firft  attack.  The  Irifh  fe- 
conded  them.  The  column  was  attacked  at  once 
in  the  front  and  both  the  flanks. 

In  feven  or  eight  minutes  this  formidable  corps 
was  opened  on  all  fides  General  Ponfonby,  five 
colonels,  five  captains  of  the  guards,  and  a 'great 
number  of  officers,  were  killed.  The  Englilh  ral¬ 
lied,  but  were  obliged  to  retire  j  and  quitted  the 
field  of  battle  without  tumult,  without  confufion, 
and  were  overcome  with  honour. 

The  King  of  France  went  from  regiment  to 
regiment.  The  cries  of  “  Vidory  !”  and  “  Long 
live  the  Kingl  the  hats  thrown  up  in  the  air ;  the 
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ftandards  and  colours  pierced  with,  balls ;  the  reci¬ 
procal  felicitations  of  the  officers,  who  embraced 
each  other ;  formed  a  fcene  of  tumultuous  joy, 
which  every  one  partook  of.  The  King  alone 
remained  tranquil,  teftifying  his  fatisfadion,  and 
making  his  acknowledgements  to  all-  the  general 
officers,  and  to  the  commanders  of  every  corps  j 
ordering  great  care  to  be  taken  of  tfye  wounded, 
and  to  treat  his  enemies  as  his  own  fubjeds. 

Marfhal  Saxe  in  the  midft  of  his  triumph  went 
to  the  King.  He  found  ftrength  enough  to  em¬ 
brace  his  knees,  and  to  fay  thefe  words  :  “  Sire,  I 
"  have  lived  long  enough  !  I  have  not  wiffied  to 
"  furvive  this  day  but  to  fee  your  Majefty  vido- 
ff  rious.  You  fee,”  added  he,  "on  what  all  battles 
u  depend.”  The  King  lifted  him  up,  and  embraced 
him  tenderly. 

To  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  he  faid,  "  I  ffiall 
"  never  forget  the  important  fervices  that  you  have 
"done  me:”  he  faid  the  fame  to  the  Duke  de 
Biron.  Marffial  Saxe  then  faid  to  the  King, 
"  Sire,  I  muft  confefs  I  reproach  myfelf  for  one 
<c  fault.  I  ffiould  have  placed  another  redoubt  be- 
u  tween  the  wood  of  Barri  and  Fontenoy  ;  but  I 
"  could  not  fuppofe  that  there  were  generals  hardy 
"  enough  to  have  attempted  a^  jDaflage  at  that 
“  place.” 

The  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  followed  by  the 
moft  important  confequences  to  the  French. 
The  Engliffi  retired  towards  Bruffiels,  and  the 

French 
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French  advanced  to  Ghent,  after  defeating  a 
detachment  of  Englifh  at  Mele,  who  were  fent  to 
relieve  Ghent.  The  town  and  citadel  of  Tournay 
furrendered  in  a  few  days  after  the  battle.  The 
conqueft  of  Ghent  was  followed  by  that  of  Bruges, 
Aeth,  Oftcnd,  Dendermonde,  Oudenarde,  and 
JNieuport. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  fucceftes  of  France,  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  gained  an  advantage,  which 
cod  no  blood,  and  accomplilhed  her  chief  and 
mod  defirable  objedh  She  never  loft  hopes  of 
placing  the  Imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  her 
hufband,  even  in  the  life-time  of  Charles  VII. 
and,  after  the  death  of  this  Emperor,  lhe  believed 
herfelf  fure  of  it,  notwithftanding  the  King  of 
Pruftia  was  at  war  with  her,  that  the  Ele£tor-Pa- 
latine  refufed  his  confent,  and  a  French  army 
which  lay  near  Frankfort  might  obftruft  the  elec¬ 
tion:  This  vras  the  army  commanded  by  the 
Prince  de  Conti:  but  twenty  thoufand  men  had 
been  drawn  from  it,  to  increafe  the  army  at  Fon- 
tenoy.  The  Prince  could  not  prevent  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  troops  which  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary  had  in  this  part  of  Germany,  and  which  came 
and  covered  Frankfort,  where  the  election  was 
made  as  quietly  as  in  time  of  peace. 

Thus  France  failed  in  the  great  objefl  of  the 
war,  which  was  to  deprive  the  Houfe  of  Auftria 
of  the  Imperial  throne.  The  ele&ion  was  made 
September  13,  1745.  The  King  of  Pruftia  by 
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A-  D*  his  ambafladors  declared  the  eledtion  to  be  null 
v--v~— '  and  void.  The  Eledtor-Palatine,  whofe  countries 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  Auftrian  armies,  entered 
a  proteft  to  the  fame  purport.  The  eledtoral  am- 
bafiadors  of  thefe  two  Princes  retired  from  Frank¬ 
fort  ;  but  this  made  no  alteration  in  the  form  of 
the  eledtion,  becaufe  it  is  faid  in  the  Golden  Bulk 
“  That  if  the  Eledtors,  or  their  ambalTadors,  re- 
“  tire  from  the  place  of  eledtion  before  the  King 
a  of  the  Romans  the  future  Emperor  is  eledted, 
“  they  {hall  be  deprived  of  their  right  of  fuffrage 
“  for  that  time,  as  being  judged  to  have  aban- 
<c  doned  it.” 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  (now  Emprefs)  came 
to  Frankfort,  to  enjoy  her  triumph  and  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  her  hufband.  She  faw  from  a  balcony  the 
ceremony  of  the  entry,  and  was  the  firft  who  cried, 
Oftober  1, ct  Long  live  the  Emperor !”  and  all  the  people 
I745'  anfwered  with  acclamations  of  joy  and  affedtion. 
This  was  the  happieft  day  of  her  life.  Afterwards 
fhe  went  to  fee  her  army  ranged  in  order  of 
battle  near  Heidelberg,  to  the  number  of  fixty 
thoufand  men.  The  Emperor  her  fpoufe  received 
her  fword-in-hand  at  the  head  of  the  army.  She 
paffed  between  the  lines,  faluted  every  body,  dined 
under  a  tent,  and  ordered  a  florin  to  be  diftributed 
to  every  foldier. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  Princefs,  and  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  that  difturbed  her  reign,  that  the  moft  lucky 
tvents  were  balanced  on  all  Tides  by  equal  dif- 
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graces.  The  Emperor  Charles  VII.  loft  Bava-  A*  D- 
ria  at  the  time  they  were  crowning  him  Emperor; 
and  the  Queen  of  Hungary  loft  a  battle  while  (he 
was  preparing  the  coronation  of  her  hufband 
Francis  T.  The  King  of  Pruffia  was  again  vidlor 
at  Sore,  near  the  fource  of  the  Elbe. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  great  perplexities,  an  un-  The  Cnna 

,  ,  ~  r  •  i-  •  .  ,  Signior  of- 

precedented  offer  of  a  mediation  was  received,  fershisme- 
which  could  not  be  expe&ed :  this  was  from  thed'aU0IU 
Grand  Turk.  His  prime  minifter  wrote  to  all 
the  Chriftian  Courts  which  were  at  war,  and  ex¬ 
horted  them  to  ceafe  the  effufion  of  human  blood, 
and  offered  the  mediation  of  his  mafter.  Such 
an  offer  had  no  confequences;  but  at  lead  it  ought 
to  have  ferved  to  make  fo  many  Chriftian  Powers 
recolledt  themfelves,  ivho,  having  begun  a  war 
through  intereft,  had  continued  it  through  ob- 
ftinacy,  and  would  finifh  it  only  through  necef- 
fity. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  took  other  meafures  to 
bring  about  the  peace,  and  to  preferve  Silefia. 

His  troops  completely  beat  the  Auftrians  and 
Saxons  at  the  gates  of '  Drefden ;  and  he  entered 
that  city  at  the  head  of  ten  battalions  and  ten  fqua- 
drons;  difarmed  three  regiments  of  the  militia 
which  compofed  the  garrjfon  ;  went  to  the  palace, 
where  he  vifited  the  two  Princes  and  the  three 
Princeffes,  the  children  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
who  refided  in  it;  embraced  them,  and  (hewed 
them  all  the  marks  of  tendernefs  and  regard,  which 
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A’7®‘  might  be  expeCted  from  the  mod  polite  man  of 
* — his  age.  He  ordered  the  (hops  and  warehoufes 
which  had  been  (hut  up  to  be  opened  ;  gave  a  din¬ 
ner  to  all  the  foreign  .  minifiers;  had  an  Italian 
opera  played;  in  fine,  it  was  fcarcely  perceptible 
that  the  town  was  in  the  power  of  the  con¬ 
queror  ;  and  the  taking  of  Drefden  was  figna- 
lized  only  by  the  entertainments  that  he  gave 
there. 

peace  be-  But  what  was  ftill  more  extraordinary,  he  en- 
fiaandAuf- tcred  Drefden  only  on  the  1 8th  of  December, 
1746,  and  made  a  peace  there  with  Auftria  and 
Saxony  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  leaving 
all  the  weight  of  the  war  upon  the  King  of 
France. 

Maria-Therefa  in  this  fecond  peace  renounced 
with  reluCtance  her  pretenfions  to  Silefia ;  and 
Frederick  gave  her  no  other  advantage  than  the 
acknowledgment  of  Francis  I.  for  Emperor. 
The  Eledor- Palatine,  as  a  contracting  party  in  the 
treaty,  acknowledged  the  fame ;  and  it  coft  the 
King  of  Poland,  EleCtor  of  Saxony,  only  one 
million  of  crowns,  German  money,  which  he  was 
to  give  to  the  conqueror,  with  intereft  to  the  day 
of  payment. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  returned  to  Berlin,  where 
he  applied  himfelf  folely  to  perfecting  the  laws, 
and  the  encouragement  of  arts  in  his  dominions. 
He  'palled  all  of  a  fudden  from  the  tumults  of  war 
to  a  philofophical  retirement.  He  clofely  applied 
'  «•  '  *  himfelf 
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himfelf  to  poetry,  to  eloquence,  and  hiftory  ;  all 
which  were  equally  parts  of  his  character. 

The  King  of  France,  deprived  a  fecond  time  of 
this  important  fuccour,  neverthelefs  ftill  continued 
his  conquefts.  The  objed  of  the  war  now,  on  the 
part  of  France,  was  to  force  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  by  her  Ioffes  in  Flanders,  to  cede  what  Ihe 
difputed  in  Italy,  and  to  oblige  the  States-General 
at  leaft  to  return  to  that  neutrality  from  which  they 
had  departed. 

1  he  Queen  of  Hungary  wanted  to  make  reta¬ 
liation  upon  France  for  the  lofs  Hie  had  fuftained 
from  the  King  of  Prufila.  This  projed,  though 
impradicable,  was  approved  of ;  for  there  are  fea- 
fons  when  all  the  world  are  blind.  The  empire 
given  to  Francis  I.  encouraged  them  to  think  that 
the  Circles  would  determine  to  take  up  arms 
againft  France;  and  the  Court  of  Vienna  fpared  no 
pains  to  engage  them  in  fuch  a  meafure ;  but  the 
empire  remained  neuter. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary,  now  Emprefs- Queen, 
trufted  the  fafety  of  the  Low  Countries  to  the 
Eaglifh  and  Dutch.  In  the  middle  of  winter, 
that  is,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1746,  Marlhal 
Saxe  commenced  the  fiege  of  Bruffels ;  which  he 
took  in  about  three  weeks. 

The  Prince  of  Conti  had  under  his  command  a 
feparate  body  of  the  army,  with  which  he  invefted 
Mons  on  the  feventh  of  July,  the  capital  of  Auf- 
trian  Hainault ;  twelve  battalions,  which  defended 
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^746  ’  fervinS  t0  increafe  the  number  of  prifoners  of 
war,  half  of  whom  were  Dutch.  The  Auftrians 
the  French  never  loft  fo  many  places,  nor  the  Dutch  fo  many 
*n  Flanders‘ foldiers.  St.  Guiliain  ftiared  the  fame  fate,  and 
Charleroy  foon  followed:  the  lower  town  was  taken 
by  afiault,  the  trenches  being  opened  only  two 
days.  The  Marquis  (afterwards  Marfhal)  de  la 
Fare  took  poffeffion  of  Charleroy  upon  the  fame 
conditions  as  were  impofed  on  the  other  towns  that 
had  made  any  refiftance ;  that  is,  the  garrifon  were 
made  prifoners.  The  grand  project  was  to  go  to 
Maeftricht,  from  whence  they  could  eafily  com¬ 
mand  the  United  Provinces ;  but  to  leave  nothing 
behind  in  Flanders,  it  was  necefiary  to  lay  fiege 
to  the  important  town  of  Namur.  Prince 
Charles,  who  at  that  time  commanded  the  army, 
made  every  poffible  effort  to  prevent  the  fiege,  but 
in  vain. 

The  Prince  de  Gavres  was  Governor  for  the 
Emprefs  -  Queen ;  but  the  Dutch,  who  were  in 
garrifon,  neither  paid  him  obedience  nor  refpefb. 
The  trenches  were  opened  before  Namur  on  the 
10th  of  September,  and  the  town  capitulated  on 
the  19th,  1746. 

After  the  taking  of  Namur,  it  remained  either 
to  difperfe  or  beat  the  allied  army,  which  was  en¬ 
camped  at  that  time  on  this  fide  the  Meufe,  ha¬ 
ving  Maeftricht  on  the  right,  and  Liege  on  the 
left.  The  two  armies  obferved  each  other’s  mo¬ 
tions. 
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tions,  and  had  many  fkirmiffies  for  feveral  days ;  d* 
the  Jar  dividing  them.  v— » 

Marffial  Saxe,  intending  to  come  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  marched  towards  the  enemy  on  the  1 1  th  of 
Ottober,  at  break  of  day,  in  ten  columns.  The 
two  armies  were  feen  from  the  fuburbs  of  Liege, 
as  from  an  amphitheatre.  The  French  were  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  ftrong,  and  the  allies 
only  eighty  thoufand.  The  prefent  method  of  at¬ 
tacking  an  army  is  the  fame  as  that  of  a  town,  bat¬ 
tering  it  with  cannon.  The  allies  had  to  fear,  that, 
after  being  driven  from  the  villages,  they  could 
not  pafs  the  river.  Thus  they  rifked  their  total 
deftru&ion,  which  was  what  Marfhal  Saxe  wiffied 
for. 

The  only  general  officer  that  tfee  French  loft  in 
this  engagement  was  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  ne¬ 
phew  to  the  famous  Archbiffiop  of  Cambray. 

This  battle  was  only  blood  fpilt  in  vain,  and 
one  calamity  more  ;  for  both  parties  neither  gained 
nor  loft  ground,  and  each  took  their  former  quarters. 

The  beaten  army  advanced  even  clofe  to  Tongres  j 
the  vidlorious  one  paffed  by  way  of  Louvain  into 
the  midft  of  its  conquefts,  and  retired  to  enjoy  the 
fweets  of  a  repofe  which  the  feafon  commonly  re¬ 
quires  in  thefe  countries,  to  wait  the  return  of  the 
fpring,  in  order  to  renew  thofe  cruelties  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  which  the  winter  only  fufpended. 

The  Houfe  of  France  loft  more  in  Italy  than  it  oiftrefles  in 
gained  in  Flanders  j  and  thefe  Ioffes  feenaed  to  t>eluly' 
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more  irreparable  than  their  fuccefs  in  Flanders  ap¬ 
peared  ufeful,  becaufe  the  eftablilhment  of  Don 
Philip  was  then  the  true  object  of  the  war.  If 
they  were  conquered  in  Italy,  they  had  no  refource 
left  for  this  eftablilhment ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to 
have  been  victorious  in  Flanders.  In  effeCt,  Spain 
was  become  the  principal  party  in  the  war.  By 
fea  and  by  land  the  war  was  carried  on  folely  for 
her  j  and  lhe  never  loft  fight  of  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  the  Milanefe.  Of  fo  many  dominions  difputed 
with  the  heirefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  there  re¬ 
mained  only  thefe  provinces  of  Italy  to  which  any 
claims  could  be  laid. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  this  war 
was  the  only  one  in  which  France  was  barely  an 
auxiliary.  She  was  no  more  in  the  caufe  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VII.  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  in  that  of  the  Infant  Don  Philip  till  the 
peace. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1745  in 
Italy,  appearances  were  favourable  for  France. 
Don  Philip’s  army,  which  defcended  with  the 
French  from  the  Alps,  joined  to  the  Genoefe 
troops,  was  reputed  to  eonfift  of  eighty  thoufand 
men  ;  that  of  Count  de  Gages,  who  had  purfued 
the  Germans  to  the  environs  of  Rome,  advanced, 
and  with  the  Neapolitan  army  was  about  thirty 
thoufand  ftrong.  This  was  juft  at  the  time  that 
the  King  of  Pruflia,  operating  on  the  fide  of 
Saxony,  and  the  Prince  of  Conti  on  the  Rhine, 
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prevented  the  Auftrian  forces  from  fuccouring 
Italy.  The  Genoefe  even  had  the  boldnefs  to  de¬ 
clare  war  in  form  againft  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
The  defign  was,  that  the  Spanifh  and  Neapolitan 
army  fhould  join  the  French  and  Spanifh  forces  in 
the  Milanefe. 

About  the  month  of  March,  1745,  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  Count  de  Gages,  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanifh  and  Neapolitan  army,  had  purfued  the 
Auftrians  from  the  environs  of  Rome  to  Rimini, 
from  Rimini  to  Cefene,  to  Imola,  to  Forli,  to  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  at  laft,  quite  to  Modena. 

Marlhal  Maillebois,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Villars,  appointed  captain-general  of  Don  Philip’s 
army,  arrived  foon  after,  by  the  way  of  Vinti- 
miglia  and  Oneglia,  and  came  down  towards 
Montferrat  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  at 
the  head  of  the  Spaniards  and  French. 

From  the  fmall  principality  of  Oneglia  there  is 
a  defcent  into  the  marquifate  of  Final,  which  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Genoa,  and  is 
the  entrance  into  Mantuan  Montferrat,  a  country 
thick  fet  with  rocks,  which  are  a  continuation  of 
the  Alps.  After  marching  through  the  valleys 
between  thefe  rocks,  the  fertile  country  of  Alex¬ 
andria  prefents  itfelfj  and  the  diredt  road  to  Milan 
is  from  Alexandria  to  Tortona.  Some  miles  far¬ 
ther  is  the  paflage  of  the  Po :  next,  Pavia  appears 
upon  the  Tefino;  and  from  Pavia  it  is  but  a  day’s 
journey  to  the  famous  city  of  Milan,  which  is  not 
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fortified,  and  always  fends  its  keys  to  whomfoever 
wnr'w*  paffes  theTefino;  but  which  has  a  very  ftrong 
caflle,  capable  of  making  a  very  vigorous  and  long 
refiftance. 

To  feize  on  this  country,  it  is  only  neceffary  to 
make  forced  marches  :  to  keep  a  fharp  look-out  to 
the  right  and  left  is  expedient,  over  a  vaft  extent  of 
country;  alfo  to  be  matter  of  the  courfe  of  the  Po, 
from  Cafal  to  Cremona ;  and  to  guard  the  Oglio, 
a  river  which  falls  from  the  Alps  of  the  Tirol ;  or 
at  leaft  to  be  in  poft'eflion  of  Lodi,  Crema,  and 
Pizzighitona,  in  order  to  block  up  the  road  againft 
the  Germans  who  may  arrive  from  Trentin  this 
way.  In  fine,  a  free  communication  more  efpe- 
cially  mutt  be  had  behind  thefe  places  with  the 
river  of  Genoa  ;  that  is  to  fay,  with  the  ftrait  pafs 
which  runs  by  the  fide  of  the  fea,  from  Antibes  to 
Monaco  and  Vintimiglia,  in  order  to  have  a  fure 
retreat  in  cafe  of  misfortune.  All  the  pofts  of  this 
country  are  known  and  diftinguifhed  by  as  many 
battles  as  the  territory  of  Flanders. 

This  Italian  campaign,  which  finifhed  fo  unhap¬ 
pily,  commenced  with  one  of  the  moft  brilliant 
manoeuvres  that  ever  was  performed ;  and  which 
would  fuffice  to  have  eftablifhed  a  memorable 
glory,  if  great  a&ions  were  not  in  thefe  times  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  vaft  multitude  of  the  battles  ;  and,  be- 
fides,  if  this  happy  event  had  not  been  followed 
by  difafters. 

The 
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The  King  of  Sardinia,  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
five  thoufand  men,  and  Count  Schulen'ourgh  with 
a  number  of  Auftrians  pretty  nearly  equal,  were 
entrenched  in  a  creek  or  bay  which  was  formed  by 
the  Tanaro,  near  where  it  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Po,  between  Valentia  and  Alexandria. 

Marfhal  Maillebois,  who  commanded  the  French 
army,  and  Count  Gages,  General  of  the  Spanifh. 
troops,  croffed  the  Tanaro  with  the  water  up  to 
their  middle.  They  forced  the  camp  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  towards 
Cafal  in  Piedmont ;  by  which  means  they  became 
mailers  of  the  entire  courfe  of  the  Po. 

The  Infant  Don  Philip  was  in  poffeffion  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  but  not  of  the  caftle.  His  mother,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  ordered  him  pofitively  to  attack  it. 
Marfhal  Maillebois  wrote  thus  in  the  month  of 
December,  1745:  <c  I  forefee  a  total  deftruction, 
«  if  we  obftinately  remain  in  the  Milanefe.”  The 
Spanifh  Council  perfifted  in  it,  and  all  was  loft. 

The  troops  of  the  Emprefs  Queen  on  one  fide, 
and  the  Piedmontefe  on  the  other,  gained  ground 
every  where.  The  furrender  of  places  and  redou¬ 
bled  Ioffes  greatly  diminifhed  the  combined  armies 
of  France  and  Spain  ;  and,  at  laft,  the  fatal  battle 
of  Placentia,  fought  June  16,  reduced  them  to 
leave  Italy  with  difficulty,  and  in  a  deplorable  con¬ 
dition. 

This  battle  was  the  longeft  and  moft  bloody  of 
all  the  war.  Marfhal  Maillebois  begun  the  attack 
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three  hours  before  day,  and  remained  conqueror 
v-J  a  long  time  on  the  right  wing,  which  he  com¬ 
manded  j  but  the  left  wing  of  the  army  being  fur- 
rounded  by  a  fuperior  number  of  Auftrians,  was 
entirely  defeated  ;  and  after  nine  hours  combat  they 
.  were  obliged  to  retire  under  Placentia. 

If  the  ancient  method  of  clofe  fighting  were  in 
pradfice,  an  engagement  of  nine  hours,  battalion 
again!!  battalion,  fquadron  again!!  fquadron,  and 
man  to  man,  would  deftroy  whole  armies,  and  Eu¬ 
rope  would  have  been  depopulated  by  the  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  battles  that  have  been  fought  in 
our  days  :  but,  in  thefe  combats,  they  feldom  clofe. 
Mufkets  and  cannon  are  lefs  deftrudfive  than  the 
pike  or  the  fword  were  formerly.  They  are  a  long 
time  even  without  firing ;  and  in  the  enclofed 
country  of  Italy,  where  they  fire  through  hedges, 
a  great  deal  of  time  is  loft  in  feizing  a  trifling  poft, 
in  pointing  the  cannon,  in  forming  and  reforming  : 
thus  nine  hours  of  battle  are  not  fo  many  hours  of 
deftrud!ion. 

The  lofs  of  the  Spaniards,  of  the  French,  and 
fome  Neapolitan  regiments,  amounted,  however, 
to  above  eight  thoufand  men  killed  and  wounded, 
befides  four  thoufand  being  made  prifoners.  At 
laft,  the  army  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  arrived,  and 
then  the  danger  was  doubled  ;  for  the  whole  army 
of  the  three  Powers  of  France,  Spain,  and  Naples, 
were  in  danger  of  being  made  prifoners. 
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At  this  unfortunate  jun&ure,  the  Infant  Don 
Philip  received  a  piece  of  news,  which,  according 
to  all  appearances,  was  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  his 
misfortunes.  This  was  the  death  of  his  father, 
Philip  V.  King  of  Spain.  The  conqueft  of  Oran 
from  the  Moors  ;  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
taken  from  the  Auftrians,  and  placed  upon  the 
head  of  his  fon  Don  Carlos;  fignalized  his  reign: 
and,  fome  time  before  his  death,  he  flattered  him- 
felf  with  feeing  the  Milanefe,  Parma,  and  Pla¬ 
centia,  fubmit  to  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  his  other 
fon  by  his  fecond  marriage  with  the  Princefs  of 
Parma. 

Precipitated,  like  other  Princes,  into  thofe  great 
defigns  which  put  all  Europe  in  motion,  he  expe¬ 
rienced  more  than  any  one  the  vanity  of  grandeur, 
and  the  grievous  neceffity  of  facrificing  fo  many 
thoufands  of  men  to  interefts  which  change  every 
day.  Difgufted  with  fovereignty,  he  had  abdicated 
the  throne  in  favour  of  his  el  deft  fon  Don  Louis, 
and  reaflfumed  it  again  after  the  death  of  that 
Prince  ;  always  ready  to  quit  it,  as  having  expe¬ 
rienced  nothing  but  the  bitternefs  that  is  attached 
to  human  life,  even  in  the  midft  of  arbitrary 
power. 

This  great  army,  which  was  to  fubdue  Italy, 
retired  immediately  to  Gavi,  towards  the  confines 
of  the  Genoefe.  The  Infant  and  the  Duke  of 
Modena  went  to  Genoa ;  but  inftead  of  being  fe- 
cure  there,  their  alarms  were  augmented.  Genoa 
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was  blocked  up  by  an  Englifh  fleet ;  and  they  had 
no  provifions  to  fuppcrt  the  few  cavalry  that  ftill 
remained.  Forty  thoufand  Auftrians,  and  twenty 
thoufand  Piedmontefe,  approached  it.  If  they  re¬ 
mained  in  Genoa,  they  might  have  defended  it; 
but  they  abandoned  the  counties  of  Nice,  Savoy, 
and  Provence,  The  Marquis  de  la  Mina,  a  new 
Spanifh  general,  was  fent  tofave  the  remains  of  the 
army.  The  Genoefe  befought  him  to  flay,  but 
they  could  obtain  nothing. 

Genoa  is  not  a  city  that  ought,  like  Milan,  to 
carry  its  keys  to  whomfoever  approaches  it  with  an 
army.  Befides  the  works  of  the  city,  there  is  a 
fecond  rampart,  of  more  than  two  leagues  extent, 
formed  by  a  chain  of  rocks.  Beyond  this  double  en- 
clofure,  theAppennine  mountains  in  every  part  ferve 
it  as  a  fort  fleation.  The  poft  of  the  Bochetta, 
by  which  the  enemy  advanced,  had  been  deemed 
always  impregnable;  yet  the  troops  which  guarded 
this  pofl:  made  no  reflflance,  but  went  and  joined 
the  fhattered  army  of  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
which  had  filed  off  by  Vintimiglia.  The  confter- 
nation  of  the  Genoefe  would  not  permit  them  even 
to  attempt  a  defence.  They  had  a  confiderable 
artillery,  and  the  enemy  no  cannon  at  all;  but 
they  did  not  wait  its  arrival,  and  terror  precipitated 
them  into  every  extremity  they  had  reafon  to  fear. 
The  fenate  difpatched  four  fenators  to  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains,  where  the  Auftrians  were  en¬ 
camped,  to  receive  from  General  Brown,  and  the 

Marquis 
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Marquis  de  Botta,  d’ Adorno,  a  Milanefe,  the 
Emprefs-Queen’s  lieutenant-general,  the  terms 
they  would  be  pleafed  to  grant.  They  confented 
to  furrender  the  pofiefiion  of  the  town,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  to  deliver  up  their  own  foldiers,  with 
the  French  and  Spanith  prii'oners  of  war  ;  and  to 
yield  up  all  the  effects  belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Naples.  They  ftipulated  alfb, 
that  four  fenators  fhould  be  delivered  up  as  hof- 
tages  at  Milan ;  that  they  Ihould  pay  upon  the 
fpot  fifty  thoufand  Genovins,  which  make  about 
four  hundred  thoufand  French  livres,  till  the  con¬ 
queror  fhould  impofe  fuch  taxes  as  he  thought 
proper. 

It  was  remembered  that  Louis  XIV.  had  for¬ 
merly  exacted  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  that  he, 
with  four  fenators,  Ihould  repair  to  Verfailles,  and 
make  an  apology  to  him.  To  the  Emprefs-Queen 
they  added  two  more  ;  but  (he  placed  her  glory  in 
refufing  what  Louis  had  exacted.  She  was  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  there  was  little  honour  in  humbling  the 
weak,  and  only  thought  of  raifing  heavy  contribu¬ 
tions  on  them,  which  Ihe  had  more  need  of  than  the 
vain  ambition  of  feeing  the  Doge  of  the  little  re¬ 
public  of  Genoa,  with  fix  Genoefe,  at  the  feet  of 
the  Imperial  throne. 

Genoa  was  taxed  at  twenty-four  millions  of 
livres  ;  enough  to  ruin  it  totally.  This  republic 
little  thought,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  the 
fuccefllon  of  the  Hjufe  of  Aultria,  that  Ihe  Ihould 

be 
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f‘J?'  te  made  the  vkftim  of  it :  but  when  Europe  takes 
w*y«w  arms,  there  is  no  little  ftate  which  ought  not  to 

tremble. 

The  Auftrian  power,  reduced  in  Flanders,  l?ut 
victorious  in  the  Alps,  was  only  embarraflfed  about 
the  choice  of  the  conquefts  ffie  might  make  to¬ 
wards  Italy.  It  appeared  equally  eafy  to  enter 
Naples  or  Provence ;  but  it  would  have  been  eafier 
to  have  kept  Naples.  The  Auftrian  Council  be¬ 
lieved,  that,  after  having  taken  Toulon  and  Mar- 
feilles,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  reducing 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and  that  the  paffage  to  the  Alps 
might  be  cut  off  from  the  French. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1746,  Marfhal  Maille- 
bois  was  upon  the  V ar,  which  feparates  France  from 
Piedmont,  with  not  quite  eleven  thoufand  men. 
The  Marquis  de  la  Mina  did  not  bring  back  nine 
thoufand.  The  Spanifh  General  feparated  them 
from  the  French,  and  turned  towards  Savoy  by  the 
way  of  Dauphiny  ;  for  the  Spaniards  were  always 
matters  of  this  duchy,  which  they  were  willing  to 
preferve  by  abandoning  the  reft. 

The  conquerors  paffed  the  Var,  with  near  forty 
thoufand  men.  The  remains  of  the  French  army 
retired  into  Provence,  in  want  of  every  thing ; 
half  the  officers  on  foot ;  without  ammunition,  or 
implements  for  deftroying  the  bridges,  and  fhort 
of  provifions. 

The  flames  of  war  which  began  towards  the  Da¬ 
nube,  and  aimoft  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  had 
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at  firft  the  appearance  only  of  a  few  months  dura¬ 
tion,  had  reached  after  fix  years  the  coafts  of 
France.  Almoll  all  Provence  was  become  a  prey 
to  the  Auftrians.  On  one  fide,  their  detachments 
defolated  Dauphiny  ;  on  the  other,  they  paflfed 
beyond  the  Durance.  Vence  and  Grace  were 
abandoned  to  pillage.  The  Englifh  made  de- 
fcents  into  Brittany,  and  their  fleet  anchored  be¬ 
fore  Toulon  and  Marfeilles,  to  aftift  their  allies 
in  taking  thofe  two  cities,  while  other  fquadrons 
attacked  the  French  poffeffions  in  Afia  and  Ame¬ 
rica. 

It  was  neceflary  to  fave  Provence.  Marfhal 
Belleifle  was  fent  there  to  repair  the  evils  of  war. 
He  faw  nothing  but  defolation ;  a  frightened  mi¬ 
litia  $  {battered  regiments  without  diicipline,  who 
tore  the  very  hay  and  firaw  from  each  other;  the 
fumpter-mufes  dying  for  want  of  food,  the  enemy 
having  ranfacked  and  devoured  every  thing  from 
the  Var  to  the  rivers  d’Argent  and  Durance.  The 
Infant  Don  Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  were 
in  the  town  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  where  they 
waited  the  efforts  of  France  and  Spain  to  releafe 
them  from  their  cruel  fituation. 

Their  refources  were  yet  at  a  diftanee;  their 
wants  and  dangers  prefling.  The  Marfhal  found 
great  difficulty  to  borrow  in  his  own  name  fifty 
thoufand  crowns,  to  fupply  the  mod  urgent  oc- 
cafions ;  and  was  obliged  to  perform  the  offices  of 
Commiffary  and  Comptroller.  Afterwards,  in 
Yol.  IV,  B  b  proportion 
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d.  proportion  as  the  government  fent  him  Tome  bat- 
i— v— ->  talions  and  fquadrons,  he  took  poffeflion  of  pofts, 
by  means  of  which  he  (topped  the  progrefs  of  the 
Auftrians  and  Piedmontefe. 

In  the  beginning  of  January,  1747,  finding 
himfelf  fixty  battalions  and  twenty-two  fquadrons 
ftrong,  and  being  feconded  by  the  Marquis  de  la 
Mina,  who  furni(hed  him  with  four  or  fivethou- 
fand  Spaniards,  he  faw  himfelf  in  a  condition  of 
driving  the  enemy  out  of  Provence,  by  purfuing 
them  from  poft  to  poft.  They  were  ftill  more 
embarrafted  than  he,  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
provifions.  This  eflfential  article  renders  the 
greateft  part  of  invafions  abortive.  They  had 
been  furniihed  at  firit  with  provifions  from  Genoa  j 
but  the  furprifing  revolution  of  that  place  at  this 
Resolution  time,  which  all  hiftory  cannot  parallel,  deprived 
pt  G.-ieu.  tjiem  0p  a  nece|pary  fupport,  and  by  that  means 
obliged  them  to  return  to  Italy. 

This  revolution  of  Genoa  was  as  important  as  it 
was  unTorefeen. 

The  Auftrians  ufed  the  rights  of  vitftory  with 
rigour ;  and  the  Genoefe  having  exhaufted  their 
refources,  and  paid  all  their  ftock  out  of  St. 
George’s  bank,  which  was  fixteen  millions,  re- 
quefted  a  releafe  for  the  other  eight :  but  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1746,  it  was  fignified  to  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Emprefs-Queen,  that  they  mud 
not  only  difcharge  that  fum,  but  alfo  pay  about 
the  fame  fum  for  the  maintenance  of  nine  regi¬ 
ments 
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ments  quartered  in  the  fuburbs  and  neighbouring 
villages. 

On  the  publication  of  thefe  orders,  defpair 
feized  all  the  inhabitants.  Their  commerce  was 
funk ;  their  credit  left ;  their  bank  exhaufted  ; 
their  magnificent  country-houfes,  which  embel- 
ljflied  the  environs  of  Genoa,  pillaged  j  the  inha¬ 
bitants  treated  by  the  foldiers  as  (laves :  in  fhorc, 
they  had  nothing  more  to  lofe,  except  their  lives  ; 
and  there  was  not  a  Genoefe  who  at  laft  did  not 
appear  fully  determined  to  facrifice  even  life  itfelf, 
rather  than  bear  any  longer  a  treatment  fo  Ihame- 
ful  and  fevere. 

Genoa,  thus  enflaved,  Hill  reckoned  among  her 
difgraces  the  lofs  of  the  kingdom  of  Corfica,  which 
had  fo  long  revolted  again-ft  them  and  the  mal¬ 
contents  of  which  would,  without  doubt,  be 
for  ever  fupported  by  the  conquerors.  Corfica, 
which  complained  of  being  opprefifed  by  Genoa  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Genoa  was  by  the  Auftrians, 
rejoiced,  in  this  chaos  of  revolutions,  at  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  their  mailers.  This  additional  weight 
of  calamity  was  felt  only  by  the  Senate,  which,  in 
lofing  Corfica,  loft  nothing  but  a  phantom  of  au¬ 
thority  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  Genoefe  were  vidims 
to  thofe  real  afflictions  which  fiavery  brings  along 
with  it. 

Some  of  the  Senators  fomented  fecretly  and 
artfully  the  defperate  refolutions  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  feemed  difpofed  to  take,  in  which  they  had 

B  b  2  occafion 
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occafion  for  the  greateft  circumfpeftion  j  becaufe, 
in  all  appearance,  a  rafh  and  ill-fupported  revolt 
would  bring  deftru&ion  on  the  town  and  fenate. 
The  emiHarieE.  of  the  Senators  contented  them- 
felves  with  faying  to  the  moft  reputable  of  the 
people,  “  How  long  is  it  that  you  will  wait  for  the 

Auftrians  to  cut  your  throats  in  the  arms  of 
te  your  wives  and  children,  and  rob  you  of  that 
“  fmall  remainder  of  fubfiftence  which  you  have 
<c  left  ?  Their  troops  are  difperfed  without  the 
te  walls  ;  and  in  the  town  only  a  few  remain,  who 
“  keep  the  guard  of  your  gates.  You  are  here 
tc  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand  capable  of  a  coup- 
((  de-main  ; — is  it  not  better  to  die  than  to  behold 
“  the  ruin  of  your  country  ?”  Many  fuch  difcourfes 
animated  the  people ;  but  as  yet  they  did  not  dare 
to  ftir,  nor  had  any  one  the  courage  to  ere6t  the 
ftandard  of  liberty. 

The  Auftrians  took  cannon  and  mortars  from 
the  arfenal  of  Genoa  for  the  expedition  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  and  made  the  inhabitants  draw  them  j  who 
murmured,  but  (till  obeyed.  An  Auftrian  Cap¬ 
tain,  on  December  5,  1746,  having  rudely  ftruck 
one  of  them  who  did  not  pull  ftrong  enough,  this 
moment  was  a  fignal  for  the  people  to  aflemble ; 
all  was  in  motion ;  and  they  armed  'themfelves 
with  every  thing  they  could  find,  ftones,  flicks, 
fwords,  mufkets,  and  all  forts  of  inftruments. 
Thefe  people,  who,  when  the  enemy  was  at  a  great 
diftance,  had  not  the  leaft  thought  of  defending  their 

city. 
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city,  now  began  to  defend  it  when  that  enemy  was 
mailer  of  it.  The  Marquis  de  Botta  thought 
this  commotion  would  fubfide  of  itfelf,  and  that 
fear  would  foon  take  place  of  this  tranfitory  fury  j 
fo  that  the  next  day  he  contented  himfelf  with  re¬ 
inforcing  the  guards  at  the  gates,  and  fending  a 
few  detachments  into  the  ilreets.  The  people  re- 
aflembled  in  greater  numbers  than  the  day  before, 
ran  to  the  pal  ice,  and  demanded  of  the  Doge  the 
arms  that  were  depofited  there,  who  made  no  an- 
fwer ;  but  the  domeitics  (hewed  them  another  ma¬ 
gazine,  to  which  they  fled,  forced  it  open,  and 
armed  themfelves.  An  hundred  officers  diilri- 
buted  themfelves  in  the  market-place  ■,  the  ilreets 
were  barricaded  ;  and  the  order  wh;ch  the  Auf- 
trians  endeavoured  as  much  as  poffible  to  reilore 
in  this  fudden  and  furious  infurredlion,  by  no  means 
abated  the  ardour  of  the  Genoefe. 

It  appears,  that  on  this  and  the  following  days 
the  confternation  which  had  fo  long  diipirited  the 
minds  of  the  Genoefe,  had  got  pofleffion  of  the 
Germans.  They  did  not  attempt  to  quell  the 
people  with  regular  troops,  but  left  them  to  in- 
creafe  their  numbers,  and  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  gates  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Mi¬ 
chael. 

The  Senate,  not  yet  certain  that  the  people 
would  be  able  to  fupport  what  they  had  fo  well 
begun,  fent  a  deputation  to  the  Auilrian  General. 
The  Marquis  de  Botta  was  negociating  when  he 

B  b  3  ihould 
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fhould  have  taken  up  arms,  and  told  the  Senators 
that  they  fhould  arm  the  Genoefe  troops  which 
were  left  difarmed  in  the  town,  join  the  Auftrians, 
and  fall  upon  the  rebels  at  a  fignal  he  fhould  give  : 
but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Senate  of 
Genoa  fhould  join  the  oppreffors  of  their  country 
to  deftroy  its  defenders,  and  complete  its  ruin. 

The  Germans,  depending  on  the  intelligences 
they  had  in  the  town,  advanced  (December  9, 
1746)  to  the  gate  of  Bifagno  by  the  fuburb  of  that 
name  ;  but  were  received  by  a  difcharge  of  can¬ 
non  and  mufquetry.  The  inhabitants  of  Genoa 
now  compofed  an  army,  beat  the  drum  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  people,  and  ordered  all  the  citizens 
under  pain  of  death  to  appear  in  arms,  and  range 
themfelves  under  the  ftandards  of  their  refpedtive 
quarters.  The  Germans  were  attacked  in  the  fu- 
burbs  of  Bifagno  and  of  St.  Pierre  des  Arenes  at 
once ;  the  alarm-bell  was  heard  at  the  fame  time 
in  all  the  villages  of  the  vallies,  and  the  peafants 
affembled  to  the  number  of  twenty  thoufand.  A 
Prince,  named  Doria,  at  the  head  of  the  people, 
attacked  the  Marquis  de  Botta  in  St.  Pierre  des 
Atenes.  The  General  and  his  nine  regiments 
retired  in  diforder,  leaving  four  thoufand  prifoners, 
and  near  one  thoufand  killed,  with  all  their  maga¬ 
zines  and  equipages,  and  retreated  to  the  poll  of 
Bocchetta,  purfued  continually  by  the  fimple  pea¬ 
fants,  and  who  forced  him  at  laft  to  abandon  this 
poll  alfo,  and  fly  quite  to  Gavi. 


Thus, 
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Thus,  by  too  much  defpifing  and  overburden- 
jng  the  people,  and  being  Ample  enough  to  be- 
iieve  that  the  Senate  would  join  them  even  againft 
the  inhabitants  who  fupported  the  Senate  itfelf, 
the  Auftrians  loft  Genoa.  All  Europe  faw  with 
furprife  that  a  weak  body  of  people,  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  arms,  and  whom  neither  their  en- 
clofure  of  rocks,  nor  the  fupport  of  the  Kings  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Naples,  could  fave  from  the 
Auftrian  bondage,  broke  it  themfelves  with¬ 
out  any  fuccours,  and  drove  away  their  conque¬ 
rors. 

In  thefe  tumults  many  robberies  were  committed, 
and  the  houfes  of  thofe  Senators  who  were  fuf- 
pedled  of  favouring  the  Auftrian  intereft,  were 
pillaged ;  but  the  moft  aftonifhing  circumftance 
in  this  revolution  was,  that  this  fame  people,  who 
had  four  thoufand  of  their  conquerors  foldiers  in 
prifon,  did  not  turn  their  forces  againft  their  maf- 
ters.  They  had  chiefs ;  but  they  had  been  pointed 
out  to  them  by  the  Senate  ;  and  among  thefe  there 
was  no  one  confiderable  enough  to  ufurp  the  au¬ 
thority  long.  The  people  chofe  thiity-fix  citizens 
to  govern  them ;  but  added  four  Senators,  Gri¬ 
maldi,  Scaglia,  Lomelini,  and  Fornarij  and  thefe 
four  Nobles  fecretly  gave  intelligence  of  all  that 
pafied  to  the  Senate,  which  to  appearance  no 
longer  interfered  in  the  government  j  though  it 
actually  prefided,  and  caufed  a  public  difavowal  to 
B  b  4  .be 
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be  made  at  Vienna  of  the  revolution  it  fomented  at 
Genoa. 

The  Council  of  Vienna,  ailing  ftill  as  matters, 
and  imagining  they  ttiould  foon  be  able  to  recover 
Genoa,  notified  to  them  that  the  Senate  mutt  in- 
ftantiy  pay  the  remaining  eight  millions  of  the  fum 
exadted  from  the  Republic,  and  give  thirty  more 
for  the  damage  fuffered  by  their  troops,  reftoring 
likewife  all  the  prifoners,  and  executing  juftice  on 
the  feditious.  Thefe  orders,  which  an  enraged 
matter  might  have  given  to  his  rebellious  and  im¬ 
potent  fubjeils,  only  ferved  to  confirm  the  Ge- 
noefe  in  the  refolution  to  defend  themfelves,  and 
in  the  hopes  of  driving  from  their  territories  thofe 
whom  they  had  chafed  out  of  their  capital.  Four 
thoufand  Auftrians  ftill  remaining  as  hoftages  in 

O 

the  prifons  of  Genoa  gave  them  farther  encourage¬ 
ment. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Auftrians,  aided  by  the 
Piedmontefe,  by  quitting  Provence,  threatened  to 
retake  Genoa.  All  Genoa  was  in  a  confternation. 
Terror  produced  a  fecret  correfponaence  with  their 
oppreffors  and  to  add  to  this  misfortune,  there 
was  a  great  divifion  at  this  time  between  the  Se¬ 
nate  and  the  people.  The  city  had  provifions, 
but  no  money ;  and  eighteen  thoufand  florins  per 
diem  were  wanting  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
militia  who  were  fkirmifhing  in  the  country,  or 
who  defended  the  city.  The  Republic  had  notone 
(experienced  officer,  nor  any  regular  difciplined 

forces 
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forces  ;  and  the  harbour  was  blockaded  by 
the  Englifli  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Med¬ 
ley. 

The  King  of  France,  however,  fent  the  Senate 
a  million  of  livre^  by  a  fmall  veflfel,  who  efcaped 
the  Englifli  fleet.'  The  gallies  of  Toulon  and 
Marfeilles  fet  fail  with  about  fix  thoufand  foldiers. 
They  put  into  Corfica  j  but  at  lad  part  of  them 
reached  Genoa,  which  revived  the  hopes  of  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

Soon  after,  the  Duke  de  Boufflers  arrived,  and 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
defended  Genoa,  whofe  numbers  daily  increafed. 
This  General  had  pafled  the  Englifh  Admiral  un¬ 
noticed  in  a  fmall  bark. 

The  Duke  de  Boufflers  found  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  about  eight  thoufand  regular  troops  in  a 
blockaded  city,  and  expedling  every  moment  to 
be  befieged  ;  in  which  there  was  no  regularity,  no 
proviflcns,  no  powder,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  people 
were  at  variance  with  the  Senate.  The  Auftrians 
always  had  fome  fpies  in  it ;  and  the  Duke  had  as 
much  trouble  at  ftrft  with  thofe  he  came  to  defend, 
as  thofe  he  came  to  engage.  He  re-eftabliftied  order 
every  where ;  and  providers  were  landed  in  fafety, 
on  paying  proper  confideration  to  fome  of  the  Cap¬ 
tains  of  the  Englifli  fleet.  Thus  private  intereft 
repairs  public  misfortunes  !  The  Auftrians  had 
fome  friars  in  their  intereft  ;  but  the  Genoefe  made 
life  of  the  fame  arms  with  more  fuccefs.  The  con- 
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A*  D-  fefTors  were  engaged  to  refufe  abfolution  to  thole 
w-y«/  who  wavered  between  their  country  and  the  Auf- 
trians.  An  hermit  put  himfelf  at  the  head  cf  the 
militia,  whom  he  encouraged  by  his  zeal  in  haran¬ 
guing  them,  and  by  his  example  in  fighting.  He 
was  killed  in  one  of  the  fkirmifhes  which  happened 
daily,  and  died  exhorting  the  Genoefe  to  defend 
themfelves.  The  Genoefe  ladies  pledged  their 
jewels  to  the  Jews  for  money  to  defray  the  expences 
of  the  neceflary  fortifications. 

But  the  greateft  of  all  encouragements  w as,  the 
valour  of  the  French  troops,  whom  the  Duke  often 
fentout  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  pofts  beyond 
the  double  works  of  Genoa.  They  fucceeded  in 
almoft  all  thefeTallies,  whofe  particular  hiftory  at 
that  time  drew  attention,  but  was  afterwards  loft 
in  the  multiplicity  of  greater  events. 

The  Court  of  Vienna  at  laft  ordered  the  blockade 
to  be  raifed.  And  though  Genoa  was  no  longer  at¬ 
tacked,  yet  it  was  (till  threatened  by  the  Piedmon- 
tefie,  by  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  by  the  Auftrians, 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  wasexpofed;  all  hopes 
loft  of  eftablifning  Don  Philip  in  Italy;  and  the 
Duke  of  Modena  in  this  cafe  appeared  without  re- 
fource.  But  Louis  XV.  did  not  defpond. 

Sept. 27.  He  lent  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  to  Genoa  with 
frefh  troops  and  money.  The  Duke  efcaped  the 
Englilh  fleet  in  a  fmall  veflfel  :  his  troops  met  with 
the  fame  fuccefs.  The  Court  of  Madrid  feconded 
thefe  efforts  ;  fe'nt  about  three  thoufand  men  to 

Genoa  ? 
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Genoa;  and  promifed  the  Genoefe  two  hundred  A*  D- 
and  fifty  thoufand  livres  per  month  :  but  the  King 
of  France  paid  them. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  in  feveral  engagements 
repulfed  the  enemy,  fortified  all  the  polls,  and  fe- 
cured  the  ccafts.  The  Court  of  England  ex- 
haufted  itfelf  to  crufti  Genoa,  as  that  of  France  did 
to  defend  it.  The  Englifh  Minillry  gave  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  to  the  Em- 
prefs-Queen,  and  the  fame  fum  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  to  undertake  the  fiege  of  Genoa.  The 
Engiilh  loll  the  money  they  advanced.  Marlhal 
Belleifle,  after  having  taken  the  province  of  Nice, 
kept  the  Auftrians  and  the  Piedmontefe  in  continual 
alarm,  left,  if  they  attempted  the  fiege  of  Genoa, 
he  Ihould  fail  upon  them  in  the  rear.  Thus  did 
they  mutually  impede  each  other’s  progrefs. 

To  penetrate  into  Italy,  in  fpite  of  the  Auftrian 
and  Piedmontefe  armies,  what  way  was  to  be.  ta¬ 
ken  ?  It  was  determined  to  take  the  route  by  the 
neck  of  the  Exilles,  about  twenty-five  leagues 
from  Nice,  and  it  was  refolved  to  carry  that 
place. 

This  enterprife  was  not  lefs  difficult ;  but  tjiere 
was  no  choice  to  be  made  in  fo  many  perils.  Mar- 
dial  Belleifle  eagerly  feized  this  occafion  to  figna- 
lize  himfelf.  He  poffdfed  as  much  braver/  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  prqjedt,  as  dexterity  to  condudl  it.  He 
fet  out  and  took  his  route  back  by  Dauphiny  ;  and 
penetrating  afterwards  towards  the  neck  of  the 

Affietto, 
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Affietto,  on  the  road  to  Exilles,  he  found  there 
twenty-one  battalions  of  Piedmontefe,  who  were 
waiting  for  him  behind  ramparts  of  done  and 
wood,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  thirteen  feet  in 
thicknefs,  lined  with  artillery.  To  carry  thefe  re¬ 
trenchments,  Belleifle  had  only  twenty-eight  bat¬ 
talions  and  feven  field-pieces,  which  could  hardly 
be  placed  to  advantage.  They  were  yet  embol¬ 
dened  to  this  enterprile  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
battles  of  Montalban  and  of  Chateau -Dauphin, 
which  feemed  to  juftify  their  audacity.  There  are 
no  attacks  equal  in  allrefpedts  ;  and  it  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  and  more  fatal  to  attack  pallifadoes,  which 
mud  be  plucked  up  by  the  hand  under  a  descend¬ 
ing  continual  fire,  than  to  climb  up  and  fight  upon 
rocks.  Befides,  the  Piedmontefe  were  well  disci¬ 
plined.  Troops  that  had  been  commanded  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia  were  not  to  be  defpifed.  The 
adtion  laded  two  hours  that  is  to  fay,  the  Sardi¬ 
nians  killed  all  the  French  they  thought  proper 
within  that  fpace  oi  time. 

Among  the  bloody  engagements  which  fignalized 
thiswar  on  all  fides,  this  was  one  of  thofe  that  was  the 
mod  to  be  deplored,  on  account  of  the  premature 
lofs  of  Several  promifing  young  men  of  didinftion 
idly  Sacrificed.  They  reckoned  three  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  ninety-five  fiain,  and  one  thou¬ 
fand  fix  hundred  and  fix  wounded  j  a  fatality  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  event  of  battles,  wherein  the 
wounded  generally  exceed  the  number  of  the  dead, 

A  great 
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A  great  number  of  officers  perifhed  :  all  th£  offi-  a.  d. 


cers  of  the  regiment  of  Bourbon  were  killed  or 
wounded,  while  the  Piedmontefe  did  not  lofe  one 
hundred. 

Belleifie,  in  defpair,  tore  up  the  pallifadoes  j  and 
being  wounded  in  both  his  hands,  he  ftill  tugged 
at  the  flakes  with  his  teeth,  when  he  received  a 
mortal  blow.  He  had  often  faid,  that  a  General 
ought  not  tofurvive  his  defeat ;  and  he  proved  too 
clearly  that  this  fentiment  was  engraven  on  his 
heart. 

The  wounded  were  carried  to  Brian^on,  where 
the  fatal  difafler  of  this  day  was  quite  unexpended. 
Monf.  d’Audifret,  the  King’s  Lieutenant,  fold  his 
filver  plate  to  relieve  the  fick.  His  lady,  though 
ready  to  lie-in,  undertook  the  care  of  the  hofpitals, 
dreffed  the  wounded  with  her  own  hands,  and  died 
in  the  difcharge  of  this  pious  office ; — a  melancholy 
but  noble  example,  worthy  to  be  confecrated  in 
hiftory! 
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CHAPTER  L. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XV* 

French  King  offers  peace — Dutch  Flanders  taken — The  Stadt- 
holder  elected — Abortive  expedition  of  the  Pretender  to  Scot¬ 
land — Battle  of  Laffeldt — Bergen-op-Zoom  taken — Maef- 
trlcht  befieged — Ruffians  engaged — Louilbourg  taken— Suc- 
ccffes  of  the  Engliih  by  fea — Affairs  of  India — Peace  cf 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Notwithstanding  the  King  was  in  general 
victorious,  and  particularly  in  Flanders,  yet  he 
offers  ^ce.  was  the  only  party  in  the  war  who  delired  peace. 
In  order  to  accomplifh  his  objedl,  he  thought  he 
was  able  to  bring  the  Dutch  over  to  his  views. 
But  the  influence  of  England  over  the  Dutch  pre¬ 
vailed.  It  is  true  that  they  affedted  an  acqui- 
efcence,  and  that  Breda  was  the  place  fixed  upon 
for  the  feat  of  negotiation.  But  the  Britifh  Cabinet 
being  at  that  time  under  the  controul  of  that  of 
Vienna,  adled  hypocritically ;  and  though  Lord 
Sandwich  was  fent  to  Breda,  yet  the  Emprefs- 
Queen  fent  nobody ;  and  therefore  the  propofition 
cf  Deace  came  to  nothing.  It  is  the  intereft  of 
every  commercial  nation  to  promote  peace.  The 
Dutch,  at  this  time,  were  a  people  wholly  com¬ 
mercial,  not  warlike :  they  had  neither  good  ge¬ 
nerals  nor  good  foldiers ;  and  their  beft  troops  were 
prifoners  in  France,  to  the  number  of  thirty-five 
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thoufand  men.  Holland  was  no  longer  even  a  mari¬ 
time  power :  its  admiralties  could  not  then  put  to 
lea  twenty  men  of  war.  The  States  all  perceived, 
that  if  the  war  broke  into  their  provinces,  they 
muft  eleft  a  Stadtholder,  and  confequently  a  matter. 
The  magiftrates  of  Utrecht,  of  Dort,  and  of  the 
Brill,  had  always  contended  for  a  neutrality  ;  and 
fome  other  members  of  the  Republic  were  avow¬ 
edly  of  the  fame  opinion.  In  a  word,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  if  the  States-General  had  taken  a  firm 
refolution  to  reftore  peace  to  Europe,  they  might 
have  effefted  it  they  might  have  added  this  ho¬ 
nour  to  that  of  having  formerly  made  a  flourittiing 
free  State  of  fueh  an  incondderable  country  ;  and 
they  had  the  power  to  acquire  it  a  long  time  in 
their  hands :  but  the  Englilh  party  prevailed. 
There  are  not  a  people  on  earth  who  conquer  an¬ 
cient  prejudices  with  fo  much  difficulty  as  the 
Dutch.  The  irruption  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  year 
1672,  were  ftill  at  heart:  and  their  minds,  once 
ftruck  with  the  ambitious  haughtinefs  of  Louis 
XIV.  could  not  comprehend  the  moderation  of 
Louis  XV.  They  never  thought  him  fincere  5 
they  regarded  all  his  pacific  meafures  as  fo  many 
fnares. 

The  King,  unable  to  perfuade  them,  was  obliged 
to  conquer  a  part  of  their  country.  While  this 
ulelefs  Congrels  was  held,  he  fent  his  forces  into 
Dutch  Flanders  ;  a  province  difmembered  from 
the  domains  of  the  very  Houfe  of  Auftria,  whofe 

5  defence 
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a ,  d.  defence  they  had  engaged  in.  It  commences  a  league 
below  Ghent,  and  extends  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  j  on  one  fide,  to  Middleburgh  in  Zealand;  and 
cn  the  other,  to  the  Scheld  below  Antwerp :  it  is 
lined  with  a  number  of  fmall  forts  difficult  of  accefs, 
and  capable  of  making  refinance.  The  King,  be¬ 
fore  he  took  this  province,  carried  his  moderation 
fo  far  as  to  notify  to  the  States-General,  that  he 
fhould  look  on  thefe  fortrefies  only  as  pledges, 
which  he  ffiould  engage  to  reltore  as  foon  as  the 
Dutch  fhould  ceafe  to  foment  the  war  by  granting 
free  paffage  and  aids  of  men  and  money  to  his 
enemies. 

No  account  was  made  of  this  indulgence;  an 
irruption  alone  was  perceived ;  and  the  march  of 
the  French  troops  made  a  Stadtholder.  What  the 
Abbe  de  la  Ville,  when  he  was  Envoy  in  Holland, 
had  foretold,  to  fome  of  the  High  and  Mighty 
Lords  who  refufed  all  terms  of  reconciliation,  and 
wanted  to  change  the  form  of  government,  now 
actually  happened  :  c<  It  will  not  be  yourfelves, 
“  but  we  who  fhall  give  you  a  matter.” 

The  people  in  general,  on  the  news  of  an  inva- 
fion,  demanded  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  their 
Stadtholder.  The  town  of  Tervere,  of  which  he 
is  lord,  began  by  nominating  him.  All  the  towns 
in  Zealand  followed  the  example  :  Rotterdam  and 
Delft  proclaimed  him  ;  and  it  was  ufelefs  for  the 
Regents  to  oppofe  the  multitude  :  the  public  voice 
was  unanimous.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Hague 
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furrounCed  the  palace  where  the  Deputies  of  the  -A-  d. 
province  of  Holland  and  Weft- Frifeland  affem-  u-vr® 
bled,  themoft  powerful  of  the  Seven,  which  alone 
pays  one  half  of  theexpences  of  the  Republic,  and 
vvhofe  Penfionary  is  looked  upon  as  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  perfon  in  the  State.  It  was  necefTary,  in 
an  inllant,  to  hoift  the  enfign  of  the  Houfe  of 
Orange  on  the  Dalace  and  on  the  town-houfe,  to 

w  i 

appeafe  the  people ;  and,  two  days  after,  the  Prince 

was  elected  Stadtholder.  The  commiffion  recites,  The  Stadt- 

.  _  holder  ele&- 

"  That,  in  confideration  of  the  alarming  fituationed. 

<c  of  affairs,  they  appoint  William  -  Charles  - 
<c  Henry  Frizo,  Prince  of  Orange,  of  the  branch 
“  of  Naffau-Dieft,  to  be  Stadtholder,  Captain- 
“  General,  and  High  Admiral.” 

*  He  was  foon  acknowledged  throughout  the 

O  O 

Seven  Provinces,  and  received  in  that  quality  at 
the  Affembly  of  the  States-General.  The  terms 
in  which  the  province  of  Holland  had  couched  his 
election,  (hewed  too  plainly  that  the  magiftrates 
had  appointed  him  againft  their  will.  It  is  fuffi- 
ciently  known  that  every  prince  aims  at  being  ab» 
folute,  and  that  every  republic  is  ungrateful. 

The  United  Provinces,  which  owed  to  the  Houfe 
of  NaiTau  the  greateft  power  that  any  petty  Scats 
ever  attained,  could  feldom  fix  upon  the  juft  me¬ 
dium  between  what  they  were  indebted  to  the 
blood  of  their  deliverers,  and  what  they  owed  to 
their  own  liberty. 

C  c 
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Louis  XIV.  in  1672,  and  Louis  XV.  in  17473 
created  two  Stadtholders  through  terror ;  and  the 
people  of  Holland  have  twice  re-eftablifhed  this 
ftadtholderfhip,  Which  the  magiftracy  wanted  to 
deftroy. 

The  States  had  kept  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
ignorant  of  public  affairs  as  they  poffibly  could; 
and  even  when  the  province  of  Gueldres  had 
chofen  him  for  ftadtholder  in  17 22;  although  this 
diftinftion  was,  at  that  time,  only  a  title  of  honour; 
though  he  could  not  difpofe  of  any  employment, 
nor  change  .any  garrifon,  nor  iffue  any  orders ;  yet 
the  States  of  Holland  wrote,  in  ftrong  terms,  to 
thofe  of  Gueldres,  to  diffuade  them  from  a  refo- 
lution  which  they  ftyled  fatal. 

One  moment  now  deprived  them  of  the  power 
they  had  enjoyed  for  fifty  years. 

The  new  Stadtholder  began,  at  fetting  out,  with 
fuffering  the  populace  to  pillage  and  pull  down 
the-  houfes  of  the  collegers  of  the  excife,  all  rela¬ 
tions  and  dependants  of  the  burgomafters ;  and, 
when  the  magiftrates  were  thus  attacked  by  the 
people,  the  military  were  obliged  to  reftrain  their 
fury. 

The  Prince,  quite  tranquil  amidfl  thefe  commo¬ 
tions,  procured  himlelf  the  fame  authority  which 
had  been  given  to  King  William,  and  thus  fecured 
his  power  the  firmer  in  his  family.  Not  only  the 
ftadtholderfhip  became  hereditary  to  his  male 
iffue,  but  even  to  his  daughter  and  their  pofterity ; 
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for,  fome  time  afterwards,  a  law  was  palled,  that, 
in  default  of  male  iflue,  a  woman  might  be  Stadt- 
holder  and  Captain-General,  provided  (he  com¬ 
mitted  the  exercife  of  the  fundtions  of  her  office  to 
her  hufband  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  minority,  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  Stadtholder  was  to  have  the  title  of 
Gouvernante,  and  to  nominate  a  Prince  to  perform 
the  fundtions  of  the  Stadtholderffiip. 

By  this  revolution  the  United  Provinces  became 
a  kind  of  mixed  monarchy,  lefs  limited,  in  many 
refpedts,  than  thofe  of  England,  Sweden,  and  Po¬ 
land.  Thus  nothing  turned  out  in  all  this  war 
which  had  been  imagined  at  firft ;  and  every  thing 
contrary  to  the  adtions  of  all  the  Powers  engaged 
in  it,  adtually  came  to  pafs. 

The  enterprifes,  the  fucceffes,  and  the  misfor-  Abortive 
tunes  of  Charles- Edward  Stuart  in  England,  were  '”e p/etendf 
perhaps  the  molt  fingular  of  any  of  thofe  events  that  j  rndw  Scot' 
aftoniffied  all  Europe.  He  was  the  fon  of  him  who 
was  ftyled  the  Pretender,  or  the  Chevalier  de  St. 

George.  It  is  wrell  known  that  his  grandfather 
had  been  dethroned  by  the  Engliffi.  His  great¬ 
grandfather  was  condemned  to  the  block  by  his 
-own  fubjedts;  and  his  great-great-grandmother 
(Mary,  Queen  of  Scots)  underwent  the  fame  fen- 
tence  from  the  Parliament  of  England.  This  laft 
fcion  of  fo  many  Kings  wafted  his  youth  in  retire¬ 
ment  at  Rome,  with  his  father.  He  had  more  than 
once  exprefted  a  defire  to  regain  the  throne  of  his 
anceftors.  He  had  been  called  into  France  fince 
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the  year  1 742,  and  had  frequently  exprefied  an 
anxious  defire  to  land  in  England.  He  now  waited 
at  Paris  forfome  favourable  opportunity. 

Difcourfing  one  day  with  Cardinal  Tencin,  the 
Cardinal  faid  to  him,  “  Why  do  not  you  attempt 
“  to  pafs  over  to  the  north  of  Scotland  in  feme 
“  veflel  ?  Your  prefence  alone  will  form  you  a 
“  party  and  an  army  j  and  then  France  mull  aflifl: 
“you.” 

This  bold  advice  correfponding  with  the  wifhes 
of  Charles,  he  determined  to  follow  it.  He  im¬ 
parted  his  defign  only  to  feven  officers,  part  Irifh, 
and  part  Scotch,  who  agreed  to  fhare  his  fate. 
One  of  them  applied  to  one  Mr.  Walfh,  a  mer¬ 
chant  at  Nantz,  and  the  fon  of  an  Irifhman  in  the 
intereft  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart.  This  merchant 
had  a. frigate  which  mounted  eighteen  guns;  on 
board  of  which  the  Prince  embarked  the  12th  of 
June,  1745,  equipped  for  an  expedition  whofe 
objefr  was  no  lefs  than  the  Crown  of  Great-Bri- 
tain,  with  only  feven  officers,  about  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  fabres,  twelve  hundred  mu  fleets,  and  forty- 
eight  thoufand  livres.  The  frigate  was  convoyed 
by  a  man  of  war  of  64  guns,  named  the  Elizabeth, 
which  had  been  fitted  out  at  Dunkirk  to  cruife 
as  a  privateer.  It  was  the  cuftom  at  this  time  for 
the  Minifter  of  the  Marine  to  lend  the  King’s  {hips 
to  merchants  and  other  adventurers,  who  paid  a 
certain  fum  for  them  to  the  King,  and  maintained 
the  crew  at  their  expence  during  the  cruife.  Nei- 
<  -  ther 
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ther  the  Minifter  of  the  Marine,  nor  yet  the  King 
of  France,  knew  any  thing  of  the  deftination  of 
■  this  (hip. 

On  the  20th  of  the  fame  month,  the  Elizabeth 
and  the  frigate,  failing  in  company  together,  met 
with  three  Englilh  men  of  war  convoying  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen.  Thelargeft  of  thefe  ihips,  mount¬ 
ing  feventy  guns,  feparated  from  the  reft  to  engage 
the  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  was  a  moft  fortunate  circum- 
ftance,  which  feemed  to  prefage  fuccefs  to  Charles, 
that  his  frigate  was  not  attacked.  The  frigate 
which  carried  the  grandfon  of  James  II.  efcaped, 
and  crowded  all  her  fails  for  Scotland. 

The  circumftances  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland 
do  not  necefifarily  make  a  part  of  the  Hiftory  of 
France :  they  belong  to  that  of  Great-Britain. 

After  the  Pretender’s  defeat  at  Culloden,  he  wan¬ 
dered  about  in  Scotland  for  fome  time.  The  Court 
ofFrance  at  length  took  pity  on  his  diftrefies,  and 
lent  a  frigate  to  bring  him  off",  on  board  of  which 
he  embarked  in  the  month  of  September,  and  was 
landed  at  St.  Paul  de  Leon  on  the  10th  of  Odto- 
ber,  1746.  At  the  peace  in  1748  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Fiance.  This  was  the  finilhing  ftroke  to 
the  tyrannical  Houfe  of  Stuart. 

While  the  rebellion  was  going  on  in  Scotland, 

r  •  T  ,  -  Battle  of 

the  King  of  rrance  purfued  his  conquefts  in  the  Latfeidt. 
Low  Countries.  He  was  unfortunace  where  he 
W3s  not  prefent,  and  always  fortunate  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  Marlhal  Saxe.  Still  he  was  urgent  for 
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peace  :  butfo  many  jealoufies  had  taken  fuch  deep, 
root,  that  very  little  or  no  confidence  was  placed  in 
his  declaration  on  that  head.  Even  one  of  the. 
Dutch  States,  when  he  prefented  the  Stadtholder 
to  the  States- General,  on  the  day  of  his  inftalla- 
tion,  faid  in  his  fpeech,  “  That  the  Republic  flood 
tc  in  need  of  a  chief  againil  an  ambitious  and  perfi- 
<c  dious  neighbour,  who  made  a  jeft  of  the  faith  of 
“  treaties.”  Thefe  were  ftrong  exprefiions,  while 
they  were  yet  negociating. 

This  rancour  was  fomented  by  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  which  refented  the  attempt  made  to  ftrip 
Maria  Tnerefa  of  her  hereditary  dominions,  in 
violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties.  Louis  had  re¬ 
pented  of  this  procedure  ;  but  the  allies  were  not 
fatisfied  with  this.  The  Court  of  London,  during; 
the  conferences  at  Breda,  intrigued  with  all  Eu¬ 
rope  to  raife  new  enemies  againfl  him. 

At  length  the  Britifh  miniftry  produced  a  formi¬ 
dable  fuccour  from  the  extremities  of  the  North. 
Elizabeth  Petrowna,  daughter  of  the  Czar  Peter  I, 
and  Emprefs  of  all  the  Rudias,  ordered  fifty  thou- 
fand  men  to  march  into  Livonia,-  and  promifed  to 
equip  fifty  galleys:  This  armament  was  to  be  at 
the  difpofal  of  the  King  of  England,  on  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  flerli ng.  It 
cofl  four  times  as  much  for  the  eighteen  thoufand 
Hanoverians  who  ferved  in  the  Englifh  army. 
This  treaty,  which  had  been  concerted  long  before, 

could 
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could  not  be  concluded  until  the  month  of  June, 
1747. 

There  had  been  no  example  hitherto  of  fo  great 
a  fuccour  coming  from  fo  diftant  a  quarter ;  and 
nothing  could  beaftronger  proof  that  Czar  Peter 
the  Great,  in  changing  the  face  of  affairs  through¬ 
out  his  extenfive  dominions,  had  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  great  alterations  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
But  while  the  very  extremes  of  the  earth  were  thus 
excited  againft  the  King  of  France,  his  co.nquefts 
increafed.  Dutch  Flanders  was  taken  as  rapidly  as 
the  other  places  had  been.  The  grand  objeft  with 
Marfhal  Saxe  always  was,  the  conqueft  of  Maef- 
tricht.  This  is  not  one  of  thofe  places  which 
might  be  eafily  taken  by  a  victorious  army,  like 
mod  of  the  towns  in  Italy.  After  the  pofieffion  of 
Maeftricht,  it  was  defigned  to  have  attacked  Ni- 
meguen ;  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  the  Dutch  would  have  fued  for  peace,  before  a 
fingle  Ruffian  could  have  come  to  their  affi fiance : 
but  Maeftricht  could  not  be  befieged  till  a  confi- 
derable  battle  had  been  fought,  and  completely 
gained. 

The  King  was  at  the  head  of  his  army;  and  the 
allies  were  encamped  between  him  and  the  city. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  Hill  commanded  them. 
Marfnal  Bathiani  conducted  ,the  Auftrians,  and  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck  the  Hollanders. 

The  King  chofeto  engage:  Marfhal  Saxe  made 
the  diipofttion  on  the  ad  of  July,  1747  ;  and  the 
event  was  the  fame  as  at  the  battle  of  Liege.  The 
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French  were  conquerors ;  but  the  allies  were  not  fo 
completely  routed  that  the  grand  objeft  of  the  fiege 
of  Maeftricht  could  be  accompliffied.  They  re¬ 
tired  under  the  cannon  of  this  city  after  being 
beaten,  and  left  Louis  XV.  not  only  the  glory  of 
a  fecond  victory,  but  the  full  liberty  of  purfuing 
all  his  operations  in  Dutch  Brabant.  The  Engliffi 
troops  fignalifed  themfelves  again  in  this  battle,  by 
making  the  braveft  refiftance.  Marlhal  Saxe  him- 
felf  charged  them  at  the  head  of  forne  brigades. 
The  French  loft  the  Count  de  Baviere,  natural 
brother  of  the  late  Emperor  Charles  VII.  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Froulai,  a  field-marfhai,  and  a  moft  pro- 
mifing  young  man;  Colonel  Dillon,  a  name  in  high 
repute  with  the  Irifh  brigades  ;  Brigadier  Erlach, 
an  excellent  officer;  the  Marquis  d’Autichamp, 
and  the  Count  d'Aubecerre,  the  brother  of  him  who 
was  killed  at  rhe  fiege  of  Bruffiels.  The  number 
of  the  {lain  was  confiderable.  The  Marquis  de 
Bonac,  whofe  father  had  acquired  great  reputation 
as  an  ainbafTadcr,  loft  a  leg.  The  young  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Segur  had  an  arm  taken  off.'  He  had  lain 
at  the  point  of  death  for  a  long  time  with  the 
wound  he  had  formerly  received,  and  had  but  juft 
re<  overed,  when  this  new  difafter  reduced  him  to 
the  fame  condition.  The  King  faid  to  the  Count 
de  Segur,  his  father,  “  Your  fun  merited  to  be  in- 
<c  vulnerable.”  The  lofs  was  nearly  equal  on  both 
ikies.  Between  five  and  fix  thoufand  men  killed 
or  wounded  on  each  part  fignalifed  this  day. 

The 
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The  King  of  France  made  it  famous  by  his  fpeech 
to  General  Ligonier,  who  was  brought  to  him  a 
prifoner :  “  Would  it  not  be  better  (Did  the  King 
to  him)  “  to  think  .  ferioufly  of  peace,  than  to 

deftrov  ro  manv  brave  men  ?”  This  general  of* 
ficer  of  the  EngliCh  army  was  born  his  fubjeft,  and 
the  King  placed  him  at  histable. 

Th.erruit  of  tins  v i doty  was  {till  wanting.  It 
was  relolved  to  lay  .  fiege  to  Bergen-op-zoom  ;  a 
place  deemed  impregnable,  lefs  on  account  of  its 
being  the  mafter-piece  of  the  celebrated  engineer 
Cohorn,  than  becaufe  it  was  continually  fbpplied 
with  ammunition  and  all  kinds  of  neceflaries  by 
the  river  Scheld,  which  forms  an  arm  of  the  fea 
behind  it.  Befides  thele  advantages,  and  a  nume¬ 
rous  garrifon,  there  were  lines  near  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  in  thefe  lines  a  body  of  troops  which 
could  at  every  inftant  relieve  the  town. 

Of  all  the  fieges  that  had  ever  been  formed,  this 
perhaps  was  the  moft  difficult.  The  conduit  of  it 
was  given  to  Count  de  Lowendhal,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  taken  part  of  Dutch  Brabant.  This  gene¬ 
ral,  a  native  of  Denmark,  had  been  in  the  Ruffian 
fervice.  He  had  d'iftinguilhed  bimfelf  at  the  af- 
faults  of  Oczakow,  when  the  Ruffians  forced  the 
Januaries  in  that  city.  He  fpoke  almoft  all  the 
languages  of  Europe ;  he  knew  all  its  Courts, 
their  politics,  the  genius  of  the  feveral  inhabitants, 
and  their  manner  of  fighting ;  and  had  at  lafl  given 
the  preference  to  the  French  fervice,  into  which, 
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A-  D-  through  the  friendfhip  of  Marfhal '  Saxe,  he  was 
received,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

The  French  and  the  Allies,  the  befieged  and 
even  the  befiegers  themfelves,  all  thought  the  en- 
terprife  would  fail.  Lowendhal  was  almoft  the 
only  perfon  who  feejned  to  think  the  fuccefs  cer¬ 
tain.  Every  meafure  was  taken  by  the  allies  ;  th? 
garrifon  was  reinforced;  provifions  of  all  forts  ar¬ 
rived  by  the  Scheld ;  the  artillery  was  well  ferved ; 
the  befieged  made  feveral  Tallies  ;  attacks  were 
made  by  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  lines  near  the  city;  and  mines  were 
Iprung  in  feveral  places.  A  ficknefs  amongft  the 
the  befiegers,  encamped  on  an  unwholefome  fpot, 
feconded  the  refiftance  of  the  garrifon.  Ihefe 
contagious  diforders  rendered  more  than  twenty 
thoufand  of  the  French  army  incapable  of  fervice; 
but  their  place  was  eafily  fuppiied.  At  laft,  after 
three  weeks  open  trenches.  Count  Lowendhal  de- 
monftrated  that  there  are  occafions  when  it  is  ne- 
eeffary  to  go  beyond  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  art. 
The  breaches  were  not  yet  practicable ;  but  there 
were  three  works  (lightly  damaged,  the  ravelin  of 
Edem,  and  two  baftions,  one  of  which  was  called 
the  Maiden,  and  the  other  the  Cohorn.  The 
General  refolved  to  carry  the  town  by  an  affault  on 
thefe  three  places  at  once.  This  was  in  the  month 
of  September,  1747. 

The  French  in  regular  engagements  often  find 
their  equals,  and  fometimes  their  mafbers,  in  the 

art 
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art  of  war;  but  they  have  no  rivals  in  thofe  coups- 
de-main,  and  in  thofe  rapid  enterprifes,  where 
impetuofity,  agility,  and  ardour,  furmount  all 
obilacles.  The  troops  having  received  their  orders 
in  whifpers,  and  all  being  ready  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  when  the  befieged  thought  themfelves  in 
fecurity,  they  defcended  into  the  folfee,  and  ran  to 
the  three  breaches.  Twelve  grenadiers  alone  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  the  fort  of  Edem,  killing  all 
who  refilled,  and  making  the  reft  throw  down  their 
arms  in  difmay.  The  Maiden  and  the  Cohorn 
were  aftailed  and  carried  with  the  fame  vivacity ; 
the  troops  climbing  up  in  crowds.  Every  thing  is 
carried  ;  they  pulh  on  to  the  ramparts,  where  they 
form,  and  enter  the  city  with  bayonets  fixed.  The 
Marquis  de  Lujac  feized  on  the  gate  leading  to  the 
harbour,  the  commandant  of  that  fortrefs  furren¬ 
dering  at  difcretion.  All  the  other  forts  were  fur- 
rendered  in  the  fame  manner.  The  old  Baron  de 
Cromftrom,  who  commanded  within  the  town,  fled 
to  the  lines.  The  Prince  of  Hefle-Philipftadt 
making  fome  refiftance  in  the  ftreets  with  rv/o  regi¬ 
ments,  the  one  Scotch,  and  the  other  Swifs,  they 
were  cut  to  pieces.  The  reft  of  the  garrifon  fled 
towards  the  lines  for  protection,  and  fpread  terror 
wherever  they  came,  till  the  flight  became  general, 
and  arms,  provifions,  baggage,  and  every  thing  elfe, 
were  abandoned.  The  city  was  pillaged  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  troops.  They  feized,  in  the  King’s  name, 
on  feventeen  large  barges  in  the  port,  laden  with 
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ammunition  o  l  e!  1  forts,  and  refrefhments  fent  to 
the  befieged  by  different  cities  of  Holland.  On 
the  chefts  were  written  in  hrge  characters,  “  For 
”  the  invincible  garrifon  of  Bergen-op-zoom.” 
The  King,  when  he  received  the  news,  made 
Count  Lowendhal  a  Marfhal  of  France.  The 
furprife  was  very  great  at  London  :  but  the  con¬ 
firmation  throughout  Holland  was  incxpreffible, 
and  the  army  of  the  allies  was  difheartened.  Not- 
withftanding  all  this  good  fortune,  it  was  ftill  very 
difficult  to  conquer  Maeflricht.  This  enterprife 
was  referved  for  the  year  1748.  Marfhal  Saxe 
faid,  That  the  peace  lay  in  Maeflricht.” 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  preparations 
for  this  important  fiege.  Nearly  the  fame  mea- 
fures  were  to  be  taken  as  at  the  fiege  of  Namur; 
to  open  to  themfelves  and  fecure  all  the  avenues, 
to  force  an  entire  army  to  retreat,  and  to  render  it 
incapable  to  adl.  This  was  the  mod  fkilful  ma¬ 
noeuvre  of  the  whole  war.  The  enterprife  could 
not  fucceed,  but  by  engaging  the  enemy  to  change 
their  pofition.  It  was  neceffary  to  deceive  them, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  the  real  object  a 
fecret  from  their  own  army.  The  marches  mult 
be  fo  combined,  that  each  march  fhould  deceive 
the  enemy,  and  that  all  fhould  anfwer  the  main 
defign.  All  this  was  planned  by  Marfhal  Saxe, 
and  arranged  by  Monf.  de  Cremille. 

The  enemy  was  at  firfl  made  to  believe  that  the 
French  had  a  defign  on  Breda.  The  Marfhal 
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himfclf  conduced  a  large  convoy  to  Eergen-op- 
zoom,  at  the  head  of  twenty- five  thoufand  men, 
and  feemed  to  turn  his  back  on  Maeftricht.  This 
was  on  the  5th  of  April,  1748.  Another  diviffon 
marched  at  the  fame  time  to  Tirlemont,  on  the 
road  to  Liege;  another  to  Tongres;  another 
threatened  Luxemburg  ;  and  all  at  laft  marched 
towards  Maeftricht,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  of 
the  Meufe. 

The  Allies,  feparated  into  different  bodies,  did 
not  difcover  the  Marfhal’s  defign  till  it  was  too 
late  to  oppofe  it.  The  city  found  itfelf  inv.efted 
on  both  fides  of  the  river,  fo  that  no  fuccours 
could  poftibly  enter.  The  enemy,  to  the  number 
of  near  eighty  thoufand  men,  were  at  Mazeik  and  at 
Ruremonde  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  could 
do  no  more  than  be  a  witnefs  of  the  taking  of 
Maeftricht. 

To  combat  this  conftant  fuperiority  of  the 
French,  the  Auftrians,  Engiifti,  and  Dutch,  ex¬ 
pelled  thirty-five  thoufand  Ruffians  inftead  of  fifty 
thoufand,  on  which  number  they  had  at  firft  relied. 
This  fuccour,  which  cams  from  fucn  a  diftance, 
arrived  at  laft.  The  Ruffians  were  already  in 
Franconia;  an  indefatigable  fet  of  men,  accuftomed 
to  the  moft  rigid  difcipline.  They  flept  upon 
the  bare  ground,  covered  only  with  a  fingle  cloak, 
and  often  upon  the  fnovv ;  the  coarfeft:  food  fatis- 
fied  them ;  and  at  this  time  they  had  not  four  fick 
in  any  one  regiment  of  their  army.  What  might 
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174?"  renc^er  this  fuccour  ftill  more  important  was,  that 
the  Ruffians  never  defert ;  their  religion  differing 
from  all  the  Latin  Communions,  their  language 
having  no  relation  to  the  reft,  and  their  averfion  to 
ftrangers,  rendering  defertion,  fo  frequent  in  other 
armies,  totally  unknown  among  them:  in  a  word, 
it  was  the  fame  nation  who  had  conquered  the 
Turks  and  the  Swedes.  But  the  Ruffian  foldiers, 
who  had  become  fuch  excellent  troops,  were  at 
this  time  in  want  of  good  officers.  The  national 
troops  knew  how  to  obey,  but  their  captains  did 
not  know  how  to  command;  and  they  had  no 
longer  a  Munich,  a  Lafci,  a  Keil,  nor  a  Lowen- 
dhal,  to  head  them. 

While  Marfhal  Saxe  befieged  Maeftricht,  the 
Allies  put  all  Europe  in  motion.  They  prepared  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war  in  Italy  with  frefh  vigour ; 
and  the  English  had  already  attacked  the  French 
fettlements  in  Aha  and  America,  It  will  now  be 
neceffary  to  obferve  thefe  exploits.  The  firft  is 
Louiibourg  the  fege  of  Louifbourg  in  North-America.  This 
uk«n,  was  not  an  operation  of  the  Cabinet  Council  of 
London :  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  valour  of  fome 
private  merchants  in  New-England.  This  colony 
is  fituated  at  about  eighty  leagues  diftance  from 
the  I  hand  of  Louifbourg,  or  Cape  Breton  ;  an 
iftand  at  that  time  of  great  importance  to  the 
French,  being  fituated  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  which  was  the  key  to  their 
pofieffions  in  North-America.  This  territory  had 
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been  confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  A*  D* 
Utrecht.  The  cod-filhery  carried  on  in  thofe 
parts  was  the  fource  of  an  advantageous  commerce, 
which  employed  annually  above  hundred  veflels 
belonging  to  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Havre- 
de-Grace,  and  other  fea-portin  France;  and  they 
brought  home  at  lead  three  thoufand  tons  of  oil 
proper  for  a  variety  of  manufaftures.  It  was  a  nur- 
lery  for  bailors ;  and  the  commerce  in  oil,  joined 
to  that  of  the  cod-fifhery,  gave  employment  to 
ten  thoufand  men,  and  circulated  ten  millions  of 
money. 

A  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Vaughan,  propofed 
to  his  fellow-countrymen  of  New-England  to  raife 
troops  to  befiege  Louifbourg.  This  idea  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  applaufe;  and  a  lottery  was  feton  foot, 
the  produce  of  which  paid  a  fmall  army  of  four' 
thoufand  men,  which  was  raifed,  accoutred,  and 
provided  with  tranfports,  at  the  foie  expence  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  nominated  a  general ;  but  it 
was  neceffary  to  have  the  confent  of  the  Court  of 
London,  and  the  affiftarice  of  fome  Ihips  of  war. 

The  requifition  was  no  fooner  made  than  granted: 
the  Court  fent  Admiral  Warren  with  four  men 
of  war  to  protect  this  enterprife  of  a.  whole  coun¬ 
try. 

Louifbourg  was  a  place  that  might  have  been  de¬ 
fended,  and  have  rendered  all  thefe  efforts  ufelefs, 
if  it  had  been  provided  with  fufficient  ammunition; 
but  it  is  the  fate  of  mod  fettlements  at  a  diftance, 
that  we  very  rarely  fend  them  what  is  neceffary  in 
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proper  time.  On  the  firft  news  of  the  preparations 
making  againft  this  colony,  the  French  minifterof 
the  marine  department  fent  off  a  fixty-four  gun 
ftdp,  laden  with  every  thing  that  was  wanting  at 
Louifbourg.  This  fhipar  Ivcd  juft  to  betaken  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  by  the  Englifn,  The 
governor  of  tire  town,  after  a  vig  rous  defence 
of  fifty  days,  was  obliged  to  furrender.  The 
Englifh  prefcribed  their  own  terms ;  one  of  which 
was,  that  they  themfelves  would  tranfport  the  gar- 
rifon  and  all  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  two 
thoufand  people,  to  France.  Some  months  after 
they  were  furprifed  at  Breft  to  fee  an  entire  French 
colony  left  upon  their  ftrand  by  Englifh  (hips. 

The  taking  of  Louifbourg  was  beficles  fatal  to  the 
French  Eaft-lndia  Company,  which  had  under¬ 
taken  to  farm  the  fur  trade  of  Canada;  fo  that  their 
fhins,  on  their  return  from  India,  often  came  and 
anchored  at  Louifbourg.  Two  large  drips  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Company  arrived  there  immediately  after 
it  was  taken,  and  furrendered.  This  was  not  all  : 
a  fatality  not  lefs  Angular,  farther  enriched  the  new 
poffeftbrs  of  Cape  Breton.  A  large  fhip,  named 
the  Efperance,  which  had  efcaped  the  privateers, 
thought,  like  the  others,  that  fhe  fhould  be  fafe  in 
the  harbour  of  Louifbourg,  and,  like  them,  was 
loft.  The  lading  of  thefe  three  fhips  amounted 
to  twenty-five  millions  of  iivres.  If  war  for  a  long 
time  has  been  allowed  to  be  a  game  of  chance,  we 
may  fay  that  the  Englifh,  in  one  year,  won,  at  this 
game,  about  three  millions  of  Iivres  fterling. 
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France  was  obliged  to  a<ft  on  the  defend ve  by  ^  ®*  . 
fea  during  the  whole  war.  It  became  every  day  v  -  v ' 
more  difficult  to  fupport  the  colonies.  If  large  ?heCEn$m 
fupplies  were  not  fent  them,  they  remained  entirely  fc*' 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Engliffi  fleets.  If  the  convoys 
fet  fail  from  France  or  from  the  Iflands,  they  ran 
therifk  of  being  taken,  with  the  flips  chit  efcorted 
them.  In  fa£t,  the  French  fuffered  fometimes  the 
moft  terrible  lofles ;  for  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 
coming  from  France  to  Martinico,  convoyed  by 
four  men  of  war,  was  met  by  an  Engliffi  fleet. 

Thirty  of  the  merchant -lhips  were  taken,  funk, 
or  run  affiore  j  and  two  of  the  men  of  war,  one  of 
which  was  an  eighty-gun  ffiip,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Engliffi. 

A  fruitlefs  attempt  was  made  to  pafs  to  North 
America,  in  order  to  attempt  the  retaking  of  Cape 
Breton,  or  to  deftroy  the  Engliffi  colony  of  Anna¬ 
polis,  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  Duke  d’Anville,  of 
the  houfe  of  Rochefoucault,  was  fent  there  with 
fourteen  ffiips  of  war.  He  was  a  man  of  great  bra¬ 
very,  and  endowed  with  that  politenefs  which  the 
French  alone  preferve  amidft  the  ferocity  which  is 
remarkable  in  the  fea-fervice ;  but  his  bodily 
ftrength  was  not  equal  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul. 

He  died  of  ficknefs  on  the  coaft  of  Chebufto,  after 
having  feen  his  fleet  difperfed  by  a  violent  ftorm. 

Several  of  the  ffiips  were  loft  and  others  were  fepa- 
rated  fo  far  from  the  reft,  that  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Engliffi  . 
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One  of  their  mod  fignal  advantages  at  fea  was 
the  engagement  off  Cape  Finifterre;  an  engagement 
in  which  they  took  fix  of  the  French  King’s  large 
(hips,  and  feven  belonging  to  the  Eaft-India  Com¬ 
pany  armed  like  men  of  war  ;  four  of  which  (truck 
during  the  combat,  and  the  three  others  after¬ 
wards  ;  the  crews  amounting  to  four  thoufand 
men. 

But  it  wa$  really  aftoniffiing  that  the  Marquis 
de  la  Jonquiere,  who  commanded  this  iquadron, 
after  having  maintained  the  engagement  for  a  long 
time,  fhould  be  able  to  manage  fo  as  to  afford  his 
convoy,  which  he  had  brought  from  Martinico,  an 
opportunity  to  efcape.  The  captain  of  the  Wind- 
Tor  exprefifes  himfelf  in  thefe  terms  in  a  letter  on  the 
fubjedt  of  this  engagement;  “  1  never  faw  better 
c<  behaviour  than  that  of  the  French  commodore; 
t(  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  all  the  officers  of  that 
“  nation  (hewed  great  bravery :  not  one  of  them 
sc  furrendered  till  it  was  impoffible  to  work  the 
"  (hip  any  longer.” 

The  French  had  now  only  feven  (hips  remaining 
in  thefe  feas,  deftined  to  convoy  the  merchant- 
(hips  to  the  American  Ides,  under  the  command 
of  Monfieur  de  l’Eftanduere.  They  were  met  by 
fourteen  Engliffi  (hips.  They  fought  as  at  Finif¬ 
terre,  with  the  fame  valour  and  the  fame  fortune. 
Numbers  carried  the  day;  and  Admiral  Hawke 
conveyed  fix  of  the  feven  French  (hips  he  had 
beaten  into  the  Thames. 
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France  had  then  only  one  man  of  war  remaining ;  a.  d. 
and  the  mifmanagement  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  in 
negle&ing  the  marine,  was  experienced  in  its  full 
extent.  This  fault  is  not  eafily  repaired.  The 
marine  is  an  art,  and  a  great  one.  Sometimes  an 
excellent  land  army  has  been  formed  in  two  or 
three  years  by  experienced  and  afiiduous  generals  j 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  eftablilh  a  formidable 
maritime  force. 

While  the  Englifh  were  carrying  their  vi&orious  j  Affairs  of 
arms  over  fo  many  Teas,  and  the  whole  globe  was 
become  the  theatre  of  war,  they  began  to  feel  its 
effefts  in  their  colony  of  Madras.  A  perfon 
'  named  Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnaie,  who  was  at  once 
a  merchant  and  a  foldier,  avenged  the  honour  of  the 
French  flag  in  the  heart  of  Afla. 

To  render  this  event  more  intelligible,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  give  fome  idea  of  India,  of  the  European 
commerce  in  that  rich  and  exteniive  country,  and 
of  the  rivalry  fubfifting  among  them,  which  is 
often  fupported  by  force  of  arms. 

The  European  nations  have  fwarmed  into  India, 
where  they  have  eftablilhed  large  fettlements,  and 
carried  on  war,  and  where  many  have  amafled  im- 
menfe  fortunes;  but  few  have  applied  -hernfelves  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  antiquities  of  that  country,  for¬ 
merly  more  famous  for  its  laws  and  fciences  than 
for  its  riches,  which  are  now  become  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  voyages. 
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An  Engliffi  gentleman  (Mr.  Holwell),  who  re~ 
Tided  thirty  years  in  Bengal,  and  who  underftood 
the  ancient  and  modern  language  of  the  Bramins, 
aeftroyed  all  the  idle  colle&ion  of  errors  which 
have  hitherto  filled  our  hiftories  of  India,  and  has 
confirmed  the  opinions  which  a  fmall  number  of 
the  learned  had  long  entertained.  This  country, 
without  difpute,  was  the  mod  early  civilifed  in  the 
world  :  even  the  learned  Chinefe  themfelves  refign 
the  fuperiority.  The  moll:  ancient  monuments 
that  the  Emperor  Camhi  had  collected  in  his  cabi¬ 
net  of  curiofities,  were  all  Indian.  This  learned 
and  indefatigable  Englifhman,  who,  in  the  year 
1754,  copied  their  molt  ancient  written  law,  named 
the  Shajla,  prior  to  their  Vedam ,  averts,  that,  at 
that  time,  it  was  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fixty-fix  years  old  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  him, 
this  book  of  laws,  the  mod  ancient  in  the  world, 
was,  a  long  time  before  that  period,  religioufly 
preferved  by  tradition,  as  well  as  by  ancient  hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

It  is  a  common  praftice  in  all  the  hiftories  of 
India,  copied  without  examining  one  another,  to 
divide  all  the  Indian  nations  into  Mahometans  and 
idolaters  :  yet  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  Bramins  and 
Banians,  far  from  being  idolaters,  have  always 
acknowledged  one  God,  creator,  whom  their  books 
every  where  ftyle  The  Eternal ;  and  they  ftill  reve¬ 
rence  him  amidft  all  the  fuperftitions  which  disfi¬ 
gure  their  ancient  religion.  We  have  hitherto  be¬ 
lieved. 
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lieved,  on  feeing  the  monflxous  figures  expofed  in 
their  temples  for  public  worlhip,  that  they  adore 
devils,  although  they  never  heard  of  the  devil ; 
thefe  fymbolical  reprefentations  being  only  em¬ 
blems  of  the  Virtues.  They  generally  defcribe 
Virtue  as  an  handfome  woman,  with  ten  arms  to 
refill  temptations.  She  wears  a  crown,  is  mounted 
on  a  dragon,  and  holds,  in  one  of  her  right  hands, 
a  pike,  refembling  at  the  point  a  fleur-de-lys. 
This  is  not  a  proper  place  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
all  their  ancient  ceremonies,  which  they  have  pre- 
ferved  even  to  our  times,  nor  to  explain  the  Shaft a- 
had  and  the  Vedam ,  nor  to  Ihow  how  far  the  mo¬ 
dern  Bramins  have  degenerated  from  their  ancef- 
tors:  yet,  notwithllanding,  their  fubjehtion  to  the 
Tartars,  and  the  great  avarice  and  debauchery  of 
the  Europeans  fettled  on  their  coafts,  have  in  ge¬ 
neral  made  them  wicked  and  deceitful.  The  au¬ 
thor,  who  lived  long  amongll  them,  obferves,  that 
therB^amins  who  are  not  corrupted  by  converfing 
with  th?  European  merchants,  nor  by  intriguing  at 
the  Courts  of  the  Nabobs,  <c  afford  the  pureft  mo- 
“  del  of  true  piety  which  is  to  be  found  on  the 

face  of  the  earth.” 

The  climate  of  India  is,  without  doubt,  the  moll 
favourable  of  any  to  human  nature  ;  nor  is  it  there 
uncommon  to  fee  people  fix  fcore  years  of  age. 
The  Emperor  Aurengzebe  lived  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  years;  and  Nifan  Elmoluk,  Grand  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Empire  under  Mahomet  Shah,  who 
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a.  d.  was  dethroned,  and  reftored  by  Shah  Nadir,  died, 

■  t  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old  ;  fo  that  who¬ 
ever  lives  foberly  in  that  country,  enjoys  a  long  and 
healthful- life. 

If  the  Indians  had  remained  unknown  to  the 
Tartars  and  to  us,  they  would  have  been  the 
happieft  people  in  the  world.  Though  the  ancient 
immemorial  cuffom  of  their  philofophers  ending 
their  days  upon  a  pile  of  burning  wood,  in  hopes 
of  again  beginning  a  new  life ;  and  that  of  the 
women  being  burnt  on  the  bodies  of  their  huf- 
bands,  in  order  to  be  born  with  them  again  under 
a  different  fhape  ;  prove  them  to  be  very  fuperfti- 
tious,  yet  it  fhews  a  courage  to  which  we  do  not 
approach. 

The  averfion  to  {pill  the  blood  of  beaflsjn  that 
ancient  nation,  increafed  that  of  deftroying  man¬ 
kind;  but  fuch  mildnefs  of  manners  made  them 
always  very  bad  foldiers ;  and  it  is  to  that  virtue 
their  misfortunes  and  flavery  owe  their  origin. 
The  Tartar  government,  precifely  the  fame  with 
that  of  our  ancient  grand  fiefs,  fubjefts  almoft  all 
the  people  tf1)  petty  plunderers,  who  are  named  by 
the  viceroys ;  which  latter  are  appointed  by  the 
Emperor.  All  thefe  tyrants  are  very  rich,  but  the 
people  very  poor.  Such  is  the  policy  which  was 
effiablifhed  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  by  the 
Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  and  Turks,  who  all  came 
originally  from  Tartary;  a  government  entirely 
mntrary  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  ftill 
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more  fo  to  that  of  the  Chinefe,  the  beft  in  the 
world,  next  to  that  of  the  fmall  number  of  civi¬ 
lized  States  who  have  prefervd-d  their  liberty. 

The  Mahrattas  are  almoft  the  only  free  people 
in  that  extenfive  free  country.  They  inhabit  the 
mountains  behind  the  Malabar  coaft,  between  Goa 
and  Bombay,  for  the  fpace  of  above  feven  hundred 
miles.  They  are  the  Swifs  of  India.  The  Portu- 
guefe,  who  were  the  firft  that  fettled  on  the  coafts 
of  India,  carried  their  arms  and  religion  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  two  thoufand  leagues,  having 
factories  and  forts  which  mutually  aftifted  each 
other,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  far  as  Mo¬ 
lucca.  When  Philip  II.  was  mafter  of  Portugal, 
he  might  have  formed  an  empire  in  India  at  leaftas 
advantageous  as  that  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  induftry  of  the 
Dutch,  and  afterwards  of  the  Englifh,  the  Pope 
would  have  conferred  more  real  bifhoprics  in  thofe 
immenfe  territories  than  he  beftows  in  Italy,  and 
have  drawn  from  thence  more  money  than  he  can 
from  all  the  people  that  are  fubjedt  to  the  Papal 
chair. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Dutch  have  the 
largeft  fettlements  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
extend  from  the  Iflands  of  Sunda  to  the  coaft  of 
Malabar  ;  next  to  them,  the  Englilh,  who  are 
powerful  on  the  two  coafts  of  the  Peninfula  of 
India,  and  as  far  as  Bengal :  and  the  French,  who 
came  laft,  had  the  fmalleft  lhare  ;  fp  that  they  have 
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were  in  the  Weft, 

In  this  flow  and  ebb  of  fucceffes  «and  Ioffes,  al- 
Chapeiie.  moft  common  in  every  war,  Louis  XV.  continued 
to  be  vi&orious  in  the  Low  Countries.  Maef- 
tricht  was  already  on  the  point  of  furrendering 
to  Marfhal  Saxe,  who  befieged  it  after  one  of  the 
fineft  manoeuvres  that  was  ever  attempted  by  any 
general ;  and  from  thence  all  was  open  to  Nime- 
guen.  The  Dutch  were  under  great  confterna- 
tion,  there  being  near  thirty-five  thoufand  of  their 
foldiers  prifoners  in  France ;  and  more  dreadful 
difafters  than  thofe  of  the  year  16”  1  feemed  to 
threaten  that  Republic.  But  what  France  gained 
qn  one  fide,  fhe  loft  on  the  other.  Her  colonies 
were  expofed,  her  commerce  ruined,  and  her  navy 
deftroyed.  ^.s  all  the  contending  nations  were 
fufferers,  fo  all  of  them  flood  in  need  of  a  peace, 
as  it  happened  in  the  former  wars.  Near  feven 
thoufand  trading  veffels,  belonging  to  France, 
Spain,  England,  and  Holland,  had  been  taken  in 
thecourfeof  their  reciprocal  depredations.  From 
hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  above  fifty  thou¬ 
fand  families  had  fuftained  confiderable  Ioffes,  In 
addition  to  thefe  misfortunes,  was  the  vaft  number 
of  flain,  and  the  difficulty  of  raifing  recruits, 
which  happens  in  every  war.  One  half  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  together  with  the  Low  Countries,  had 
been  laid  wafte;  and,  to  increafe  and  prolong  fomany 
difafters,  the  money  of  England  apd  Holland  had 
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engaged  thirty-five  thoufand  Ruffians,  who  were 
then  in  Franconia ;  fo  that  the  fame  troops  which 
had  conquered  the  Turks  and  Swedes,  were  about 
to  approach  the  frontiers  of  France. 

But  what  particularly  diftinguifhes  this  war  is, 
that  after  every  victory  gained  by  Louis  XV.  he 
made  offers  of  peace,  which  had  never  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  At  lafl,  indeed,  when  they  faw  Maeftricht 
was  going  to  fall  after  Bergen-op-zoom,  and  that 
Holland  was  in  danger,  the  Allies  in  their  turn  fued 
for  peace,  which  was  become  neceffary  to  all  par¬ 
ties. 

The  Marquis  de  St.  Severin,  one  of  the  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  from  France  at  the  Congrefs  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  began  by  declaring,  that  he  came  to  fulfil 
the  words  of  his  mafter,  “  That  he  would  make 
“  peace,  not  as  a  merchant,  but  as  a  king.”  This 
was  on  the  16th  of  June,  1748. 

As  Louis  XV.  required  nothing  for  himfelf,  but 
ufed  his  intereft  for  his  allies,  by  that  peace  he  con¬ 
firmed  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his  fon- 
in-law  Don  Philip  in  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gua- 
flalla  j  and  pis  ally  the  Duke  of  Modena,  fon-in- 
law  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  formerly  Regent,  was 
reinflated  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  territories,  which 
he  had  loll  in  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  France. 
Genoa  again  enjoyed  all  its  rights.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
peared  more  honourable,  and  even  more  advanta¬ 
geous,  to  the  Court  of  France  to  think  of  nothing 
but  the  good  of  its  allies,  than  to  infift  upon  having 
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two  or  three  towns  in  Flanders,  which  would  only 
have  been  an  eternal  objedt  of  jealoufy. 

England,  which  had  no  other  particular  intereft 
in  this  general  war  befides  that  of  one  {hip,  loft  in 
it  a  great  deal  of  blood  and  treafure ;  and  the  affair 
of  that  {hip  remained,  after  all,  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion.  The  King  of  Pruffia  was  the  greateft  gainer : 
he  retained  the  conqueft  of  Silefia  at  a  time  when 
all  the  Powers  agreed  not  to  fuffer  the  aggrandi- 
ling  of  any  Prince.  -  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  King  of 
Sardinia,  ftood  next  to  the  King  of  Pruffia  in  point 
of  advantage,  the  Queen  of  Hungary  having  given 
him  part  of  the  Milanefe  for  his  alliance. 

After  this  peace  France  re-eftablifhed  itfclf  in 
tke  fame  manner  as  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and 
became  ftill  more  flourilhing.  At  that  time,  the 
Chriftian  part  of  Europe  was  divided  into  two 
great  parties,  who  watched  one  another,  and  who 
on  each  fide  fupported  that  balance  which  had  been 
the  pretext  for  fo  many  wars,  though  it  ought  to 
have  infured  continual  peace.  The  States  of  the 
Emprefs-Queen  of  Hungary,  and  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Rufiia,  England,  Holland,  and  Sardinia, 
formed  one  of  thefe  grand  factions  ■,  while  France, 
Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Pruffia,  and  Sweden, 
compofed  the  other.  As  all  the  Powers  continued 
in  arms,  a  lading  tranquillity  was  expe&ed,  even 
from  the  fear  -With  which  one  half  of  Europe  feemed 
to  infpire  the  other. 
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Louis  XIV.  was  the  firft  who  kept  up  thofe  nu- 
merous  forces  which  obliged  the  other  Princes  to  v — , — * 
make  the  fame  efforts ;  fo  that  after  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  the  Chriftian  Powers  of 
Europe  had  about  a  million  of  men  under  arms, 
perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  arts  and  neceffary  pro- 
feffions,.  but  particularly  to  agriculture.  They 
flattered  themfelves  that  for  a  long  time  there  would 
be  no  aggreffor,  becaufe  all  the  States  were  armed 
to  defend  themfelves ;  but  they  flattered  themfelves 
in  vain. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  AIX-LA-CH  APELLE,  TO  THE 
'  DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

State  of  Europe  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle— Difputes 
with  the  French  Parliament.— Confpiracy  in  Sweden— Dif- 
pute  between  France  and  England  concerning  America — 
Menace  againfl  Hanover— Menace  againfl  England— Mi¬ 
norca  taken — League  againfl  the  King  of  Pruflia — Progrefs 
of  the  war — French  enter  Hanover — Diflreffes  of  the  King 
of  Prufha — Battle  of  Rofbach — Battle  ofLiffa — Death  of  the 
EmpreL  of  Ruflia — Death  of  the  Emperor  Peter  III. — De¬ 
feats  of  the  French  in  Germany — Defeats  of  the  French  in 
Alia,  Africa,  and  America — Defeats  of  the  French  at  fea — 
Spain  joins  France — TheHavannah  taken — Manilla  taken — 
Peace  of  Paris— Damien’s' attempt  to  flab  the  French  King — 
Expulfion  of  the  Jefuits: — Death  of  the  Dauphin- — Introduc* 
tion  of  Madame  Barri — Death  of  the  King — Several  other 
particulars — His  character  by  Lord  Corke,  and  by  Lord 
Lyttelton. 

>.  d.  During  the  firft  feven  years  after  the  peace  of 
\]\ 5.’  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Europe  enjoyed  a  ftate  of  tran- 

snuHfEu-  quillity.  There  were  however  fome  political  in- 
u-pe.  trigues,  efpecially  amongft  the  Northern  Powers. 
The  renewal  of  the  fubfidy- treaty  by  France  to 
Sweden,  gave  umbrage  to  the  Court  of  Peterf- 
burgh,  left  the  aft  of  fettlement  of  the  Swedilh 
Crown  fhould,  upon  the  death  of  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den,  which  was  expefted  every  day,  be  broken, 
aid  the  Prince  become  defpotic  ■,  and  though 
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the  Court  of  Stockholm  difclaimed  all  defigns  of  ^•J®* 
the  kind,  yet  the  Czarina  ordered  a  body  of  her 
troops  to  inarch  towards  Finland,  to  be  ready  to 
aft  as  foe  fhould  fee  occafion  upon  the  King  of 
Sweden’s  death,  which  was  expefted  every  day. 

This  jealoufy  of  Ruflia  towards  Sweden,  gave  a 
pretext  for  the  King  of  Pruffia  to  keep  on  foot  the 
whole  of  his  army,  fo  that  it  was  in  readinefs  to 
march  on  the  firft  warning  ;  and  he  ordered  his 
minifters  to  declare  fo  much  at  the  feveral  Courts 
where  they  refided.  At  the  fame  time,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  receding  upon  the 
conduftof  the  Czarina  towards  Sweden,  and  in¬ 
forming  him,  that  by  a  treaty  concluded  between 
him,  and  France,  and  Sweden,  both  France  and 
he  were  engaged  to  fupport  the  eftablifhed  fuccel- 
fion  in  Sweden,  and  intreating  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty  to  co-operate  with  him  and  France  in  pre- 
ferving  the  peace  of  the  North.  Though  the  Bri- 
tifli  Court  had,  at  this  time,  no  reafon  to  be  fatii- 
fied  with  that  of  Sweden,  yet  it  concurred  in  fend- 
ments  with  his  Prufoan  Majefty.  Upon  the  recall 
of  the  Earl  of  Hyndford,  Mr.  Guydikens  was  Tent 
as  the  Britifh  Minifter  to  Rufoa,  with  orders  to 
ftrengthen  the  connexions  between  that  Court  and 
Great-Britain.  But  in  fa<ft  it  appeared,  that  the 
Czarina's  apprehenficns  were  groundlefs,  and  that 
the  Senate  and  States  of  Sweden  were  no  way  dif* 
pofed,  had  the  Court  been  fo,  to  alter  the  form  o( 
their  conftitutfon. 

His 
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a.^  d.  His  Prufiian  Majelty,  however,  made  ufe  of  the 
tranquillity  for  which,  perhaps,  he  was  indebted 
to  his  great  army,  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace 
in  his  own  dominions,  which  he  did  in  an  unex¬ 
ampled  degree  j  but,  above  all,  he  promoted  a 
marine.  He  employed  his  agents  to  buy  up  lhips 
in  Sweden :  he  prevailed  with  France  not  to  renew 
their  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  the 
latter  complained,  the  Swedilh  and  Prufiian  vefifels 
had  all  the  trade  which  they  ufed  to  carry  on  be¬ 
tween  France  and  the  Baltic.  The  French  Court, 
at  this  time,  thought  the  friendlhip  of  Prufiia  could 
not  be  bought  too  dear  ;  and  even  Marlhal  Saxe 
made  a  tour  to  Berlin,  to  ftrengthen  the  alliance 
between  them.  In  this,  both  of  them  had  the 
fame  view  ;  for  while  the  King  of  Prufiia  was  at 
this  time  meditating  theeftablilhment  of  his  favour¬ 
ite  Aliatic  company  of  commerce  at  Embden,  the 
French  miniftry  werepurfuing  their  plan,  of  increa- 
fing  their  marine,  with  amazing  vigour ;  and  their 
finances  recovered  fo  faft,  that  according  to  a  plan 
laid  down  by  M.  Rouille,  who  was  now  their 
minifter  of  the  marine,  France  was  to  have,  in 
feven  or  eight  years  at  moft,  1 1 1  lhips  of  the  line, 
22  bomb- ketches,  and  25  fire- lhips,  ready  to  put 
to  fea,  even  in  time  of  peace. 

As  to  the  Emprefs  Queen,  Ihe  had  been  too 
much  ^xhaufteri  by  the  late  war,  to  purfue  any  am¬ 
bitious  fchemes  at  this  time  ;  but  her  mmilters  at 
the  Court  of  Ruflia  were  daily  making  reprefenta- 
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tions  of  the  views  of  Sweden  and  Prudia,  as  being 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  North,  and  particu¬ 
larly,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  Marfhal  Saxe’s 
journey  to  Berlin,  was  to  engage  his  Pruffian  Ma- 
jedy’s  intereft,  in  getting  himfelf  re-elefted  Duke 
of  Courland,  which  dignity  was  then  vacant.  As 
the  Czarina’s  views  with  regard  to  that  duchy 
were  very  different,  her  prepoffeflions  againft  the 
King  of  Prufiia  became  every  day  dronger,  and  at 
laft  terminated  in  a  more  drift  alliance  than  ever, 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  difpoflefs  him  of 
Silefia. 

Before  the  end  of  this  year,  however,  feveral 
other  alliances  and  treaties  were  concluded,  in 
which  Great-Britain  had  little  or  no  participation. 
The  Court  of  France  had  intereft  enough  to  bring 
about  a  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  :  and 
all  that  perfpired  of  its  contents  was,  that  Mr. 
Titley,  the  Britifh  minider  at  Copenhagen,  was 
informed  by  orders  from  his  Danifh  Majedy,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  derogatory  to  his  engage¬ 
ments  with  Great-Britain.  It  is  certain,  that  his 
Britannic  Majedy’s  views,  at  this  time,  were  very 
different  from  thofe  of  fome  other  princes,  and  in- 
tirely  terminated  in  preferving  the  peace  that  bad 
been  lately  concluded.  By  his  perfuafion  it  was 
that  the  Czarina  recalled  her  troops  from  Finland, 
and  laid  up  her  fleet,  and  her  example  was  followed 
by  the  Swedes. 
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In  the  South,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  had  no 
reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Emprefs  Queen  and  her  Generals  during  the  late 
war  in  Italy,  entered  into  a  defenfive  treaty  with 
France  and  Spain,  in  which  were  comprehended 
the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
the  Republic  of  Genoa,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
as  well  for  theeftates  which  he  then  actually  poflTdT- 
ed,  as  for  thofe  he  might  hereafter  acquire  ;  and 
their  Catholic  and  molt  Chriftian  Majefties,  by 
virtue  of  that  treaty,  engaged  to  furniih  30,000 
men  to  fuch  of  the  contracting  Powers  as  Ihould 
want  affiftance.  But,  left  the  concluding  this 
treaty  fhould  give  umbrage  to  the  Court  of  EngJ 
land,  his  Sardinian  Majelty  .ordered  his  minifter 
there  to  declare,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  obferve  all  his  engagements  with  the  King 
of  Great-Britain,  and  with  the  Emprefs  Queen. 

Although  all  Europe  feemed  to  be  enjoying  the 
bleflings  of  peace,  the  internal  tranquillity  of  France 
was  difturbed  by  difputes  in  both  Church  and 
State.  The  parliament,  under  pretence  of  fupr 
porting  the  King’s  authority,  aimed,  in  faCt,  at 
curtailing  it.  They  proceeded  with  the  utmoft 
rigour  again!!  all  priefts  who  refufed  to  adminifter 
the  facrament  without  certain  certificates,  to  prove 
die  compliance  of  the  parties  with  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus.  They  had  even  the  boldnefs  to  fine  the 
Biftiop  of  Orleans  for  one  of  thofe  refufals,  and 
to  admonilh  the  Archbilhop  of  Paris,  under 
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the  pain  of  lofing  all  his  temporalities,  to  order  a.  d. 
the  facraments  to  be  adminiftered  without  fuch  \*~>r-** 
certificates  ;  and  upon  th*  Archbiflhop’s  negledliag 
this  admonition,  they  ordered  his  temporalities  to 
be  actually  feized.  The  French  King  difapproved 
of  this  conduit  j  but  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and 
the  Peers  feemed  inclined  to  take  the  part  of  the 
parliament.  It  is  not  necefiary  to  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  of  the  feveral  fteps  taken  on  both 
fides,  to  fupport  their  refpeitive  authority.  It  is 
fufficient  to  fay  that  the  French  Parliament  ailed 
with  afpiritthat  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Bri- 
tifh  one  :  they  refufed  to  regifter  the  King’s  ediits 
without  whichthey  could  not  have  the  force  of  a 
law  j  and  amongft  other  vigorous  refolutions  they 
came  to,  one  was :  That  the  forms  claimed  by 
them  were  laws  of  the  realm,  and  that  on  their  ob- 
fervation  depended  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
authority  and  the  public  tranquillity,  and  that  they 
knew  no  middle  perfon  between  the  King  and 
them,  and  that  they  neither  could,  nor  ought,  to 
addrefs  themlelves  to  any  but  the  fovereign .  alone. 

At  the  fame  time,  they  fummoned  the  Peers  to 
come  and  take  their  feats  in  Parliament,  which 
they  were  required  by  the  King,  upon  their  alle¬ 
giance,  not  to  do.  This  prohibition  blew  the 
flame  higher  than  ever,  and  the  Parliament  pre- 
fented  to  the  King  a  remonftrance,  which  the  ec- 
clefiaftics  and  the  afierters  of  the  royal  authority 
looked  upon  to  be  treafonable.  But  this  was  not 
Vol.IV.  Ee  allj 
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all  ;  for  they  came  to  a  refolution,  in  direct  con- 
tradition  to  the  King’s  orders,  to  proceed  to  no 
bufinels  till  they  had  juftice  done  them  becaufe 
certain  evil-minded  perfbns  hindered  truth  from 
getting  near  the  throne.  They  ftuck  by  this  refo¬ 
lution,  even  though  their  King  commanded  them, 
under  pain  of  his  difpleafure,  to  continue  their 
fundtions.  Upon  this,  lettres  -  de  -  cachet  were 
ififued,  and  the  members  of  all  the  Chambers  of  Par¬ 
liament  (excepting  the  Great  Chamber)  were  ba- 
niflied  to  feveral  places  of  the  kingdom,  remote 
from  one  another.  But  the  gentlemen  of  the  Great 
Chamber  took  the  exception  in  their  favour  moil 
grevioufly  amifs,  and  perfifted  fo  ftrenuoufly  in 
their  oppofition  to  the  Court  and  the  ecclefiaftics, 
that  they  likewife  obtained  the  favour  they  fo  ar¬ 
dently  wiflied  for,  of  being  banifhed  by  the  like 
letters.  They  confidered  their  exile  as  a  triumph, 
and  they  were  attended  to  the  place  of  their  banilh- 
ment,  not  only  by  great  numbers  of  the  common¬ 
alty,  but  by  fome  Peers  and  Princes  of  the  Blood  ; 
and  even  though  banifhed,  they  continued  their 
proceedings  againft  thofe  ecclefiaftics  who  refufed 
the  facraments  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  other  parliaments  in  the  kingdom. 

This  behaviour  of  the  French  parliaments,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Paris,  which  was  confidered  as  the 
principal,  created  a  total  hop  to  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  throughout  the  kingdom  j  and  the 
Court  was  driven  to  the  bold,  but  ineffe&ual,  ex¬ 
pedient 
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pedient  of  eftablilhing,  in  its  room,  a  new  court  of  a.  d. 
juftice,  called  the  Royal  Chamber.  But  all  the 
power  of  the  French  Monarch  could  not  give 
this  chamber  the  authority  of  a  parliament.  Even 
the  inferior  tribunals  of  the  kingdom  refufed  to 
acknowledge  their  jurifdi&ion,  and  fome  members 
of  them  were  fent  to  prifon  on  that  account.  The 
French  King  had  fenfe  enough  to  forefee  the  con-  , 
fequences  of  all  this  violent  proceeding,  but  he  had 
notrefolution  enough  to  prevent  them.  Impreffed 
on  the  one  fide  with  high  notions  of  his  own  de- 
fpotic  poifrer,  and  befieged  on  the  other  hand  by 
bigots  and  ecclefiaftics,  who  had  fettered  his  con- 
fcience  in  the  bonds  of  religious  fears,  he  could 
not  bring  himfelf  to  a  thorough  compliance  with 
the  defires  of  his  parliament  and  people,  till  he  faw 
himfelf  threatened  both  with  a  civil  and  a  foreign 
war.  In  this  fituation  were  the  affairs  of  France 
in  the  fummer  of  1754. 

The  firft  frelh  troubles  of  Europe  feemed  to  be 
announced. from  the  North.  Sweden  had  become inCswedenC' 
a  Republic,  of  which  the  King  was  only  the  firft 
magiftrate,  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  plura¬ 
lity  of  voices  in  the  Senate.  Some  Noblemen, 
more  attached  to  the  King  than  the  laws,  confpired 
againft  the  Senate.  The  plot  was  difcovered,  and  ■ 
the  confpirators  were  executed.  That  which  in  a 
monarchical  State  would  probably  have  become  a 
virtuous  a&ion,  was  looked  upon  as  an  infamous 
tteafon  in  a  country  become  free.  Thus  the  fame 
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A^'  aftions  are  crimes  or  virtues,  according  to  the 
* — v — *  times  or  places  of  their  being  put  in  execution. 

This  event  alienated  the  Swedes  from  their  King; 
and  it  contributed  afterwards  to  caufe  war  to  be 
declared  againft  the  King  of  Pruflia,  whofe  filler 
was  married  to  the  King  of  Sweden. 

From  that  period,  the  revolutions  which  the 
King  of  Pruffia  and  his  enemies  were  preparing, 
refembled  a  flame  fmothering  under  the  alhes.  The 
fire  foon  blazed  forth,  and  fpread  over  Europe ; 
but  the  firft  fparks  came  from  America. 
between11'63  A  flight  quarrel  between  France  and  England 
England30*1  f°r  fol^e  deferr  lands  towards  Acadia,  gave  rife  to 
concerning  a  new  fyfi  em  of  politics  among  all  the  Sovereigns 

.Amines*  _  , 

of  Europe.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  this  quar- 
rel  was  the  fruit  of  the  negligence  of  all  the  Mini- 
fters  who  in  1712  and  1713  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  By  that  treaty  France  had  ceded  to 
England,  Acadia,  adjoining  to  Canada,  with  all 
its  .ancient  limits;  but  they  had  not  fpecified  what 
were  thofe  limits,  to  which  indeed  they  were 
ftrangers.  This  is  a  fault  which  is  never  com¬ 
mitted  irr  contracts  between  individuals  ;  and  de¬ 
bates  neceflarily  arofe  from  that  omiffion.  Were 
philofophy  andjuftice  to  interfere  in  the  quarrels 
of  men,  they  would  make  them  fee,  that  the 
French  and  the  Englifh  difputed  for  a  country  over 
which  they  had  not  the  fmalleft  right  :  but  thofe 
firft  principles  never  enter  into  the  affairs  &f  the 
world,  A  fimilar  difpute  among  common  mer¬ 
chants 
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chants  would  have  been  adjufted  in  two  hours  by 
arbitration  ;  but  among  crowned  heads,  the  am- 
bition  or  caprice  of  a  commilfary  is  fufficient  to 
involve  twenty  ftates. 

The  French  attacked  the  Back  Settlements  of 
the  Englifh  Colonies,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
extenfion  of  the  Britifh  dominion  to  the  Weft,  and 
with  an  intention  to  unite  their  two  large  colonies 
qf  Louifiana  and  Canada.  The  Englifh  not  only 
repelled  thefe  attacks,  but  took  all  the  French 
trading  (hips  at  fea.  This  was  in  the  year  i-’ 55. 

The  French  Court  threatened  to  attack  Hano-  Menace 
ver;  upon  which  the  Englifh  made  treaties  withnfve"? H*' 
HefTe  and  Ruffia,  for  troops  to  defend  that  EleCto- 
ate.  But  as  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Peterf- 
burgh  were  in  clofe  union,  the  King  of  Pruftia 
was  alarmed  by  the  idea  of  the  Ruffians  coming 
into  the  Empire,  and  he  feared  that  the  Imperialifts 
and  the  Ruffians  might  attack  him.  He  there¬ 
fore  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  England, 
to  keep  all  foreign  troops  out  of  the  Empire.  This 
anfwered  the  Elector  of  Hanover’s  purpofe,  be- 
caufe  the  French  were  equally  foreign  troops  ;  his 
view  being  the  protection  of  Hanover,  it  made  no 
difFerence  whether  this  was  effected  by  the  affifkmce 
of  Pruffia  or  Ruffia. 

At  the  fame  time  Lewis  menaced  the  coaft  of  17 s6- 
England  with  an  invafion,  and  this  menace  foagainftEag- 
alarmed  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  that  they  fent  imme-iand‘ 
diately  for  the  Heffian  troops  to  defend  the  ifland. 

Ee3  This 
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This  menace,  however,  was  only  a  feint ;  but  it 
ferved  to  cover  the  attack  that  was  really  intended  } 
this  was  on  the  ifland  of  Minorca.  Admiral  Byng 
was  fent  from  England  to  relieve  that  place  j  but 
he  was  fent  too  late,  and  with  a  fleet  inferior  to 
that  of  France.  After  a  long  fiege  of  Fort  St. 
Philip,  the  ifland  furrendered  to  the  French  arms, 
commanded  by  Marfhal  Richelieu.  General  Blake- 
ney  defended  the  place  as  long  as  it  was  tenable. 
The  two  fleets  commanded  by  the  Admirals  Byng 
and  Galifonniere,  came  to  an  action  j  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  well  maintained  on  either  fide.  But 
as  the  French  fucceeded  in  taking  the  ifland,  the 
Englifh  Admiral  was  (hot  for  negleft  of  duty. 

In  Germany,  affairs  began  to  aflame  a  more  fe- 
rious  afpedt.  Elizabeth,  Emprefs  of  Ruflia,  was 
leagued  with  the  Emprefs  Maria-Therefa  by  an¬ 
cient  treaties,  by  the  common  intereft  which  united 
them  againft  the  Turks,  and  by  reciprocal  affec¬ 
tion.  Auguftus  III.  King  of  Poland  and  Elector 
of  Saxony,  being  reconciled  to  the  Emprefs-Queen 
and  attached  to  Ruflia,  to  which  he  owed  the  title 
of  King  of  Poland,  was  clofely  connected  with 
thefe  two  Sovereigns.  Thefe  three  potentates  had 
each  their  complaints  againft  the  King  of  Pruflia. 
Maria-Therefa  had  feen  Silefia  torn  from  her  houfe  \ 
Auguftus  and  his  Council  wanted  an  immediate 
indemnification  for  Saxony,  ruined  by  the  King  of 
Pruflia  in  the  year  1741. 
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Thefe  three  Powers  carried  on  a  ftrift  correfpon- 
dence  among  themfelves,  of  which  the  King  of 
Prufiia  dreaded  the  effeCts.  While  the  troops  of 
Auftria  were  augmenting,  thofe  of  Ruflia  were 
ready  ;  but  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake  any  thing. 
The  revenues  of  his  Electorate  were  exhaufted, 
and  he  had  no  garrifoned  town  remaining  to  hinder 
the  Pruffians  from  marching  to  Drefden.  Thus 
order  and  economy  had  rendered  Brandenburg 
formidable,  as  much  as  diflipation  had  weakened 
Saxony.  The  King  of  Poland’s  Saxon  Council 
hefitated  much  about  entering  into  meafures  which 
might  prove  fatal  to  them. 

The  King  of  Prufiia  loft  no  time  ;  for  from  the 
year  1755  he  had  taken  alone,  and  without  con- 
fulting  any  one,  the  refolution  to  prevent  the  de- 
figns  of  thofe  Powers  of  whom  he  had  conceived 
fuch  fufpicions.  He  had  made  fure  of  England, 
by  his  late  treaty  with  George  the  Second,  con¬ 
cerning  the  defence  of  Hanover  :  he  alfo  made 
fure  of  the  Landgrave  of  HefTe  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunfwick,  and  in  this  manner  renounced  his  al¬ 
liance  with  France. 

It  was  now  that  the  ancient  enmity  between  the 
Houfes  of  France  and  Auftria  gave  way  to  a 
friendfhip  which  appeared  to  the  aftonifhment  of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  King  of  France, 
who  had  carried  on  fo  cruel  a  war  againft  Maria- 
Therefa,  became  h$r  ally  ;  and  the  King  of  Prufiia, 
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who  had  been  allied  to  France,  became  her  ene¬ 
my.  France  and  Auftria  were  thus  united,  after 
three  hundred  years  fpent  in  a  bloody  difcord. 
What  fo  many  treaties  of  peace  and  fo  many  mar¬ 
riages  had  not  been  able  to  accomplifh,  was  ef¬ 
fected  in  a  moment,  by  adifguft  received  from  an 
EleCtor.  This  was  called  an  unnatural  alliance  by 
the  people  of  England ;  but  being  necefiafy,  it 
was  very  natural.  It  might  even  have  been  hoped, 
that  the  uniting  of  thofe  two  powerful  Houfes, 
feconded  by  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  feveral  States 
of  the  Empire,  would  be  able  to  retrain  the  reft 
of  Europe. 

The  treaty  was  figned  at  Verfailles  by  Louis 
XV.  and  Maria-Therefa,  in  May  1756. 

The  King  of  Prufiia,  threatened  on  all  fides, 
was  only  the  more  ready  to  take  the  field.  He 
marched  his  troops  into  Saxony,  which  was  al- 
moft  defencelefs,  propofing  to  make  that  province 
a  rampart  againft  the  power  of  Auftria,  and  a  road 
to  its  frontiers.  Leipfig  immmediately  fell  into  his 
hands,  while  a  part  of  his  army  prefented  itfelf  be¬ 
fore  Drefden.  King  Auguftus  retired,  as  his  father 
did  before  Charles  XII.  He  quitted  his  capital, 
and  went  and  occupied  the  camp  of  Pirna,  near 
Kcenigftein,  on  the  road  to  Bohemia,  and  on  the 
river  Elbe,  where  he  thought  himfelf  in  fafety. 

Frederic  entered  Drefden  as  mafter,  under  the 
name  of  ProteClor.  The  Queen  of  Poland,  daughter 
pf  the  Emperor  Jofeph,  had  not  quitted  the  place. 

They 
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They  alked  her  for  the  keys  of  the  archives;  and  A- 
on  her  refufing  to  deliver  them,  preparations  were 
ipade  to  force  open  the  doors.  The  Queen  placed 
herfelf  before  them,  flattering  herfelf  that  they 
would  refpeft  her  perfon  and  refolution ;  but 
they  lhewed  no  refpedl  to  either,  and  that  depofi- 
tory  of  the  State  was  opened  before  her  eyes.  It 
was  of  great  confequenpe  to  the  King  of  Pruflia  to 
find  the  proofs  of  the  defigns  of  Saxony  againll 
him.  In  fa£t,  he  found  teftimonies  of  the  dread 
which  he  had  occafioned  ;  but  that  fame  dread, 
which  fhould  have  obliged  the  Court  of  Drefden 
to  put  itfelf  in  a  (late  of  defence,  only  ferved  to 
render  it  a  vidtim  to  a  powerful  neighbour.  They 
were  fenfible,  when  it  was  too  late,  that,  according 
to  the  fituation  of  Saxony  forfome  years  paft,  they 
ought  to  have  fpent  all  upon  war,  and  nothing  on 
pleafures.  There  are  fituations  in  which  people 
have  no  other  part  to  take  but  that  of  preparing 
themfelves  to  fight,  to  conquer,  or  to  perifh. 

On  the  report  of  this  invafion,  the  Aulic  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Emperor  declared  the  King  of  Pruflia  to 
be  a  difturber  of  the  public  peace  and  a.  rebel ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  give  any  weight  to  this  de¬ 
claration  againfl  a  Prince  who  had  near  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  fighting  men  under  his  command. 
He  anfwered  the  laws  by  a  battle,  which  was 
fought  between  him  and  the  Auftrians,  whom  he 
went  to  meet  at  the  entrance  of  Bohemia,  near  a 
town  named  Lowofitz,  on  the  u.thof  October, 
*756° 

Though 
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Though  this  firft  engagement  was  indecifive  by 
the  number  of  flain,  yet  it  was  not  fo  by  its  con¬ 
sequences.  Nothing  could  now  prevent  the  King 
from  blocking  up  the  Saxons  in  the  camp  of  Pirna 
itfelf,  where  the  Auftrians  could  not  affift  them ; 
and  that  fmall  army  of  the  King  of  Poland,  con¬ 
fiding  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  thoufand  men,  fur- 
rendered  prifoners  of  war  feven  days  after  the 
battle. 

Auguftus,  in  this  fingular  capitulation,  the  only 
military  event  between  him  and  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fia,  aiked  no  more  than  that  his  guards  (hould  not 
be  made  prifoners.  Frederick  replied,  “  That  he 
“  could  not  liften  to  his  requeft;  that  thofe  guards 
would  infallibly  ferve  againft  him  j  and  that  he 
Ci  did  not  choofe  to  have  the  trouble  of  taking 
(C  them  a  fecond  time.”  This  anfwer  was  a  fe- 
vere  lefifon  to  all  Princes,  that  they  muft  render 
themfelves  powerful  when  they  have  a  powerful 
neighbour. 

The  King  of  Poland,  being  thus  deprived  of  his 
Electorate  and  his  army,  demanded  paffports  from 
his  enemy  to  go  into  Poland,  which  were  readily 
granted  ;  and  they  had  the  infulting  politenefs  to 
furnifh  him  with  poft-horfes  for  his  journey.  He 
went  from  his  hereditary  eftates  inro  his  eleftive 
kingdom,  where  he  found  nobody  even  propofe  to 
take  arms  in  defence  of  their  king.  All  the  Elec¬ 
torate  was  laid  under  contribution  ;  and  the  King 
ofPruffia,  in  making  war,  found  the  means  offup- 
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porting  it  in  the  invaded  country.  The  Queen  of  A.^d. 
Poland,  who  did  not  follow  her  hulband,  but  re- 
mained  at  Drefden,  died  foon  after  of  grief.  All 
Europe  pitied  that  unfortunate  family  ;  but  in  the 
courfe  of  thofe  public  calamities,  millions  of  fa¬ 
milies  experienced  hardlhips  not  lefs  great,  though 
more  obfcure.  The  Magiftrates  of  Leipfig  remon- 
ftrated  againft  the  contributions  impofed  on  them 
by  the  conqueror,  which  they  faid  they  could 
not  pay. — They  were  fent  to  prilon,  and  then  paid 
them. 

There  never  werefo  many  battles  fought  in  any 
former  war  as  there  were  in  this.  The  Ruffians 
entered  the  territories  of  Pruffia  by  the  way  of 
Poland.  The  French  became  auxiliaries  to  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  and  were  fighting  to  reftore  to 
her  the  fame  Silefia  of  which  they  had  helped  to 
ftrip  her  fome  years  before,  when  they  were  allies 
to  the  King  of  Pruffia.  The  King  of  England, 
who  had  been  the  moft  avowed  friend  of  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria,  was  now  one  of  its  moft  dangerous  foes  ; 
and  Sweden,  which  had  formerly  given  fuch  great 
{hocks  to  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  ferved  it  then 
againft  the  King  of  Pruffia,  on  account  of  nine 
hundred  thoufand  livres  given  by  the  French  Mi- 
niftry ;  though  it  was  Sweden  that  did  the  lead 
mifchief. 

Germany  now  faw  itfelf  torn  to  pieces  by  many 
more  national  and  foreign  armies  than  had  been  in 
it  during  the  famous  war  of  thirty  years. 


While 
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V.  hile  the  Ruffians  were  coming  through  Poland 
to  affift  Auftna,  the  French  entered  by  the  duchy 
oi  Cl  ^ves,  and  by  Wefel,  which  were  abandoned 
by  the  PruTians.  They  took  pofleffion  of  all 
Helfei  and  inarched  towards  the  country  of  Hano¬ 
ver  again  ft  an  army  of  Engliffi,  Hanoverians,  and 
Heffians,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  went  in  fearch  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army  in  Bohemia,  and  fent  a  confiderable 
body  to  oppofe  the  Ruffians.  The  troops  of  the 
Empire,  which  were  called  the  troops  of  execution, 
were  ordered  to  penetrate  into  Saxony,  which  had 
fallen  entirely  under  the  Pruffian  power  j  fo  that 
Germany  was  a  prey  to  fix  formidable  armies,  which 
devoured  it  at  the  fame  time. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  then  haftened  to  attack 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  brother  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  and  General  Brown,  near  Prague.  This  battle, 
which  was  very  bloody,  was  fought  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1757.  The  Pruffirns  were  victorious  j  and 
a  party  of  Auftrian  infantry  were  obliged  to  throw 
themfelves  imp  Prague,  where  they  remained 
blocked  up  more  than  two  months  by  the  conqueror. 
A  number  pf  princes  were  in  the  city ;  provifions 
began  to  fa’l  Ihort ;  and  it  was  thought  that  Prague 
would  foon  Submit. 

By  endeavo  ring  to  carry  every  thing  at  once, 
the  conquer.r  loft  all  the  fruits  of  his  vi&ory. 
The  Count  de  Kaunicz,  prime  minifter  to  Maria 

Therefa, 
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Therefa,  a  man  as  active  in  the  cabinet  as  the 
King  of  Pruflia  was  in  the  field,  had  already  col- 
leCted  an  army  under  the  command  of  Marlhal 
Daun.  The  King  of  Pruflia,  without  hefitation, 
went  immediately  to  attack  that  army,  which  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  intimidated  by  the  reputation 
of  his  victories.  If  that  army  could  once  have  been 
difperfed,  Prague,  which  had  been  bombarded 
for  fome  time,  would  of  courfe  have  furrendered  at 
difcretion,  and  he  would  have  become 'abfolute 
mailer  of  Germanv.  Marlhal  Daun  entrenched  his 
troops  on  the  brow  of  a  little  hill.  The  Pruflnns 
afcended  it  feven  times,  and  were  as  often  repulfed 
and  overthrown.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  Jtilt, 

1757.  The  King  loft  about  twenty- five  thoufani 
men  killed,  wounded,  priforters,  and  deferters. 

Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  who  had  been  ftiut  up 
in  Prague,  Tallied  out,  and  purfued  the  Pruluans. 

This  revolution  was  as  great  ai  the  exploits  and  ex¬ 
pectations’  of  the' K.ng  ot  Pruflia  had  been  before 
the  engagement. 

The  French,  on  their  fide,  ftrongly  fe corded  French  enter 
the  Emprefs  Maria  Therefa.  Marfhal  drEftrees, Hanover* 
who  commanded  them,  had  already  palled  the 
Weler.  He  followed  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
ftep  by  ftep  towards  Minden,  overtook  him  near 
Haftenbeck,  gave  him  battle,  and  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  on  the  29th  of  July.  In  that  adticn 
the  Princes  of  Conde  and  de  la  Marche-Conti  firft 
fignalifed  their  arms  j  and  the  royal  blood  of 

Frnace 
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a.  a  France  fupported  the  glory  of  their  country.  A 
v~vw  Count  de  Laval-Montmorenci,  and  a  brave  officer 
of  the  houfe  of  Bufly,  loft  their  lives.  A  mufket- 
fhot,  which  was  a  long  time  thought  to  be  mortal, 
pierced  the  Count  de  Chatelet,  of  the  houfe  of 
Lorrain.  He  was  fon  of  the  celebrated  Marchio- 
nefs  de  Chatelet,  whofe  name  will  never  periffi  in 
the  memory  of  thofe  who  know  that  this  Frerflch 
lady  wrote  a  comment  on  the  great  Newton. 

Let  us  obferve  here,  that,  by  the  intrigues  at 
Court,  the  command  was  already  taken  from 
Marfhal  d’Eftrees  ;  and  that,  while  he  was  gain¬ 
ing  a  battle,  the  orders  were  difpatched  to 
pafs  that  affront  upon  him.  They  affe&ed  to 
complain  at  Court  that  he  had  not  yet  taken  the 
whole  Ele&orate  of  Hanover,  and  that  he  had  not 
marched  as  far  as  Magdeburg.  They  thought  that 
every  thing  ought  to  be  terminated  in  one  cam¬ 
paign.  They  thought  of  giving  laws  to  Europe, 
and  were  always  miftaken.  Marfhal  d’Eftrees 
faid,  *c  That  it  was  not  enough  .to  advance  into 
“  Germany,  but  they  ought  to  provide  the  means 
“  to  get  out  of  it.”  His  conduct  and  valour 
proved,  that,  when  an  army  is  once  fent,  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  it  fhould  be  left  to  the  general ;  be- 
caufe,  if  they  have  made  choice  of  him,  they  have 
had  confidence  in  his  abilities. 

The  French  miniftry  difpatched  Marfhal  Riche¬ 
lieu  to  command  the  army  of  Marfhal  d’Eftrees, 
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before  they  had  received  the  news  of  the  vi&ory 
obtained  by  that  general.  The  Marfhal  de  Riche-  v — „ — t 
lieu,  fo  well  known  for  taking  Minorca,  went 
immediately  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

When  he  had  pufhed  him  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  he  there  forced  him  to  capitulate  with 
all  his  army.  That  capitulation,  more  fingular 
than  a  battle  won,  was  not  lefs  glorious.  The 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  obliged,  by 
ftipulation,  to  retire  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  leave 
the  field  open  to  the  French  againft  the  King  of 
Pruffia.  He  ravaged  Saxony  ;  but  his  own  terri¬ 
tories  were  alfo  laid  wafte.  The  Aufirian  General 
Haddick  had  furprifed  the  city  of  Berlin,  and 
fpared  it  from  being  pillaged,  for  a  ranfom  of  eight 
hundred  thoufand  French  livres. 

The  deftru&ion  of  his  Pruflian  Majefty  feemed  oiftreires  ef 
at  that  period  inevitable.  His  great  defeat  near  or 
Prague ;  his  troops  being  overcome  near  Landlhut, 
at  the  entrance  of  Silefia ;  and  an  indecifive  but 
bloody  battle  againft  the  Ruffians;  all  tended  to 
weaken  him. 

He  was  liable  to  be  furroundcd,  on  one  fide  by 
the  army  of  Marlhal  Richelieu,  and,  on  the  other, 
by  that  of  the  Empire,  while  the  Auftrians  and 
Ruffians  entered  Silefia  :  indeed,  his  ruin  feemed 
fo  certain,  that  the  Aulic  Council  declared,  in 
Auguft,  1757,  that  he  had  incurred  the  ban  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  that  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  fie  fs, 
rights,  favours,  privileges,  &c.  He  feemed  hirrr- 
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a.  d.  felf,  at  that  crifis,  to  defpair  of  his  fortune,  and 
only  looked  forward  to  a  glorious  death.  He 
framed  a  fort  of  philofophic  teftament  ;  and  fuch 
was  the  freedom  of  his  mind  in  the  midft  of  his 
misfortunes,  that  he  wrote  it  in  French  verfe. 
This  is  a  Angular  anecdote. 

The  Prince  de  Soubize,  a  general  of  a  cool  and 
fettled  courage,  of  a  good  undemanding,  and  of 
cautious  condudt,  marched  into  Saxony  againft  him 
at  the  head  of  a  tTrong  army,  which  the  miniltry 
had  reinforced  by  a  part  of  that  under  Marlhal 
Richelieu.  This  army  was  joined  to  that  of  the 
Circles,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Hildbourg- 
haufen.  . 

b  ttie  of  Frederick,  furrounded  by  fo  many  enemies,  took 
Roikach.  the  refolution  to  die,  fword  in  hand,  in  the  ranks 
of  the  army  of  the  Prince  de  Soubize;  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  took  every  meafure  to  conquer. 

After  reconnoitring  the  army  of  France  and  the 
Circles,  he  immediately  retreated  before  them,  in 
order  to  polTefs  himlelf  of  an  advantageous  litua- 
tion.  The  Prince  of  Hildbourghaufen  was  re- 
folved  to  attack  him;  and  his  opinion  of  courfe 
prevailed,  becaufe  the  French  were  only  auxilia¬ 
ries.  They  therefore  marched  near  to  Rofbach  and 
Merfbourg,  early  in  the  month  of  November* 
J757,  to  attack  the  Pruffian  army,  which  was 
apparently  encamped ;  but  all  of  a  fudden  the 
tents  were  (truck,  and  the  Pruffians  appeared  in 
order  of  battle,  between  two  eminences  lined  with 
artillery. 


This 
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This  unexpected  fight  amazed  the  French  and 
Impcrialifts.  For  feveral  years  it  had  been  ufed 
to  exercife  the  French  troops  after  the  Pruffian  me¬ 
thod  ;  (  afterwards  feveral  evolutions  had  been 
altered  in  the  exercife;  fo  that  the  foldier  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing :  his  old  way  of  fighting 
was  (hanged;  and  he  was  not  perfeft  in  the  new. 
When  he  faw  rhe  Prufilans  advance  in  that  fingular 
order,  unknown  almoft  every  where  elfe,  he  ima¬ 
gined  he  faw  his  matters,  The  King  of  Pruflia’s 
artillery  was  alfo  better  ferved,  and  much  better 
potted  than  that  of  his  enemies.  The  troops  of  the 
Circles  fled  almoft  without  engaging:  the  French 
cavalry  were  difperfed  in  an  inftant  by  the  Pruflian 
cannon;  a  panic  fear  fpread every  where;  and  the 
French  infantry  retired  in  diforder  before  fix  batta¬ 
lions  of  Prufilans.  In  faft,  this  was  not  a  battle, 
but  a  whole  army  which  offered  to  fight,  and  then 
difperfed.  Hiftory  has  fcarcely  an  example  of  a 
fimilar  aClion ;  only  two  regiments  of  Swifs  re¬ 
mained  in  the  field  ;  and  the  Prince  de  Soubize 
went  through,  the  middle  of  the  firing,  to  make 
them  retreat  with  deliberation. 

This  ftrange  battle  entirely  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.  Murmurs  were  univerfal  at  Paris.  The 
fame  General  obtained  a  viClcry  over  the  Heflians 
and  Hanoverians  the  year  following,  and  it  was 
hardly  mentioned.  Such  is  the  fpirit  of  a  large 
city,  happy  and  idle,  and  whofe  applaufe  is  fo  much 
coveted. 

Vol.  IV.  F  f  At 
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A-  D*  At  the  fame  time  new  di  facers  overwhelmed  the 
1757. 

v-v-o  army  of  Marfhal  Richelieu,  which  had  been  leflened 

by  the  rniniftry,  who  were  unwilling  to  ratify  the 

convention  and  the  conditions  which  Marfhal 

* 

Richelieu  had  impofed  on  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land.  By  this  conduit  the  Englifh  (not  without 
reafon)  thought  rhemfelves  difcngaged  from  their 
promife.  The  ratification  from  Verfailles  did  not 
arrive  till  five  days  after  the  misfortune  of  Rofbach. 
After  this,  the  Englifh  recovered  Hanover  in  a 
very  fhort  time. 

If  the  affair  of  Rofbach  was  uncommon,  what 
the  King  of  Pruffia  did.  after  this  unexpected  vic¬ 
tory,  was  (till  more  extraordinary =  He  flew  into 
Silefia,  where  the  Auftrian  conquerors  had  de¬ 
feated  his  troops,  and  were  in  pcfTefiion  of  Schweid- 
nitz  and  Breflau ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his 
great  expedition,  he  would  have  loft  Silefu,  and 
the  battle  of  Rofoach  had  been  of  no  fcrvice.' 

Battle  of  c°Ui'le  of  a  month  he  arrived  oppofite  to 

,;ira-  the  Auftrian  army,  which  he  immediately  attacked 
with  great  fury  at  Lififa.  The  battle  halted  five 
hours  ;  and  Frederick,  completely  victorious,  re¬ 
entered  Schweidnitz  and  Breflau  ;  after  which  there 
was-nothing  but  a  continual  vicifntude  of  frequent 
engagements,  gained  or  loft.  The  French  alone 
were  almoft  always  unlucky  ;  but  the  government 
was  never  difccuraged  ;  and  France  drained  her  ft  if 
to  fend  armies  conftantly  into  Germany. 


The 
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The  King  of  Pruffia  greatly  weakened  himfelf 
by  fb  many  battles.  The  Ruffians  took  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Pruffi-a  from  him,  and  ravaged  Pome¬ 
rania;  while  he  was  laying  walte  Saxony  :  they 
even  entered  Berlin.  The  Auftriatis,  French,  and 
Ruffians-,  were  never  difcouraged,  but  purfued  him 
continually.  His  family  durft  no  longer  remain 
in  Berlin,  fo  frequently  expofed ;  they  were  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Magdebourg ;  and  as  for  him¬ 
felf,  after  fo  many  different  fucceffes,  he  was,  in 
1762,  entrenched  under  Breflau.  Maria  Therefa 
feemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  recovering  Silefia. 
He  had  loft  Drefden,  and  all  that  part  of  Saxony 
which  borders  on  Bohemia;  and  the  King  of  Poland 
was  in  hopes  of  re-entering  his  hereditary  eftates, 
when  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Emprefs  of  Ruffia, 
gave  again  a  new  face  to  affairs,  which  had  io 
often  changed. 

As  the  new  Emperor,  Peter  III.  had  long  been 
a  fecret  friend  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  as  foon  as  he 
afcended  the  throne,  he  not  only  made  peace  with 
him,  but  became  his  ally  againft  the  fame  Emprefs- 
Queen,  to  whom  Elizabeth  had  always  been  a  con- 
ftant  friend.  Thus,  all  on  a  fudden,  we  fee  the 
King  of  Pruffia,  who  had  been  fo  preffed  by  the 
Ruffians,  preparing  to  enter  Bohemia  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  an  army  of  the  fame  Ruffians  who  had 
fought  againft  him  fome  weeks  before. 

This  new  fituation  was  as  quickly  difordered  as 
it  had  been  formed.  A  fudden  revolution  altered 
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^762*  the  affairs  of  Ruffia.  He  faid,  one  day,  when  he 
*— ■ *>w  was  intoxicated  with  liquor,  to  the  regiment  of 
Emp*ror,the  Pteobafinfki  on  the  parade,  that  he  would  beat 
Peter  111.  with  fifty  Prufiians.  It  was  that  regiment 

which  prevented  his  defigns,  and  dethroned  him. 
The  army  and  citizens  with  one  voice  proclaimed 
his  wife,  Catharine  Anhalt,  Emprefs,  although  (he 
was  a  foreigner,  being  of  the  Houfe  of  Afcania, 
one  of  the  mod  ancient  in  Europe.  It  is  fne  who 
has  fince  become  the  real  legiflatrix  of  that  vafl 
empire.  Thus  Ruffia  has  been  governed  by  five 
women  fucceffively :  Catharine,  widow  of  Peter 
the  Great;  Ann,  niece  of  that  monarch  ;  the  Du- 
chefs  of  Brunfwick,  Regent  under  the  Ihort  reign 
of  her  unhappy  fon,  Prince  Ivan ;  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Czar  Peter  the  Great  and  of  Catha¬ 
rine  I.  and,  in  fine,  this  Catharine  II.  who,  in  fo 
Ihort  a  time,  has  raifed  herfelf  fo  great  a  name. 
This  fucceffion  of  five  women,  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  is  a  fingular  event  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
world. 

The  King  of  Prufiia  being  deprived  of  the  fuc- 
cours  of  the  Ruffian  Emperor,  who  wanted  to  fight 
under  him,  did  not  carry  on  the  war  with  lefs  vigi¬ 
lance  againft  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  one  half  of  the 
Empire,  France,  and  Sweden. 

It  is  true,  that  the  exploits  of  the  Swedes  were 
not  thofe  of  Guftavus  Adolphus.  His  filter,  wife 
of  the  King  of  Sweden,  had  no  inclination  to  do 
him  mifchief.  It  was  not  the  Court  of  Stockholm 

who 
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who  took  arms  againft  him  ;  it  was  the  Senate;  and 
the  Senate  did  it  becaufe  France  gave  them  money.  «•—- v— J 
Though  the  Court  was  not  able  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  fending  troops  into  Pomerania,  yet  it 
was  powerful  enough  to  render  them  ufel-efs  ;  and, 
in  reality,  the  Swedes  only  made  a  femblance  of 
making  war  for  the  little  money  that  was  given 
them. 

It  was  chiefly  in  Germany  that  blood  was  conti-  Defeat,  of 
nually  fpilt,  the  frontiers  of  France  being  never  -mCwm"'* 
attacked.  Germany  became  a  gulf  which  fwal- 
lowed  up  the  blood  and  treafures  of  France.  The 
limits  of  this  hiftory  will  not  allow  a  detail  of  the 
prodigious  number  of  engagements  which  hap¬ 
pened  from  the  banks  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  the 
Rhine.  Hardly  any  battle  had  great  confequences, 
becaufe  each  of  the  Powers  had  conftant  refources. 

It  was  quite  otherwife  in  America  and  India,  where 
the  lofs  of  twelve  hundred  men  is  irreparable. 

Even  the  battle  of  Rofbach  was  not  followed  by 
any  revolution.  The  battle  loft  by  the  French 
near  Minden,  in  1759,  and  the  other  checks  they 
fluttered,  rendered  their  affairs  retrograde ;  but  they 
ftill  maintained  their  ground  in  Germany.  When 
they  were  again  overcome  at  Crevelt,  between 
Cleves  and  Cologne,  they  continued,  however,  ftill 
matters  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  of  the  city  of 
Gueldres. 

What  was  the  mod  remarkable  thing  in  the 
a&ion  of  Crevelt,  was  the  lofs  of  the  Count  de 
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I1762/  Gifors,  only  fon  of  the  Marfhal  de  Belieifle,  who 
w— was  wounded,  fighting,  at  the  head  of  his  Carabi¬ 
neers.  He  was  a  youngrman  of  the  greateft  hopes, 
'being  equally  inftrufled  in  affairs  of  frate  and  in 
the  military:  art-;  he  was  capable  of  great  or  leffer 
undertakings ;  his  politenefs  was  equal  to  his  cou¬ 
rage ;  he  was  beloved  at  court,  and  in  the  army. 
The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunfwick,  who  took 
hiniprifoner,  took  care  "of  iiim  as  of  a  brother,  and 
did  not  -leave  him  till  his  death,  which'  he  ho¬ 
noured  with  his  tears. 

This -Prince  of  Brunfwick  fought  fometimes  as 
chief,  fometimes  under  his  uncle,  the  Prince  of 
Brunfwick,  brother-in-law  to  the  King  of  Pruffia. 

The  -battle  of  Crevelt  did  not  hinder  the  Duke 
de  Broglio  from  obtaining  a  vifibory  at  Bergen, 
near  Frankfort,  over  the  Prince  of  Brunfwick.  But 
the  Prince  gained  the  battle  of  Warburg,  where 
the  Marquis  de  Caftres,  the  Prince  de  Rohan* 
Rochefoftvhis  coufin,  the  Marquis  de  -Betifi,  the 
Count  de  da  Tour  du  Pin,  the  Marquis  de  Va¬ 
lence,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  French  officers, 
were  wounded. 

The  brave  actions  of  fo  many  officers,  and  fol- 
diers  are  innumerable  in  all  thefe  wars  ;'but  there 
were  fome  fo  i  lingular,  that  one  muft  be  deficient  to 
fuller  them  to  fleep  in  oblivion,  I  fir  a  11  mention 
one  as  an  example,  which  merits  to  be  .ever  pre- 
ferved  in  the  memory  of  the  French. 


The 
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The  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunfwick  had  a  de- 
fign  to  furprife  a  detachment  of  the  army  coni' 
manded  by  the  Marquis  de  Cadres,  near  Wefel, 
Odt.  15,1758.  This  French  General,  fufpecting 
the  purpofe  of  the  Prince,  fent  out  as  a  fcout  the  t" 
Chevalier  d’Affas,  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
Auvergne.  This  officer  had  not  marched  far, 
when  feme  Englifh  grenadiers  furrounded  and 
ftized  him  at  a  little  didance  from  his  regiment. 
They  told  him,  that  if  he  made  the  lead  noife,  he 
was  a  dead  man.  .D’Affas,  collecting  all  his  force' 
as  if  to  drengthen  his  voice,  cried  out,  “  Come  on, 

“  my  good  regiment  of  Auvergne. r  here  are  yoqf 
“  enemies !”  He  was  indantly  killed. 

The  frequent  fuc cedes  of  the  Hereditary  Prince 
did  nor,  however,  prevent  the.  Prince  of  Conde 
(much  about  his  age,  and  his  rival-  in  glory)  from 
getting  the  advantage  of  himi  fix  leagues  from 
Frankfort,  towards  Weteravia.  It  was  there  that 
the  Prince  of  Brunfwick  was  wounded*  and  that  all 
the  French  officers  were  interefted  as  much  for  his 
cure  as  for  their  own.  ' 

What  was  the  refult  of  this  innumerable  multi¬ 
tude  of  battles,  of  which  even  the  recital  at  this 
day  is  tedious  to  thofe  who  there  fignaliled  them- 
felves  ?  What  remains  after  fo  many  efforts  ?  No¬ 
thing  but  blood  fpilt  to  no  purpofe  in  unculti¬ 
vated  and  ruined  countries  j  villages  dedroyed ; 
families  reduced  to  beggary  ;  and  but  rarely  even 
a  whifper  of  thefe  calamities  reached  the  capitals  of 
London  and  Paris. 
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‘1762.*  *nc*ia  affairs  of  France  at  firfl  ieemed  to 

v — » — '  wear  a  favourable  afpedt.  The  French  Governor 
the  French Pondicherry,  Count  Lally,  took  Fort  St.  Da- 
Afrfca**  and  f*rom  Englifh,  and  even  laid  fiege  to  Ma- 
Ameriea.  '  dras,  in  which  he  mifcarried,  owing  to  the  difor- 
derly  conduct  cf  his  troops.  He  returned  to  Pon¬ 
dicherry,  which  was  foon  after  befieged  by  the 
Englifh,  and  taken,  and  he  made  prifoner.  He  was 
fent  to  England  ;  and,  after  the  peace,  he  was  tried 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  condemned  to  death 
for  abufing  his  authority  in  India  :  of  which  charge 
he  was  undoubtedly  guilty.  The  Englifh  alfotook 
Chandenagore  and  Surat,  in  which  latter  place  they 
found  a  great  booty. 

In  Africa  the  French  loft  Senegal  and  Goree, 
which  were  taken  by  the  Englifii. 

I7S9.  In  America  the  French  fuftained  greater  Ioffes. 
The  Englifh  took  Louifburgh  again.  And,  laftly, 
they  took  Quebec  and  all  Canada,  to  the  bottom 
of  North  America  $  and  the  troops  which  had 
ventured  a  battle  in  defence  of  Quebec,  were 
beaten,  and  almoft  deftroyed,  in  fpite  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  General  Montcalm,  who  was  killed  in  the 
engagement,  and  much  regretted  in  France.  Thus 
fifteen  hundred  leagues  of  dominion  were  in  one 
day  loft  to  France. 

Thefe  fifteen  hundred  leagues,  three  part?  of 
which  were  frozen  defarts,  were  not  perhaps  a  real 
lofs.  Canada  coft  a  great  deal,  and  remitted  very  lit¬ 
tle.  If  the  tenth  part  of  rh& money  thrown  aw2y  upon 
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this  colony  had  been  employed  to  cultivate  the  ^ 
wade  lands  in  France,  it  would  have  been  of  con- 
fiderable  advantage. 

To  complete  the  misfortune,  almoft  all  thofe  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  King’s  name  in  this  colony 
were  accufed  of  the  mod  horrible  frauds,  and  they 
were  arraigned  before  the  Chatelet  at  Paris,  during 
the  time  that  the  Parliament  were  proceeding 
againft  Lally.  He,  after  having  an  hundred  times 
expofed  his  life,  loft  it  by  the  hands  of  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  ;  While  the  Canadian  extortioners  were 
obliged  only  to  make  reftitution,  and  pay  fines. 

Such  is  the  difference  in  the  decifion  of  affairs, 
which,  to  appearance,  are  all  the  fame P 

At  the  time  that  the  Englifh  thus  attacked  the 
French  on  the  Continent  of  America,  they  alfo 
diflodged  them  from  the  iflands.  Guadaloupe# 
where  the  fineft  fugars  are  manufactured,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englilh  without  a  ftroke  in  its 
defence. 

They  alfo  took  Martinico,  which  Was  the  richeft 
and  beft  colony  the  French  poffefled. 

The  kingdom  of  France  could  not  fuffer  thefe  D«fe**of 
great  difafters,  without  lofing  likewife  all  the  fhips  ^eSe£reach 
which  were  fent  to  prevent  them.  Scarcely  was  a 
fleet  put  out  to  fea  but  it  was  cither  taken  or  de- 
ftroyed.  They  built  and  armed  vefiels  with  the 
greateft  hurry,  which  was  only  working  for  the 
Englifh,  to  whom  they  foon  became  a  prey. 


When 
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.  ‘  When  they  would  revenge  fuch  a  fucceffion  of 
lofles,  by  making  a  defcent  into  Ireland,  it  coft 
them  immenfe  fums  for  an  abortive  undertaking  ; 
for,  as  foon  as  the  fleet  deftined  for  this  defcent 
was  failed  from  Bred,  it  was  either  difperfed  or 
taken,  or  left  in  the  mud  of  the  river  called  La 
"V  ilaine,  where  they  had  in  vain  fought  a  refuge. 
Laftly,  the  Englifh  took  Belleifle  in  fight  of  the 
coafts  of  Fiance,  which  could  not  fuccour  it. 

The  Duke  d’Ajgyillon  alone  revenged  the  coafts 
of  France  of  fo  many  affronts  arid  Ioffes.  An 
Engliftj  fleet,  having  made  mother  defcent  at 
St.  Cits,  peax  St.  Maloes,  all  the  country  was  ex- 
pofed.  The  Duke  d’Aiguillon,  who  commanded 
in  that  province,  marched  inftantly  thither,  at  tpe 
head  of  the.  Tr.Ctagne  Nobility,  fome  battalions, 
pod  the  militia,  whom  he  met  upon  the  road,  f-je 
forced  the  Englifh  to  re-embark.  One  party.  0f 


tfieir  rear  guajrd.wa?;  killed,  and  another  madeprE 
fo  tiers  of  war.  But  the  French  were  unfortu»ate 
every  where  chh- ■ 

The  EngliQSi  never  had  fuch  a  fuperiority  at  .fe* 
as  at  this  ■  time  $  they  deftroyed  the  ■marine,  of 
France. 


Affairs  were  in  this  deplorable  condition,  both  by 
fea  and  land,  when  M.  de  Ckoifeub  a  man  of  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  bold  genius,  obferved,  that  France  could 
not  alone  repair  fb  many  enormous  lofles.  He 
found  means  to  engage  Spain  to  fuppert  the  quart 
wJ°,nSre]  5  ke  made  it  the  common  caufe  of  all  the 
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branches  of  the  .Houle  of  Bourbon.  By  this  means  A-  D« 
Spain  and  Aufiria  were  joined  with  France  in  the 
fame  interefc  Portugal  .was  in  effeift  an  Englilh 
province,  from  whom  fne  drew  fifteen  millions 
yearly.  It  was  neceflary  to  begin  at  this  corner; 
and  this  was  what  determined  Don  Carlos,  king 
of  Spain  (by  the  death  of  his  brother  Ferdinand), 
to  enter  Portugal.  This  manoeuvre  was  a  great 
politic  fcheme  :  but  yet,  this  did  not  fucceed  ;  for 
the  Englifn  repulfed  Spain,  and  faved  Portugal. 
Formerly,  under  Philip  II.  Spain  alone  was  for¬ 
midable  to  all  Europe ;  and  now,  though  joined 
to  the  French,  could  do  nothing  with  England. 

Count  de  la.  Lippe  Schombourg,  a. Wellphaliarv 
lord,  was  foot  to  the  fuccour  of  Portugal  by  the 
King  of  England.  He  had  never  commanded  in 
chief,  and  had  but  few  troops.  However,  as Toon 
as  he  arrived,  lie  gained  the  fuperiority  over  the 
Spaniards  and  French  united,  withftood  all  their 
efforts,  and  eftablifhed  Portugal  in  fafety.  x\t 
the  fame  time  the  Englilh  made  them  pay  dear  in 
America  for  their  tardy  declaration  in  favour  of 
France. 

The  Havannah,  built  upon  the  north  coafi:  ofTheHavan- 
Cuba,  the  greateft  American  ifland  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  is  the  rendezvous  of  this 
new  world.  The  harbour,  as  large  as  it  is  fafe, 
could  contain  a  thoufand  veflels ;  it  is  defended 
by  three  forts,  from  whence  went  a  crofs  fire, 
which  rendered  the  landing  impoflible  to  enemies. 

The 
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a.  d.  Xhe  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Admiral  Pocock  came 
wy-w  to  attack  the  ifland,  but  did  not  attempt  approach¬ 
ing  the  port.  They  defcended  upon  a  diftant  flat 
Ihore,  which  was  imagined  impoflible  to  be  landed 
on.  The  moll  considerable  fort  they  befleged  by 
land,  which  they  took ;  and  forced  the  town,  the 
forts,  and  all  the  ifland,  to  furrender,  with  twelve 
fliips  of  war  which  were  in  the  port,  and  twenty--' 
feven  veflels  laden  with  treafure.  They  found  in 
the  town  twenty  four' millions  of  livres  in  fpecie, 
which  was  divided  between  the  conquerors,  who 
fet  afide  a.fixteenth  part  of  this  booty  for  the  poor. 
The  fhips  of  war  belonged  of  right  to  the  King, 
but  the  merchantmen  to  the  Admiral,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  whole  booty  amounted 
to  more  than  eighty  millions.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  that,  in  this  and  the  preceding  war,  Spain 
loft  more  than  it  had  drawn  from  America  during 
the  fpace  of  twenty  years. 

Mmim  The  Englilh,  not  content  with  having  taken 
the  Havannah  in  the  Mexican  fea,  and  the  Ifland 
of  Cuba,  extended  their  conquefts  to  the  Phillipine 
Iflands  in  the  Indian  fea,  which  are  very  near  the 
antipodes  of  Cuba.  Thefe  Iflands  are  not  much 
lefs  than  thofe  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
and  would  be  richer,  if  they  were  well  managed  . 
one  of  them  having  gold  mines,  and  their  coafts 
producing  pearls.  The  great  Acapulco  veflel, 
loaded  to  the  value  of  three  millions  of  piaftres, 
arrived  at  Manilla,  the  capital,  which  the  Englifla 
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took,  with  the  ifles  and  this  Ihip,  notwithftanding  A-^* 
the  affurances  given  by  the  Jefuit,  in  the  name  of  **n~*j> 
St.  Potamienne  (the  patron  of  the  town),  that  Ma¬ 
nilla  would  never  be  taken. 

Thus  the  war,  which  impoverilhed  ocher  na¬ 
tions,  enriched  England. 

France  was  at  this  time  more  unfortunate.  All 
its  refources  were  exhaufted  j  almoft  all  the  citi¬ 
zens,  by  the  King’s  example,  carried  their  plate  tc> 
the  mint.  The  principal  towns,  and  fome  focieties, 
agreed  to  furnifh  men  of  war  at  their  own  expence  ; 
but  thefe  (hips  were  not  yet  built  j  and,  had  they 
been  ready,  there  were  not  experienced  feamen 

fufficient  to  man  them. 

* 

Paft  misfortunes  render  people  fearful  of  future 
ones.  The  capital,  which  is  never  expofed  to 
the  fcourge  of  war,  exclaimed,  even  louder  than 
the  buffering  provinces,  <c  No  more  fuccours,  mo¬ 
ney,  or  credit.”  Thofe  who  had  been  chofen  to 
manage  the  finances,  after  fome  months  admini- 
ftracion,  were  turned  out ;  and  others  refufed  this 
employment,  in  which,  at  this  juncture,  it  was  im~ 
pofiible  to  do  any  good. 

In  this  forrowfui  fituation,  which  difcouraged 
all  orders  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Duke  de  Praflin 
then  Minifler  for  foreign  affairs,  was  ingenious  1763. 
and  happy  enough  to  conclude  a  peace,  the  nego-  Peace  of 
ciation  for  which  had  been  fet  on  foot  by  the Paris% 
Duke  de  Choifeul,  Minifter  of  the  war-depart¬ 
ment. 


The 
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The  King  of  France  exchanged  Minorca  (which 
he  had  before  reftored  to  Spain)  for  Belleifle, 
which  the  Englifh  reftored  to  the  French;  but 
they  loft  all  Canada,  with  Louifbourg,  which  had 
coft  fo  much  money  and  pains.  All  the  land 
upon  the  left  of  the  river  Miftiffippi  was  ceded 
to  England.  Spain,  to  encompafs  their  con- 
quefts,  alfo  gave  them  Florida.  Thus,  from  the 
twenty-fifth  degree  to  the  pole,  all  was  in  the  poffef- 
tfion  of  the  Enylilh.  The  war  commenced  for  a  few 
pitiful  huts,  and  England  gained  two  thoufand 
leagues  of  empire. 

The  iftands  of  St.  Vincent,  Grenades,  Tobago, 
and  Dominica,  were  like  wife  gained  by  tfie  Eng- 
lilh. 

France  was  excluded  in  the  Indies  from  her 
eftablilhment  upon  the  Ganges.  She  ceded  her 
pofleftion  at  Senegal  in  Africa,  and  was  obliged 
to  demolifn  the  fortifications  at  Dunkirk. 

It  was  believed,  that  it  was  very  ealy  to  have 
prevented  all  thefe  misfortunes,  by  giving  up  to 
the  Englith  a  little  piece  of  litigated  ground  to¬ 
wards  Canada:  but  feme  ambitious  perfons^  to 
make  themfelves  neceffary  and  important,  plunged 
France  into  this  fatal  war.  The  felfifttnefs  of  two 
or  three  individuals  is  fufficient  to  defolate  all 
Europe.  France  had  fo  preffing  an  occafion  for 
this  peace,  that  the  whole  French  nation  eonfi- 
dered  the  concludes  of  it  as  the  faviours  of  their 
country. 
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But  it  mud  be  obferved,  and  it  requires  the  mod 
marked  didjn&ion,  that  the  repeated  defeats  and 
great  Ioffes  of  the  F ranch  during  this  war  were  not 
owing  to  the  want  of  courage  in  the  French  armies 
or  fleets,  but  to  the  fuperior  ability,  activity,  and 
penetration  of  the  Englilh  minifter  who  conduced 
this  war ;  and  who  would  have  made  a  peace  as 
advantageous  to  England  as  her  arms  had  been 
honourable  to  the  national  chara&er.  The  name 
of  William  Pitt,  firft  fsarl  of  Chatham,  will  be 
immortal.  * 

We  mud  now  turn  back  a  few  years  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  an  event  by  no  means  new  in  the  Hi  dory  I?57 
of  France.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1757,  the  Damien’s 
King  was  dabbed  in  the  Court  of  Verfailles,  in  to 

the  prefence  of  his  fon,  in  the  midd  of  his  guards, 
and  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  account  of  this  drange  event. 

A  miferable  wretch,  of  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
named  Robert  Francis  Damians,  born  in  a  village 
near  Arras,  had  been  a  conflderable  time  a  fervant 
in  feveral  houfes  in  Paris  :  he  was  a  man  whofe 
gloomy  and  fiery  difpofltion  had  always  bordered 
upon  madnefs. 

The  general  murmurs  that  he  had  heard  in  all 
public  places,  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  palace,  and 
el  few  here,  heated  his  imagination.  He  went  to 
Verfailles  like  a  didradted  perfon,  and,  in  thofe 
agitations  which  his  inconceivable  defigh  threw 
him  into,  he  defired  to  be'  blooded  at.  his  inn. 

J  Phyflc 
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Phyfic  has  fo  great  an  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men,  that  he  protefted  afterwards,  in  his  interro¬ 
gatories,  “  That  if  his  requefl  had  been  complied 
“  with,  he  fhould  not  have  committed  the  crime.” 

He  did  not  intend  to  kill  the  Kina,  as  he  de- 
dared  afterwards,  and  as  he  could  have  done,  but 
was  refolved  to  wound  him.  This  is  what  he 
declared  in  his  profecution  before  the  parliament: 

<{  I  had  not  the  intention  of  killing  the  King. 
(C  I  could  have  done  it,  had  I  had  the  inclination. 
ee  All  that  I  did,  was  in  order  that  God  might 
“  touch  his  heart,  and  incline  himfelf  to  re-efta- 
“  blifh  all  things  as  they  fhould  be,  and  reftore 
“  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions ;  and  the  Arch- 
“  bifhop  of  Paris  alone  is  the  foie  caufe  of  ail 
“  thefe  troubles.” 

This  idea  had  inflamed  his  mind  to  fuch  a  de~ 
gree,  that  in  another  interrogatory  he  faid, 

“  I  have  mentioned  Counfeilors  of  Parliament, 
“  bccaufe  I  have  ferved  one,  and  becaufe  almoft 
<c  all  men  are  enraged  at  the  conduft  of  the  Arch- 
“  bifhop.”  In  a  word,  fanaticifm  had  troubled 
the  mind  of  this  unfortunate  man  fo  far,  that  in 
the  interrogatories  he  underwent  at  Verfailles  are 
found  thefe  his  own  words  : 

Being  interrogated  what  motives  had  excited 
him  to  affafTinate  the  King’s  perfon,  he  replied, 
*c  That  it  was  for  the  caufe  of  religion.” 

All  the  affafTmators  of  Chriltian  Princes  have 
urged  this  caufe.  The  King  of  Portugal  had  not 

been 
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been  aflaflinated,  but  by  virtue  of  the  decifion  of 
three  Jefuits.  It  is  very  well  known  that  Henry  III. 
and  IV.  of  France  perifhed  by  the  hands  of  fana¬ 
tics  ;  but  with  this  difference  ;  they  loft  their  lives 
becaufe  they  appeared  to  be  enemies  of  the  Pope, 
and  the  life  of  Louis  XV.  was  attempted  becaufe 
he  fecmed  to  be  too  complaifant  to  him. 

The  affaffin  was  furnifhed  with  a  fpring-knife, 
at  one  end  carrying  a  long  fharp-pointed  blade, 
and,  at  the  other,  a  pen-knife  about  four  inches  in 
length.  He  waited  for  the  moment  when  the 
King  fhould  ftep  into  his  coach,  to  go  to  Trianon. 
It  was  near  fix  in  the  evening,  quite  dufky,  and 
exceedingly  cold  ;  almoft  all  the  courtiers  wore 
cloaks.  The  aflfafiin,  thus  dreffed,  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  the  guards,  and  in  pafilng  run  againft  the 
Dauphin  :  he  then  forced  his  way  through  the  file 
of  the  gardes-du-corps,  and  of  the  one  hundred 
Swifs,  came  up  to  the  King,  and  ftabbed  him 
with  the  pen-knife  in  the  fifth  rib,  then  put  his 
knife  in  his  pocket,  and  remained  with  his  hat 
upon  his  head.  The  King,  finding  himfelf 
wounded,  turned  about,  and  efpying  this  ftranger, 
who  was  covered,  and  whole  eyes  ftared  wildly, 
he  faid,  “  That  is  the  man  who  ftabbed  me; 
<f  arreft  him,  but  do  him  no  harm.” 

While  every  one  was  feized  with  fright  and  hor¬ 
ror,  the  King  was  carried  in  to  his  bed,  furgeons 
fought ;  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  his  wound 

Vol.  IV.  v  Gg  was 
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was  mortal  or  not,  or  whether  the  knife  was  em- 
poifoned.  The  parricide  often  repeated,  “Let 
“  them  take  care  of  Monfeigneur  le  Dauphin,  that 
“  he  does  not  go  out  the  whole  day.” 

At  thefe  words  the  univerfal  alarm  redoubled. 
It  was  not  doubted  that  there  was  a  confpiracy 
againft  the  Royal  Family  :  every  one  figured  to 
himfelf  the  greatefi:  dangers,  the  greateft  and  moft 
premeditated  crimes. 

Happily,  the  King’s  wound  was  but  flight ;  but 
the  general  trouble  was  confiderable ;  and  fears, 
fufpicions,  and  intrigues,  multiplied  at  court.  The 
Grand  Provoft  of  the  houfehold,  to  whom  the  pu- 
nilhment  of  crimes  committed  in  the  King’s  Palace 
belongs,  immediately  feized  the  parricide,  and 
commenced  the  proceedings  in  form,  as  pradlifed 
at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  afiaffination  of  Henry  III.  An 
exempt  of  the  Provoft’s  guard  having  obtained  a 
little  confidence,  either  feeming  or  real,  in  the  dis¬ 
tempered  mind  of  this  wretch,  engaged  him  to  be 
fo  hardy  as  to  write  a  letter  from  his  prifon  to  the 
King  himfelf.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  let¬ 
ter  : 

“  Sir,  I  am  very  forry  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
“  affault  you  }  but  if  you  do  not  take  your  peo- 
“  pie’s  part,  before  fome  years  have  expired,  you 
“  and  Monfieur  le  Dauphin  and  fome  others  will 
“  perilh.  It  will  be  a  pity  that  fo  good  a  Prince, 
“  for  the  kindnefs  he  has  for  the  ecclefiaftics,  in 
“  whom  he  places  all  his  confidence,  Ihould  not 

“  be 
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tf  be  fure  of  his  life  j  and  if  you  have  not  the 
<f  goodnefs  to  remedy  it  in  a  little  time,  very  great 
<c  misfortunes  will  arife,  your  kingdom  not  being 
<c  in  furety.  Unhappily  for  you,  your  fubje&s 
*c  have  given  you  theif  refignation  ;  the  affair  pro- 
<c  ceeds  not  from  them  ;  and  if  you  have  not  the 
goodnefs  for  your  people,  to  order  the  admini- 
<c  ftration  of  the  facraments^in  the  article  of  death, 
**  they  having  refufed  it  finceyour  fitting  injuftice, 
“  on  which  account  the  Chatelet  have  diredted  the 
“  moveables  of  the  priefts  who  fled,  to  be  fold,  I 
<c  repeat  it  to  you,  your  life  is  not  in  fafety.  I  fpeak 
<c  from  good  authority,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of 
“  informing  you  of  it  by  the  officer  who  brings  you 
<c  this,  and  in  whom  I  have  placed  all  my  confi- 
“  dence.  The  Archbilhop  of  Paris  is  the  caufe  of 
“  all  this  trouble,  by  his  ordering  the  facraments 
te  to  be  refufed.  After  the  barbarous  crime  that  I 
tc  have  committed  againft  your  facred  perfon,  the 
“  fincere  confeffion  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  to 
<c  you,  gives  me  hope  that  I  fhall  receive  the  good- 
*f  nefs  of  your  Majefty’s  clemency. 

“  Signed,  Damiens.” 

At  the  backof  the  Paid  letter  is  written,  flouriflied, 
ne  varietur,  agreeable  to,  and  at  the  defire  of 
the  interrogator  of  Francis  Damiens,  dated  the  9th 
day  of  January  1757,  at  Verfailles,  prefent  the 
King.  Signed,  Damiens. 

The  clerks  Du  Brillet  and  Duvoigne,  with 
flourifhes. 

Gg  2 
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And  lower  down  is  written  :  to  the  King. 

Then  follows  the  tenor  of  a  writing,  figned  Da¬ 
miens. 

(Copy  of  the  Billet.) 

Meflieurs  Chagrange,  fecond, 

Baifie  de  JLiffe 
De  la  Guiomye, 

Clement, 

Lambert, 

The  Prefident  de  Rieux  Bonnainvilliers, 
Prefident  de  MafTy,  and  almoftall. 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  Kingre-eftablifh  his  Par¬ 
liament,  and  fupport  them,  with  a  promife  of 
doing  nothing  to  thefe  above-mentioned  and  their 
afiociates. 

Signed,  Damiens. 

And  lower  down  is  written, 

Flourifhed,  ne  varietur,  agreeable  to,  and  at  the 
defire  of  the  interrogator  of  this  day,  being  the  9th 
of  January,  1757. 

Signed,  Damiens, 

The  clerks  Du  Brillet  and  Duvoigne,  with  a 
fiouriih. 

The  letter,  as  well  as  the  writing,  was  annexed 
to  the  minutes  of  the  interrogatories  ;  and  publilhed 
by  order  of  the  parliament. 

The  King  referred  his  punifhment  to  the  Grand 
Chamber.  He  infifted  that  the  Princes  and  Peers 
fhould,  by  their  prefence,  add  more  authenticity 
and  folemnity,  in  all  points,  to  the  trial  in  the  eyes 

of 
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of  the  public,  who  are  as  fufpicious  as  curious  a.  d. 
exaggei  ators,  and  who  always  fee  inthefe  horrid  ad-  , 1737, , 
ventures  beyond  the  truth.  Never,  in  efFed,  did 
truth  appear  more  clearly. 

It  is  evident  that  this  madman  had  no  accom¬ 
plice.  He  always  declared,  he  did  not  think  of 
killing  the  King  ;  but  that  he  had  formed  the  de- 
fign  to  wound  him,  ever  fince  the  banifhment  of 
the  Parliament. 

Diredly,  upon  the  firft  interrogatory,  he  faid, 
cc  That  religion  alone  had  determined  him  to  this 
f<  attempt.” 

He  acknowledged  that  he  only  fpoke  bad  of  the 
Molinifts,  and  thofe  who  refufed  the  facraments  ; 
and  that  thefe  people  apparently  believe  in  two 
Gods. 

He  cried  out  on  the  torture,  “  I  thought  I  Ihould 
“  have  done  a  meritorious  work  for  Heaven  ;  and 
“  it  is  what  I  have  heard  faid  by  all  the  priefts  in 
“  the  palace.”  He  conftantly  perfifted  in  faying 
that  it  was  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris,  the  refufal  of 
the  facraments,  and  the  difgraces  of  the  Parliament, 
that  had  ftirred  him  to  this  ad  :  he  declared  the 
fame  again  to  his  confeffors.  This  wretched  man 
was  no  more  than  a  foolifh  fanatic,  lefs  abomina¬ 
ble,  in  fad,  than  Ravaillac  and  John  Chatel,  but 
more  mad,  and  having  no  more  accomplices  than 
thofe  two  furies  had.  The  only  accomplices,  ge¬ 
nerally,  for  thefe  wretches,  are  fanatics,  whofe 
heated  brains  light  up,  without  knowing  it,  a  fire 

G  g  3  .  in 
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a.  d.  in  weak,  defperate,  hardened  minds,  A  few  words 
dropped  by  chance  is  fufficient  to  fet  them  in  a 
flame.  Damiens  adted  under  the  fame  illuflon  as 
Ravaillac,  and  died  in  the  fame  torments. 

The  father,  wife,  and  daughter  of  Damiens, 
although  innocent,  were  banilhed  the  kingdom, 
with  a  prohibition  againft  returning,  under  pain  of 
death ;  and,  by  the  fame  fentence,  all  his  relations 
were  obliged  to  quit  the  name  of  Damiens. 

This  event  occafloned  thofe,  who  by  their  un¬ 
happy  ecclefiaftical  quarrels  had  been  the  caufe  of 
this  crime,  to  return,  for  fome  time,  to  their  fenfes. 
It  is  too  evidently  feen  what  a  dogmatical  fpirit, 
and  the  bigotry  of  religion,  can  produce.  No 
one  could  have  imagined  that  a  bull,  and  tickets 
of  confeflion,  could  have  had  fuch  horrible  events; 
but  fo  it  is,  that  the  foibles  and  fury  of  mankind 
are  clofely  united.  Reafon  guides  thofe  of  higher 
rank  ;  the  populace  are  always  inclined  to  fana- 
ticifm  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  remedy  for 
this  contagion,  than  to  enlighten,  in  the  end,  even 
the  lowed:  of  the  people  ;  but,  inftead  of  that,  they 
are  educated  in  fuperftition,  and  afterwards  men 
8<  are  aftonifhed  at  the  confequences  of  it. 

The  next  circumftance  defervingof  notice  is  the 
fui.s  J  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits ;  not  perhaps  entirely  ow¬ 
ing  to,  but  certainly  ftimulated  and  accelerated  by, 
an  attempt  to  afiaffinatethe  King  of  Portugal. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Jefuits  were  the  ac¬ 
tual  fovereigr.s  of  Paraguay,  while  they  acknow¬ 
ledged 
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ledged  the  King  of  Spain  for  its  mailer.  The 
Spanifh  Court  had,  by  a  treaty  of  exchange,  ceded 
certain  diftridls  of  thefe  lands  to  King  Jofeph  of 
Portugal,  of  the  Houfe  of  Braganza.  The  Jefuits 
were  aceufed  of  having  oppofed  this  cedure,  and  of 
caufing  the  people  to  revolt  who  were  to  have  fub- 
mitted  to  the  government  of  the  Portugueze. 
This,  joined  to  a  number  of  other  injuries,  occa- 
fioned  the  Jefuits  to  be  driven  from  the  Court  of 
Lifbon. 

Some  time  after,  theTavora  family,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Duke  d’Aveiro,  uncle  to  the  young 
Countefs  Atai'de  d’Atouguia;  the  old  Marquis 
and  Marchioncfs  of  Tavora,  the  parents  of  the 
the  young  Countefs;  and,  in  fhorr,  Count  Atai'de 
her  hufband,  and  one  of  this  unfortunate  lady’s 
brothers,  imagining  that  they  had  received  from 
the  King  an  irreparable  injury,  refolved  to  revenge 
themfelves.  Vengeance  and  fuperftition  are  mu¬ 
tually  linked.  The  meditators  of  a  wicked  attempt 
will  always  feek  cafuifts  and  confeflbrs  to  encou¬ 
rage  them  in  their  villany  ;  and  this  family,  think¬ 
ing  themfelves  thus  abufed,  concerted  with  three 
Jefuits,  viz.  Malagrida,  Alexander,  and  Mathos. 
Thefe  cafuifts  declared,  that  to  take  away  the  life 
of  the  King  was  only  committing  a  fin  that  they 
termed  venial. 

To  underftand  thisdecifion  more  clearly,  it  is 
necefiary  we  fhould  know  that  the  cafuifts  make  a 
diftin&ion  between  the  fins  which  lead  to  hell,  and 

G  g  4  thofe- 
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thofe  which  conduft  us  to  purgatory  for  a  certain 
time  i  between  the  fins  that  the  abfolution  of  a 
pnefl:  can  forgive,  either  by  the  means  of  grayer 
or  the  diftribution  of  alms,  and  thofe  which  are 
pardoned  without  any  fatisfadlion.  The  firft  are 
confidered  as  mortal ;  the  latter  as  venial. 

Auricular  confefiion  occafioned  a  parricide  in 
Portugal,  as  it  had  done  in  other  countries.  What 
was  introduced  as  an  expiation  of  crimes,  has  been 
the  means  of  committing  them.  Such  is  the  de¬ 
plorable  condition  of  humanity. 

The  conlpirators,  furnifhed  with  their  pardon 
for  the  other  world,  waited  the  King’s  return  to 
Lifbon  from  a  little  country-houfe,  alone,  without 
domeftics,  and  in  the  night:  they  fired  into  his 
coach,  and  dangeroully  wounded  him,  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1758. 

All  the  accomplices,  except  one  domeftic,  were 
feized.  Some  perifhed  by  the  wheel,  and  the  others 
were  beheaded.  The  young  Countefs  dy\.tai'de, 
whofehufband  was  executed,  went,  by  order  of  the 
King,  to  bewail  in  a  convent  thofe  horrible  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  fhe  was  thought  to  be  the  caufe  of. 
The  Jefuits  alone,  who  had  adviled  and  authorifed 
this  a (Taffi nation,  by  the  means  of  confefiion  (means 
as  dangerous  as  they  are  facred)  at  that  time 
efcaped  punifhment. 

Portugal,  not  having  then  received  that  intellec¬ 
tual  knowledge  which  had  opened  the  eyes  of  fo 
many  European  kingdoms,  was  under  greater  fub- 
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miffion  to  the  Pope  than  any  other  State.  The  a.  d. 
King  was  not  permitted  to  condemn  to  death,  by 
his  judges,  a  monk  guilty  of  a  parricide,  without 
the  confent  of  Rome.  Other  nations  were  in  the 
eighteenth  century;  but  the  Portuguefe  feemed  to 
be  dill  in  the  twelfth. 

Pofteritv  will  fcarcely  believe  that  the  King  of 
Portugal  folicited  Rome,  for  above  a  year,  for 
permifTion  to  try  the  Jefuirs,  though  they  were  his 
fubjeds,  and  could  not  obtain  it. 

The  Jefuits,  who  where  mod  culpable,  were  1761. 
imprifoned  in  Lifbon,  where  the  Kinglet  them  re¬ 
main,  and  fent  to  Rome  ail  the  Jefuits  of  his  do¬ 
minions.  They  were  declared  for  ever  banifhed 
the  kingdom  ;•  but  yet  they  dared  not  to  execute 
thofe  three  who  were  accu fed  and  convided  of  par¬ 
ricide.  The  King  was  reduced  to  the  expedient 
of  delivering  Malagrida  to  the  Inquifition,  on  fuf- 
picion  of  having  formerly  advanced  fome  rath  pro¬ 
portions  which  bordered  upon  herefy. 

The  Dominicans,  the  Judges  of  the  Holy  Of¬ 
fice,  and  afiiftants  to  the  Grand  Inquifitor,  were 
never  well  affeded  towards  the  Jefuits,  and  paid 
more  obedience  to  the  King  of  Portugal  than  they 
did  to  Rome.  Thefe  monks  difcovered  a  little 
book  of  the  u  Heroic  Life  of  St.  Ann,  Mother  of 
“  Mary,  didated  to  the  Reverend  Father  Mala¬ 
grida  by  St.  Ann  herfelf.”  She  declared  to  him 
that  fhe  had  experienced  the  immaculate  concep¬ 
tion  as  well  as  her  daughter,  that  fhe  had  fpoken 

and 
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and  cried  in  her  mother’s  womb,  and  alfo  that  Ihe 
had  made  Cherubims  weep.  All  the  writings  of 
Malagrida  were  of  a  piece  with  this  :  befides,  he 
had  made  predictions,  and  performed  miracles  s 
and  that  of  experiencing  noCturnal  pollutions  in  his 
prifon,  at  the  age  of  feventy  five,  was  not  one  of 
leaft.  With  all  this  he  was  reproached  in  his  pro- 
cefs ;  upon  which  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames, 
without  their  even  mentioning  the  aflfafflnation  of 
the  King,  becaufe  that  was  a  fault  again  ft  a  fecular 
only,  and  the  other  offences  were  againff:  God.  Thus 
v/ere  the  excefs  of  ridicule  and  abfurdity  joined  to 
the  extremity  of  horror.  The  criminal  was  only 
brought  to  his  trial  as  a  prophet,  and  burnt  for 
being  a  madman. 

While  the  Jefuits  were  driven  from  Portugal, 
this  adventure  roufed  the  hatred  that  France  bore 
towards  them,  where. they  were  always  powerful 
and  detefted.  It  happened  that  one  of  their  order 
named  La  Valette,  chief  of  the  miffionaries  at 
Martinico,  and  the  greateft  merchant  in  the  Iflands, 
became  a  bankrupt  for  upwards  of  three  millions. 
All  thofe  who  were  interefted,  brought  their  caufe 
before  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  They  then  difco- 
vered  that  the  General  of  the  Order,  refident  at 
Rome,  had  governed  the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  a 
defpotic  manner  ;  and  the  Parliament  decreed  that 
the  Prefldent  and  the  whole  fociety  of  Jefuits 
fhould  anfwer  for  the  bankruptcy  of  La  Valette. 

This 
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This  procefs,  which  excited  the  hatred  of  a.^d. 
France  againft  the  Jefuits,  led  them  to  examine  . y*^, 

into  this  fingular  inftitution,  which  rendered  an 
Italian  General  abfolute  mailer  over  the  perfons 
and  fortunes  of  a  French  fociety.  They  were  fur- 
prifed  to  find,  that  the  Order  of  Jefuits  was  never 
formally  received  in  France  by  the  major  part  of 
the  French  parliaments.  They  examined  their 
conftitutions,  and  all  the  parliaments  found  them 
incompatible  with  the  laws.  They  then  recolledled 
all  the  ancient  complaints  which  were  made  againft 
this  Order,  and  upwards  of  fifty  volumes  of  their 
theological  decifions  afie&ing  the  fafety  of  the  lives 
of  Kings. 

The  Jefuits  defended  themfelves  only  by  faying 
**  That  the  Jacobins  and  St.  Thomas  had  written 
*f  as  much  by  which  they  only  proved  that  the 
Jacobins  were  as  reprehend ble  as  themfelves.]  With 
refpedt  toThomas  d’ Aquinas,  he  is  canonized ;  but 
in  his  ultramontane  Jummary  there  are  decifions  that 
the  parliaments  of  France  would  burn  upon  his 
feaft-day,  if  they  were  made  ufe  of  to  difturb  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  As  he  in  many  places  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Church  has  a  right  to  depofe  a 
Prince  who  is  an  infidel  to  it,  fo  in  this  cafe  he 
gives  fan&ion  to  parricide.  By  fuch  maxims  as 
thefe  one  may  gain  paradife  and  the  gallows  ! 

The  King  condefcended  to  intermeddle  in  the 
affair  of  the  Jefuits,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  this 
quarrel,  as  he  had  done  others.  He  was  defirous 

of 
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of  reforming  in  a  parental  manner  the  French  Je- 
fuits  ;  bu:  Pope  Clement  XII L  declared,  that  they 
mult  either  continue  as  they  were,  cr  not  exift  at 
all ;  and  this  anfwer  from  the  Pope  was  their  ruin. 
They  were  again  charged  with  carrying  on  fecret 
affemblies.  The  King  then  abandoned  them  to 
his  Parliaments,  who  all,  one  after  another,  de¬ 
prived  them  of  their  colleges  and  their  eftates. 

In  all  important  affairs,  there  is  an  avowed  pre¬ 
text  and  a  concealed  reafon.  The  pretext  for  the 
punilhment  of  the  Jefuits  was  the  pretended  dan¬ 
gers  which  might  arife  from  their  pernicious  books, 
which  nobody  read  :  the  true  caufe  was,  the  credit 
which  they  had  fo  long  abufed.  In  this  enlightened 
age,  it  happened  to  them  as  it  befell  the  Templars 
in  a  time  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm  :  pride  ruined 
them  both  ;  but  the  Jefuits  were  treated  in  their 
difgrace  with  mildnefs,  and  the  Templars  with 
cruelty.  At  lad  the  King,  by  a  foiemn  edidl  in 
176*4,  totally  aboiilhed  this  Order. 

The  Order  of  Jefuits  was  afterwards  driven  from 
all  the  dominions  of  the  King  cf  Spain  in  Europe, 
Aha,  and  America;  from  the  Two  Sicilies,  Parma, 
and  Malta.  They  were  exterminated  throughout 
all  the  countries  which  had  been  the  theatres  of  its 
power  ;  in  Spain,  the  Philippine  Iflands,  Peru, 
Mexico,  Paraguay,  Portugal,  Brazil,  France,  the 
two  Sicilies,  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  in  Malta. 

Several  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  were 
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occupied  in  difputes  with  his  Parliaments  concern- 

ing  the  regiftering  of  his  edi'&s.  -vw 

In  the  year  1765  died  his  favourite  miftrefs,  1?65> 
the  Marchionefs  de  Pompadour  ;  and  about  the 
fame  time  died  the  Dauphin,  in  the  thirty-fevenrh  pthn. 
year  of  his  age.  He  married  Maria-Therefa, 

Infanta  of  Spain,  who  died  in  child-bed  in  174 6, 
together  with  her  child.  He  married  again,  in 
1747,  Maria-Jofepha,  of  Saxony,  by  whom  he  had 
three  fons,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Berri,  now  Dauphin, 
and  afterwards  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Counts  de 
Provence  and  d’Artois  (both  married  to  the 
daughters  of  the  King  of  Sardinia);  and  two 
daughters. 

The  King  was  quickly  fupplied  with  another  Introau„ 
miftrefs,  who  was  Madame,  afterwards  Countefs,  tion  of  Ma- 
Du  Barri.  She  took  an  invincible  hatred  to  M. 
de  Choifeul ;  and,  by  her  influence,  he  was  dif- 
miffed,  and  exiled,  for  having  promifed  to  Spain  1774- 
the  aflittance  of  France  in  her  difpute  with  Eng¬ 
land  concerning  Falkland’s  Iflands. 

Louis’s  difputes  with  his  Parliaments  continued. 

But  he  was  fo  immerfed  in  voiuptuoufnefs  and  fen  Death oftte 
fuality,  that  he  neither  heard  nor  faw  any. thing 
but  his  new  miftrefs.  At  length,  weakened  by 
excefles,  and  vexed  by  difputes,  he  became  aim  oft 
melancholy.  His  ftrength  daily  diminifhed.  Even 
the  charms  of  Barri  ceafed  to  kindle  defire.  A  new 
beauty  was  introduced  to  his  bed  ;  and  (he  com¬ 
municated  to  him  the  fmall-pox,  of  which  he 
died. 


There 
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There  are  a  few  other  particulars  concerning 
this  Monarch,  which  we  fhall  fum  up  as  briefly  as 
poflible. 

He  was  born  at  Verfailles  Feb.  15,  1710,  and 
was  foon  after  created  Duke  of  Anjou.  His 
grandfather  Lewis,  Dauphin  of  France  (only  fon 
of  Lewis  XIV.),  died  of  the  fmall-pox,  at  the  age 
of  50,  in  17 1 1  ;  as  did  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  his  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  in  1712  fo  that,  on  the  death  of 
Lewis  XIV.  Sept.  1,  1715,  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
was  his  only  legitimate  defendant,  and,  as  fuch, 
fucceeded  to  the  crown. 

In  1726,  the  King  augmented  his  army;  and, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Spanifh  party,  difmifled  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  appointed  Cardinal  Fleury 
prime  minifter.  He  had  been  preceptor  to  the 
King,  and,  by  his  fmooth  addrefs,  had  gained  an 
entire  afcendancy  over  him.  The  chara<5teriftic 
of  this  prelate  was  moderation :  peace,  as  Pope 
fays,  was  his  dear  delight ;  and  “  all  his  mea¬ 
sures,”  fays  Voltaire,  "from  1726  to  1742, 
“  proved  fuccefsful.”  On  Auguft  17,  1727, 

Te  Deum  was  fung  at  Paris  for  the  birth  of  two 
Princefles ;  which  was  a  great  difappointment  to 
the  nation.  The  fame  difappointment  happened 
the  next  year,  by  the  birth  of  another  Princefs  ; 
when  the  Queen  underwent  a  folemn  but  ridi¬ 
culous  proceflion  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  to 
pray  that  fhe  might  be  impregnated  with  a  fon. 

At 
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At  length,  in  1729,  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  a 
Dauphin.  The  union  of  Lorrain  to  the  crown, 
which  was  the  confequence  of  the  war  of  1733, 
was  fuccefsfully  negociated  by  Cardinal  Fleury. 
In  1740,  the  King  publifhed  an  edi6t  for  railing 
the  tenth  penny  on  lands,  which,  notwithdanding 
their  remondrances,  and  even  tears,  he  obliged  his 
Parliament  to  regider.  This,  however,  he  was  at 
length  reduced  to  fupprefs,  and,  indead  of  it,  to 
fubditute  the  twentieth  penny.  A  fecond  and 
a  third  twentieth  were  added  to  the  firft,  which 
made  pretty  near  the  eighth  penny.  A  fourth  twen¬ 
tieth  would  be  equal  to  our  four  {hillings  in  the 
pound  land-tax.  Cardinal  Fleury  died  in  1742, 
aged  90.  The  King  was  prefent  at  his  lad  mo¬ 
ments,  and  wept  over  him.  In  1744,  he  was 
feized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which  threatened  his 
life.  H  is  Queen  and  family  immediately  hadened 
from  Verfailles,  to  pay  him  their  lad  duties.  He 
appeared  fo  penitent,  that  he  difmifled  his  ladies, 
and  ferioufly  prepared  for  death  ;  when  his  didem- 
per  taking  a  new  turn,  he  recovered,  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  joy  of  his  fubjedts,  which  was  as  extravagant 
as  folly  could  make  it.  The  King  recovered,  and 
his  ladies  returned.  He  clofed  the  campaign  in 
Brifgau.  Lewis,  at  his  return,  remained  three 
days  at  Paris,  to  drew  himfelf  to  his  people,  and 
dined  in  the  town-houfe,  where  he  was  ferved  at 
table,  as  ufual,  by  the  provod  of  the  merchants, 
as  was  the  Dauphin  by  the  fird  ecbevin%  or  fheriff. 

|  Lewis 
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Lewis  took  the  field  alfo  in  the  campaign  of 
1747  ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Laffeldt,  in  which 
Sir  John  Ligonier  was  taken  prifoner,  concerted, 
it  is  faid,  with  that  general,  the  plan  of  the  fuc- 
ceeding  peace,  which  was  concluded^  in  1748,  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  difputes  between  the  Parliament  and  Clergy, 
particularly  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris,  then  break¬ 
ing  out  afrefli,  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  bull  Unigenituss 
the  King,  joining  with  the  latter,  banilhed  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  to  Pontoife,  fix  leagues  diftantj 
and  afterwards,  to  hold  the  balance  even,  he  ba¬ 
nished  the  Archbifhop  and  the  Bifhops  of  Orleans 
and  Troyes  to  their  country-feats,  for  perfifting  in 
their  fchifm.  About  the  fame  time  he  founded 
the  military  fchool,  the  nobleft  monument  of  his 
reign. 

His  only  fon,  Lewis,  Dauphin  of  France,  died 
at  Fontainebleau,  Dec.  20,  1765 ;  as  did  the 
Queen  in  June,  1768,  aged  65. 

On  Feb.  22,  1771,  the  King,  wearied  with 
their  remonflrances,  took  a  refolution  to  fupprefs 
and  banifh  all  his  parliaments,  at  the  inftigation  of 
his  Chancellor,  M.  Maupeou  j  a*  more  fpirited  and 
arbitrary  ftep  than  had  been  taken  by  apy  of  his 
predeceffors.  All  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  except 
the  Count  de  la  March,  refufing  to  attend  at  the 
bed  of  juftice  which  the  King  held  on  that  occa- 
fion,  were  alfo  banifhed  from  his  prefence  and 
councils.  Thd  Parliament  of  Paris  was  afterwards 

branched 
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branched  into  fix  fuperior  courts,  with  local  jurif-i 
didion. 

We  haften  now  to  the  laft  fceneof  this  Monarch's 
life,  which  was  clofed  by  the  fmall-pox,  with 
which  he  was  feized  at  Trianon,  April  27,  1774^ 
and  for  which,  miftaking  it  for  a  fever,  his  phyfi-* 
ciaqs  blooded  him  twice,  on  the  29th  ;  and  the 
next  day,  wh.en  it  appeared,  applied  blifters  to  his 
legs.  The  day  after  his  feizure,  he  defired  to  be 
removed  to  Verfailles.  During  his  illnefs,  he 
made  the  following  confefiion  to  a  neighbouring 
parifh  prieft,  in  preference  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
Paris,  and  all  his  other  prelates,  which  the  faid 
cure  immediately  publifhed  in  the  chapel  to  the 
people :  tc  The  King,  like  another  David,  who 
“  implores  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  pe- 
tc  nitence,  orders  me  to  tell  his  people,  that  he  i§ 
forry  for  the  offence  which  he  has  given  them  : 
i(  he  defires  only  to  live,  that  he  may  atone  for  his 
f(  negligence,  and  to  his  people  for  the  evil  which 
tc  he  has  done."  One  of  the  Suttons,  who  was 
then  at  Paris,  being  afked  to  attend  him,  declined 
it,  on  being  told  that  he  mull:  be  anfwerable  for  the: 
event,  and  muft  difclofe  the  ingredients  of  his  me¬ 
dicines.  The  King  received  extreme  unfiion  from 
the  Bilhop  of  Senlis,  his  firft  chaplain,  on  the 
evening  of  May  9 ;  and,  on  May  10,  1774,  at 
three  in  the  afternoon,  he  expired,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age,  and  59th  of  his  reign.  His  cha- 
ia&er,  for  which  due  allowance  .will  be  made,  was 
yo*.  IV,  H  h  thus 
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thus  drawn  in  the  Paris  Gazette :  <f  His  reign  will 
“  always  be  famous  for  a  number  of  victories,  for 
“  the  acquifition  of  Lorrain,  the  eftablifhment  of 
<c  the  royal  military  fchool,  feveral  buildings  faered 
“  to  religion,  many  public  ftru&ures,  roads  opened 
**  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the  facility  of  com- 
“  merce  ;  in  fhort,  for  a  diftinguifhed  prote&ion 
a  granted  to  the  arts  and  feiences.  The  great 
<f  qualities  of  this  Monarch,  the  fenfibility  of  his 
€<  foul,  his  virtues,  his  tender  attachment  to  his  fa- 
“  mily,  his  moderation  in  his  triumphs,  his  benefi- 
"  cence  and  affability  to  all  who  had  the  honour  to 
“  ferve  or  approach  him,  gained  him  all  hearts,  and 
*e  made  him  furnamed  Lewis  the  Well- beloved  ;  a 
“  title  which,  by  informing  future  ages  of  the  love 
“  of  his  fubje&s,  will  teftify  how  much  he  deferved 
“  it.”  Though  in  this,  it  muft  be  owned,  there 
is  fome  truth,  yet  there  is  far  from  being  the  whole 
truth ;  as  impartial  hiftorians,  of  every  other  nation', 
at  leaft,  muft  add,  that,  though  Lewis  XV.  had 
fome  virtues,  and  gained  fome  vi&ories,  he  had 
alfo  many  vices,  and  fuffered  many  defeats ;  though 
he  acquired  Lorrain  and  Corfiea,  he  loft  Canada; 
and  fuch  were  his  oppreffons  and  exaftions,  that, 
at  length,  though  beloved  at  the  beginning,  he 
was  hated  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  reign. 
...  The  late  Lord  Corke  found  the  virtue  of  loyalty, 
ter,  by  Lord  jn  1754,  much  lefs  among  the  peafantsthan  it  was 
twenty  years  before  :  from  adoring  their  monarch, 
they  then  thought  it  fufficient  to  honour  him.  lift 
;  ’  -twenty 
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twenty  fucceeding  years,  this  honour  has  funk 
into  a  kind  of  filent  contempt. 

His  remains  were  privately  interred  at  St.  Den¬ 
nis,  as  is  cuftomary  with  Princes  who  die  of  the 
fmall-pox.  His  furviving  ilfue  are  four  daughters, 
all  unmarried,  viz.  Mefdames  Adelaide,  born  in 
1 732  i  Vi&oria,  1733;  Sophia,  1734;  andLouifa, 
1737.  This  laft  took  the  veil  in  a  convent  of 
Carmelite  nuns  in  1770.  Madame  Elizabeth  was 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XVI.  FROM  HIS  ACCESSION 
TO  THE  PEACE  OF  1 7  83. 

Acceffion  of  Louis  XVI. — Melancholy  cif  cum  fiance  at  his 
marriage — French  Miniftry  changed — The  King  arbitrary— 
Corfica  added  to  France — Louis  refolves  to  afiift  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  againft  Great-Britain — His  tyrannical  difpofition — En¬ 
ters  into  the  American  War— Dr.  Franklin  comes  to  France, 
and  obtains  what  the  Americans  want — War  between  France 
and  England  — American  Ambaffadors  received  at  the  Court 
of  France — Operations  in  the  Weft-Indies — M.  Neckar  made 
Minifter  of  Finance— Spain  joins  France  againft  England — • 
They  are  makers  of  the  Englifh  Channel — Gibraltar  in¬ 
verted — War  in  the  Weft-Indies — A  French  Army  fent  to  affift 
the  Americans — French  declaration,  never  to  make  peace 
until  the  American  Independence  is  acknowledged— War 
between  Holland  and  England — St.  Euftatius  taken — Mi- 
Korea  invaded — Operations  in  the  Weft-Indies — Operations 
on  the  Continent  of  America— Aftion  in  the  Chefapeak — <- 
Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis — Difmiffion  of  M.  Neckar— 
Minorca  taken  Operations  in  the  Weft-Indies — De  Grafle 
defeated — Florida  taken — Hudfon’s-Bay  attacked — Gibraltar 
relieved — Operations  of  the  war  in  the  Eaft-Indies — For¬ 
midable  preparations  for  war — Britifh  Miniftry  changed— 
Peace  concluded. 

1.  PIIS  King  was  born  at  Verfailks  on  the 
twenty- third  day  of  Auguil,  1754,  and  fucceeded 
Louis  xvi.  to  the  crown  on  the  10th  of  May,  1774.  He  was 
married  at  Verfailks  on  the  16th  of  May,  1770, 
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to  Marie-Antoinette-Jofephe-Jeanne,  Arch~Du- 
chefs  of  Auftria,  born  at  Vienna  on  the  2d  of 
November,  1755-  Their  coronation  was  at 
Rheims,  on  the  nth  of  June,  1775.  Their 
marriage  was  attended  wirh  a  very  melancholy  cir-  Melancholy 
cumftance.  On  Thurfday,  the  30th  of  May,  ftance  at  hi* 
1770,  the  grandeft  fire-works  that  ever  were marms“* 
known  were  intended  to  have  been  exhibited  in 
honour  of  this  marriage,  in  the  fquare  of  Louis  XV. 
but  the  misfortune  which  attended  it  deftroyed  all 
the  pleafure  that  could  have  been  received  front 
fo  fplendid  a  fpe&acle.  The  immenfe  multitude 
who  had  crowded  to  fee  the  fire-works,  were 
blocked  up  on  all  fides,  except  one  narrow  fireet, 
through  which  they  muft  pafs  in  order  to  difperfe. 

Some  obfiruflion  happening  in  that  ftreet,  and 
the  people  not  knowing  the  caufe,  .took  fright,  and 
every  one  preffing  forward  .to  get  away,  the  ccn? 
fufion  increafed  fo  faft,  that  one  trampled  over 
another,  till  the  people  lay  one  upon  another  in 
heaps ;  thofe  who  were  undermoft  flabbed  thofe 
who  lay  above  them,  in  order  to  difengage  thcm- 
felves.  The  carnage  was  inexprefiible.  The  ac¬ 
counts  make  the  dead  to  exceed  one  thoufand,  and 
the  wounded  to  be  tv/ice  that  number.  By  fome 
mifiake  in  the  engineer,  the  apparatus  took  fire; 
and  many  hundreds  were  precipitated  into  the 
river,  in  endeavouring  to  efcape  the  flames :  and 
the  largeft  fcaffold  which  had  been  eredted  for 
fpedtators  broke  down,  by  which  many  more  were 
killed, 
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^77°*  As  foon  as  Louis  XVI.  acceded  to  the  crown,' 
he  difmifled  the  l%te  King’s  minifters,  and  brought 
fiiftry  in  moft  of  thofe  who  had  been  attached  to  his  fa- 
changed,  ther.  Even  M.Choifeul  returned  to  court,  but  he 
was  not  employed.  The  Duke  d’Aiguillon  was 
difmifled  from  his  poft  of  prime  minifter  ;  and  the 
feals  were  taken  from  Maupeou,  which  were  given 
to  Miromefnil  j  and  the  Count  de  Vergennes  fuc- 
ceeded  the  Duke  d’Aiguillon. 

The  firft  confideration  of  the  new  minifters  was 
to  aim  at  popularity.  They  caufed  the  price  of 
bread  to  be  reduced,  and  gave  fome  fymptoms  that 
they  intended  to  manage  public  bufinefs  with  eco¬ 
nomy,  which  gained  them  the  approbation  of  the 
public  :  but  this  good  opinion  was  of  very  Ihort 
duration.  The  King  having  fummoned  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  the  funeral  of 
the  late  King,  the  Duke  refufed  to  attend,  which 
fo  highly  offended  the  King,  that  he  ordered  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his  fon  the  Duke  of  Char¬ 
tres,  to  be  profcribed  at  Court.  The  public  difap- 
proved  exceedingly  of  this  early  proof  of  the  dif- 
pofidon  of  the  King’s  new  Council.  The  mini- 
iters,  finding  that  the  public  difcontent  was  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  provinces,  advifed  the  King  to  in¬ 
vite  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  fon  to  Court 
again.  The  King  did  fo  j  and  they  accepted  the 
invitation.  Soon  after  this  circumftance,  the  mem- 
The  King  bers  of  the  late  Parliament  were  recalled.  Bur, 
aibjtrary.  ^tjj0Ug|j  tfos  event  took  place,  the  King  would 

not 
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not  part  with  the  lead  particle  of  his  arbitrary  pre- 
rogative.  The  King  required,  that  the  Parliament  v— j 

of  Paris  fhould  never  hereafter  confider  themfelves 
as  united,  or  compofing  one  body  with  the  other 
Parliaments  ;  that  they  fhould  never  take  any  ilep  or 
meafure  that  might  tend  towards  or  imply  fuch  an 
union  j  and  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  it  was  declared 
to  them,  that  the  Grand  Council  might  and  would 
replace  them  without  any  new  edift  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  They  were  allowed  to  remonftrate  before 
regiftering  any  edi£t  or  letters  patent,  but  it  fhquld 
be  only  once  j  and  if  the  remonftrance  fhould  be 
ineffectual,  they  were  to  regifter  the  edi<5t  without 
further  delay  :  and  they  w.ere  forbidden  to  iffue  any 
arrets  which  might  impede  or  obfjtrudt  the  King’s 
ordinances.  Neither  Louis  XI V.  nor  Louis  XV.  had 
ever  ventured  to  impofe  fuch  terms  on  their  parlia¬ 
ments  ;  but,  being  a  young  king,  the  Parifians  placed 
a  confidence  in  him  diftinft  from  his  minifters  :  fo 
true  it  is,  that  a  popular  and  foolifh  king  may 
quietly  accomplifh  what  an  arbitrary  and  able 
fovereign  would  be  afraid  to  attempt.  The  other 
Parliaments  (hared  the  fame  fate. 

Conqueft  has  ever  been  the  ruling  paflion  of  the  Corfica 
Kings  of  France;  and  Louis  XVI.  does  not  feem  Frlnee,** 
to  have  been  lefs  tindhired  with  it  than  any  of  his 
predecefiors.  In  a  negociation  which  commenced 
between  the  French  Cabinet  and  the  Genoefe,  the 
former  made  a  purchafe  of  the  latter’s  claim  to  the 
Jfland  of  Corfica.  The  Genoefe  not  having  been 
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^774/  a^e>  a^ter  repeated  efforts,  to  fubdue  that  Hland, 
they  fold  their  claim  to  it  to  the  King  of  France* 
Europe  being  at  this  time  in  a  Hate  of  tranquillity, 
the  French  refolved  to  maintain  their  purchafe  by¬ 
force  of  arms :  accordingly,  an  army  was  landed 
in  Corfica,  and  a  favage  war  was  corrimenced 
againft  die  Oorficans.  They  held  out  bravely  for 
fome  time ;  but  frelh  armies  being  landed,  they 
were  at  length  overpowered  and  entirely  fubdued. 
Great  numbers  were  maffacred  ;  and,  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  who  were  found  in  arms,  the  greateft 
part  were  condemned  to  perpetual  flavery  in  the 
Weft  fad  ies. 

J775-  In  the  y^ar  1775  Frelh  troubles  breaking  out 
foives  to  at- between  Great-Britain  and  her  .North- American 
fican^agaTnft  Colonies,  the  King  and  Cabinet  of  France  looked 
tain,at  'Bn"  uPcn  this  tvent  as  affording  them  a  mod:  excellent 
opportunity  for  weakening  at  lead:,  if  not  difmem- 
bering,  the  Britifh  Empire,  by  giving  to  the  Co¬ 
lonies  the  abidance  of  France  to  refill  the  Britifh 
..aj-gis,  if  they  Ihould  be  employed  to  compel  obe¬ 
dience.  The  motive  for  this  interference  of  the 
King  of  France  in  a  difpute  in  which  he  had  no 
kind  of  intereft,  was  no  other  than  what  we  have  juft 
Hated,  It  was  mentioned  by  Colonel  Barr’e,  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  of  England,  that  the  French 
had  two  military  agents  in  the  American  camp 
near  Bofton,  Jome  time  before  General  Wafhington 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  army.  This  fingle  fadt  (hews  that  the  French 
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Court  countenanced  and  oromoted  the  American  A-  D* 
war  from  its  very  commencement.  Though  the 
Britilh  accounts  are  filent  tfpon  this  point,  and 
feem  to  date  the  interference  of  France  only  from 
the  time  that  Dr;  Franklin  arrived  in  France  from 
America,  which  was  not  until  the  year  177 6* 
whereas,  the  fad  is,  that  Monfieur  Vergennes,  who. 
had  the  King’s  ear  at  that  time  more  than  any  of' 
the  other  roinifters,  was  employed  during  the  whole 
year  1775,  with  the  King’s  entire  approbation, 
negociating  with  the  malcontents  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  this,  and  this  alone,  gave  the  foundation  to 
the  American  war.  The  firft  arms  the  Americans 
had  were  from  France;  and  when  the  Englilh  mini¬ 
fters  began  to  fufped  that  there  was  fome  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Cabinet  of  Verfailles  and  the 
Americans,  the  French  Minifter,  in  the  name  of 
his  Mailer,  gave  to  the  Britiih  AmbafTador  the 
moil  unequivocal  and  positive  afiurances,  that 
every  fufpicion  of  the  kind  was  entirely  without 
foundation,  for  that  the  King  of  France  was  never 
more  fincerely  deiirous  of  being  upon  the  moil . 
friendly  terms  with  his  Britannic  Majefty  than  at 
that  moment; 

All  this  condud  of  the  French  King,  thefe  aftu- 
rances  and  declarations,  were  all  fome  years  prior 
to  his  declenfion  into  that  ftate  -of  imbecillity  by 
which  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  diilinguiihed. 

He  was  at  this  time  in  his  beft  ftate  of  mind  ;  and 
therefore  we  are  not  to  look  upon  his  concurrence 

with 
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**  D*  with  Monfieur  Vereennes  in  thefe  meafures  as  the 
v..  r.~j  mere  mechanifm  of  royal  acquiefcence,  as  in  cafes 
where  the  monarch  is  in  a  (late  of  fatuity,  but  as 
that  of  a  king  perfe&ly  fenfible,  and  perfonally  de- 
firous  of  executing  the  defign  in.  which  he  has 
engaged. 

We  have  the  ftrongeft  corroborations  of  this 
ftate  of  his  health  at  this  period  in  his  conduct  to 
bis  Parliament.  A  great  fcarcity  of  provifions- 
happened  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  France  ; 
and  phe  King,  having  taken  care  to  lay  a  good 
flock  into  all  his  magazines,  the  people  imbibed 
an  opinion  that  their  diftreffes  were  occafioned  by 
thefe  monopolies.  Great  tumults  arofe  in  diffe¬ 
rent  places :  many  houfes  were  pulled  down,  and 
many  granaries  broken  open.  The  troops  were 
fent  to  quell  thefe  difturbances  :  much  blood  was 
fhed  in  feveral  places.  At  Dijon  the  infurgents 
fought  the  regulars,  and  it  was  not  until  upwards  of 
five  hundred  of  the  former  were  (lain  upon  the 
fpot  that  the  remainder  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
retire.  When  intelligence  of  thefe  events  arrived 
Hi*  at  Court,  Louis  ordered  his  Parliament  to  attend 
fi^.dtfp°~him  at  Verfailles.  He  began  with  reprefenting  to 
them  the  immediate  exigency  which  compelled  him 
to  deviate  from  the  ufual  courfe,  and  then  exprefsly 
forbade  them  making  any  reprtfentations  concern¬ 
ing  the  fteps  he  was  refolved  to  purfue.  The 
members  all  filentiy  bowed.  Having  thus  forti¬ 
fied  his  authority,  he  increafed  and  commifiloned 
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the  marechaujjee ,  to  execute  fummary  juftic®  all  a.  d. 
over  the  kingdom  upon  the  infurgents  and  their 
abettors.  Perhaps  a  more  cruel  and  deteftable  aSt 
of  tyranny  was  never  executed. 

He  next  required  his  Parliament  to  regifter  an 
edidt  which  fentenced  all  deferters  from  the  French 
armies  to  work  as  Haves  upon  the  public  roads. 

In  the  year  1776  the  attention  of  the  French  1776. 
Cabinet  was  directed,  with  wonderful  anxiety,  to 
the  increafe  of  their  marine.  This  occafipned  a 
•wonderful  expence ;  and  when  Monfieur  de  Sar- 
tine,  who  was  minifler  of  the  marine  at  that  time, 
was  afked  concerning  the  caufe  of  this  expence, 
he  only  anfwered,  that  the  whole  was  by  the 
perfonal  and  exprefs  orders  of  the  King. 

From  this  moment  the  French  entered  into  the  Enters  Jnt» 
American  war  with  alacrity,  fpirit,  and  determi- 
nation.  > 

The  events  of  the  American  War,  in  all  points 
which  immediately  relate  to  Great-Britain,  do  not 
belong  to  this  hiftory.  As  much  of  it  as  concerns 
France  we  (hall  mention. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1776,  the  Americans 
declared  themfelves  independent.  France  then 
afted  with  lefs  referve,  and  more  openly  counte¬ 
nanced  the  American  revolt.  Several  of  their  offi¬ 
cers  went  to  America,  wifh  the  confent  of  the 
Court,  to  ferve  in  the  American  armies  j  and  the 
American  privateers  carried  their  prizes  into  the 

French 
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a.  £  French  ports  in  Europe  and  the  Weft-Indies.  In 
mean  time,  the  Court  of  France,  being  confcious 
that  their  conduct  towards  Great-Britain  inuft  end 
in  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations,  fet  -  about 
repairing  and  equipping  their  marine  with  all  pof- 
fible  diligence  ;  their  refolution  was  to  obtain  a 
parr,  at  leaft,  of  the  American  commerce,  and 
they  ftrengthened  their  navy  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
fend  it. 

r>r.  Frank-  Immediately  after  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
gn  comes  to ^eftCe  Dr.  Franklin  embarked  at  New- York  for 

France,  and  1 

obtains  what  France,  and  arrived  at  Nantz,  taking  two  Engliffi 
pans  want.  veftels  in  his  voyage,  which,  were  fold  at  Nantz : 
and  Mr.  Silas  Deane  followed  him  a  fliort  time 
after.  They  were  openly  received  by  the  French 
minifters,  Vergennes  and  Maurepas,  and  were  ac¬ 
commodated  with  an  hotel  belonging  to  a  relation 
of  the  latter.  Their  firft  objedt  was  to  obtain 
arms,  powder,  and  clothing,  for  the  American 
foldiery.  With  thefe  articles,  and  with  every 
j?77.  thing  elfe  they  wanted  for  their  armies,  they  were 
furnifhed  in  great  abundance.  At  this  time  they 
were  all  lent  to  Bofton,  where  they  arrived  fafe. 
Without  thefe  fupplies  the  Americans  could  not 
have  created  and  fupported  their  armies.  And  in 
every  one  of  thefe  veftels  there  conftantly  wept 
officers  from  France,  Germany,  Poland,  &c.  to 
affift  them  in  forming  and  difciplining  their  ar¬ 
mies, 

Before 
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Before  the  end  of  the  year,  1777,  the  French 
King  entered  into  a  public  treaty  of  alliance  with 
America  :  and  fuch  was  the  aftonidiing  ignorance 
of  the  Britifh  Cabinet,  they  had  no  information  of 
this  tranfadlion  which  they  faid  they  could  depend 
upon,  until  the  French  ambaffador  at  London,  on  the 
j  3th  of  March,  1778,  gave  them  an  official  notice  *77& 
by  order  of  his  Court. 

Immediately  upon  communicating  this  informa-  Wji; 

J  1  0  tweenFranc* 

tion,  a  confiderahle  fleet  of  fhips  of  the  line,  with  andEngisad, 
frigates  and  tranfports,  failed  from  Toulon  for 
America,  under  the  command  of  Count  D’E*ftaing  j 
and  another  fleet  pun  to  fea  from  Breit,  under  the 
command  of  M.  Piquet. 

In  the  month  of  March,  the* American  ambaf-  American 

ambaiiadors 

fadors  (commiflioners  they  had  hitherto  been  received  at 
ftyled)  were  publicly  received  at  Court,  and  had  France, 
their  diftiniff  audiences  of  ail  the ‘Royal  Family. 

They  had  public  dinners  with  the  French  minif- 
ters,  and  were  in  all  refpecb  treated  as  the  ambaf- 
fadors  of  any  other  Power. 

Monfieur  Gerard,  who  had  been  fecretary  to 
Count  Vergennes,  was  fent  to  America  in  the 
quality  of  ambaffador  from  France. 

The  Englifh  and  French  now  prepared  for  war. 

The  Englifh  fleet  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Keppel ;  and  the  French  fleet  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Count  d’Orvilliers.  On  the  27th  of 
July  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engagement  off 
Ufhant.  No  (hip  on  either  flde  was  taken  ;  and 

the 
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**77®*.  the  aCiion  was  fuch  as  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
a  drawn  battle. 

Operations  Early  in  the  month  of  September,  the  Marqurs 
ladies.  de  Bouille,  governor  of  Martinique,  took  the 
tfland  of  Dominique  from  the  Englifh.  The 
Englifli  retaliated,  and  took  the  Ifland  of  Sf. 
Hucia  from  the  French.  The  French  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Count  d’Eftaing,  and  the  Englilh 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Barrington, 
tame  to  an  action  off  St.  Lucia ;  in  which  the 
Frentb  were;  repulfed,  and  Obliged  to  return  to 
Martinique. 

The  Emperor,  brother  to  the  Queen  of  France, 
paid  a  vifit  to  the  French  capital,  under  the  name 
of  Count  Falkehftdin.  He  ftaid  fix  weeks  at 
Paris,  vifiting  every  curioflty  and  manufacture. 
He  was  treated  by  the  King  with  all  the  refpedt  that 
was  due  to  the  Imperial  dignity.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  France  ;  and  the  French  King's 
brothers  accompanied  him. 

m  Neckar  The  minilter  of  the  finance  having  refigned, 
made  mt-Vergennes  and  Maurepas  recommended  Monfieur 

sutler  of  fi-  ,  .  -  r 

aance.  Neckar,  a  Sw’ifs  Proteftantj  who  had  been  a  prr- 
mier-commis  in  the  office,  to  fupply  this  vacancy. 
It  was  the  firfl:  time  a  Proteftant  had  been  employed 
in  one  of  the  higheft  departments  of  the  State  fince 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  At  the  fame  time,  M.  de 
Montbarey,  who  had  filled  a  fubaltern  fituation  in 
the  War-office,  was  made  fecretary  at  war.  A  new 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Switzerland  was  concluded. 

No 
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No  vigilance  was  wanting  in  making  preparations 
for  carrying  on  the  War.  Neckar  was  diligent, 
beyond  example,  in  attending  to  the  duties  of  his 
department,  and  in  forming  the  molt  economical 
arrangement  and  favings  of  every  kind. 

This  year  was  further  diftinguifhed  by  the  * 
death  of  Voltaire,  which  happened  at  Paris  on  the 
30th  of  May,  and  the  reverfal  of  the  fentence 
againft  Count  Lally. 

The  year  1779  opened  with  the  French  taking  *jjjk 
Senegal,  on  the  coaft  of  Afric  1,  from  the  Eng- 
lift). 

And  in  the  Weft-Indies,  Count  d’Eftaing,  be¬ 
ing  reinforced  by  the  French  fleet  under  M.  Pi¬ 
quet,  conquered  the  Elands  of  St.  Vincent  a  rid 
Grenada.  Off  the  latter  ifland  the  Englifti  fleet. 

Under  the  command  of  Admiral  Byron,  came  to 
an  engagement  with  the  French  fleer.  Both  fleers 
fuffered  confiderably ;  but  no  advantage  was  gained 
On  either  fide,  except  that  the  French  kept  the 
ifland. 

After  thefe  conquefts.  Count  d’Eftaing  returned 
to  Europe,  leaving  a  part  of  his  fleet  in  theChefa- 
peak,  under  the  Command  of  M.  Vaudreuil,  for 
the  afliftance  of  the  Americans. 

France  having  joined  the  Americans  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  diftrefling  England,  Louis  prevailed  on  the 
King  of  Spain  to  aflift  him  in  the  fame  caufe.  la  ^ 
confequence  of  this  union,  the  Americans  were 
allowed  to  fend  a  minifter  to  Madrid.  And  the 

French 
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a.  d.  French  and  Spanifh  fleets,  under  the  command  of* 
the  Admirals  d’Orvilliers  and.  Cordova,  appeared 
» after?  ^  the  Englifh  Channel,  and  compelled,  by  their 
the  Engiiftfuperiority,  the  Englifh  fleet,  commanded  by' Ad- 

^hajinci.  *  t  •  tt  1  '  r  .  . 

miral  Hardy,  to -fly  beiore  them.  The  rejoicings 
in  France,  and  the  fpirit  diffufed  throughout  the 
whole  nation,  by  this  circumflance,  were  infinite. 
They  had  now  revenged  the  Ioffes  and  difgraces 
they  had  fufiained  the  laft  war.  - 

Gibraltar  The  firft  meafure  of  the  Spanifh  Court  was  the 
iav«fte<s.  inveflment  of  Gibraltar,  in  conjundtion  with  the 
French  j  which  was  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  1779# 
by  fea  and  land. 

ijSo.  But,  early  in  the  year  1780,  Admiral  Rodney* 
was  fent  with  a  fleet  to  the  Wefi-Indies,  and  to 
convoy  a  fleet  of  vidluallers  for  Gibraltar.  On 
the  1 6th  of  January,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  fell 
in  with  the  Spanifh  fleet,  commanded  by  Don 
Langara,  which  he  defeated,  and  captured  five  fail 
of  the  line,  and  funk  two.  Having  feen  the  convoy 
fafe  to  Gibraltar,  lie  proceeded  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
"where  Count  de  Guichen  was  arrived,  with  a  fleet 
from  Brefi,  to  fupply  the  place  of  Count  d’Eftaing. 

Wat  m  the  The  fleet  that  d’Eftaing  left  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
Weit  indies  was  eomrnancjeti  by  piquet,  who  had  had  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  fome  Englifh  fhips  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Commodore  Cornwallis  ■„  but  neither  fide 
had  to  boaft  of  a  victory.  This  was  on  the  20th  of 
March.  On  the  17  th  of  April  the  two  commanders 
in  chief,  Rodney  and  Guichen,  came  to  an  adtion. 

The 
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The  French  had  twenty-three  (hips,  and  fought 
bravely.  The  Englifh  were  twenty  fail  of  the 
line  ;  and  fome  of  the  captains  behaved  but  indif¬ 
ferently.  There  was  no  advantage  gained  on  either 
fide.  On  the  1 9th  of  May  another  encounter  took 
place  between  the  two  fleets :  but  it  was  only  a 
partial  aftion,  all  the  (hips  not  being  engaged  ;  and 
was  as  indecifive  of  any  advantage  to  either  fide  as 
the  former  aftion.  After  this  the  French  admiral 
failed  for  Europe,  taking  all  the  French  and  Spa- 
nifh  trading  lhips  in  the  Weft-Indits  under  his 
convoy. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  King  of  France  fent  ar^enntct^ 
from  Bred  the  Chevalier  Ternay,  with  feven  fhips  .the 
of  the  line,  and  the  Count  Rochambeau  with  merMns* 
twelvfe  thoufand  men,  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  They  arrived  at  Rhode  Ifland  in  the 
month  of  June;  where  Count  Rochambeau  pub- 
lifhed  a  declaration,  by  order  of  the  French  King,  fixation'36"' 
affuring  the  Americans,  that  the  King  of  France  p°ace 
was  fully  refotved  and  determined  never  to  make 
peace  with  Gre^t-Britain,  until  the  entire  inde-  independ- 
pendence  of  America  was  wholly  and  explicitly  acknowl* 
acknowledged  by  the  Britifh  King.  This  feemed ledsc<u 
to  be  the  perfonal  with  and  favourite  defign  of  the 
King  of  France:  to  this  Angle  objedt  he  rendered 
fubfervient  every  other  confideration  of  either  ince- 
reft  or  honour ;  fo  anxioufly  was  he  Lent  upon  ac- 
complifhing  a  difmemberment  of  the  Britifh  em¬ 
pire.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  had  been 

Yot.  lY.  I  i  in 
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a.  d.  in  America  as  a  vifitor,  and  had  gone  back  to 

17  a®.  0 

v-j-v— >  r  ranee  with  the  mofl  flattering  accounts  of  the 
'country  and  people  of  America,  now  returned  to 
America  as  an  officer.  ^ 

War  be-  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Britifli  miniflry, 
LTd^a^d01'  having,  by  the  capture  of  an  American  packet, 
England,  obtained  a  copy  of  a  treaty  on  the  tapis  of  negotia¬ 
tion  between  America  and  Holland,  refolved  upon 
making  war  upon  the  latter,  becaufe  flie  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  independence  of  America  ;  for  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Britifli  Cabinet  were  no 
lefs  firmly  refolved,  regardlefs  of  expen ces,  or  of 
the  number  of  enemies  thereby  created,  or  of  any 
other  confideration  whatever,  upon  the  entire  fub- 
jugation  of  America,  than  the  King  of  France  was 
upon  her  perfect  emancipation.  Hoftilities  were 
immediately  commenced  againft  the  Dutch  by  the 
Court  of  London. 

j78If  The  year  1781  opened  with  eight  hundred 
French  troops  landing  upon  the  ifland  of  Jerfey ; 
but  the  next  day  they  were  obliged  toTurrender 
prifoners  of  war. 

St.  Eufta.  In  confequence  of  the  war  between  Great-Bri- 
cu»  taken.  tajn  t^e  States-General,  Admiral  Rodney  was 

ordered  to  attack  the  Dutch  fettlement  of  Saint 
Euftatius,  which  he  did;  and,  to  the  infinite  dif- 
grace  of  a  Britifli  officer,  and  the  Britifli  nation,  he 
confifcated  and_fold  all  the  private  property  upon 
the  ifland.  All  Europe  exclaimed  againft  this  out¬ 
rage. 

\  ‘  -  w- 
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The  French  and  Spanifh  fleets,  from  the  fea-  a.  d. 
ports  of  their  refpe&ive  kingdoms,  having  formed 
ajun&ion,  proceeded  again  to  the  Englifh  Chan¬ 
nel,  where  they  once  more  compelled  the  Britilh 
fleet,  now  commanded  by  Admiral  Darby,  to 
retire  into  the  Englifh  harbours.  The  French  and 
Spaniards  thus  being  matters  of  the  fea,  the  latter 
landed  an  army  upon  the  ifland  of  Minorca  with 
impunity ;  which  was  afterwards  reinforced  by  fe- 
veral  French  regiments. 

But,  according  to  the  primary  views  of  the  Operation* 
French  King,  the  principal  efforts  of  the  French  indUsT^* 
were  dire&ed  to  the  weftern  hemifphere.  In  the 
month  of  March,  Monfieur  de  Grade,  with 
twenty  Khips  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  fix  thoufand 
troops,  failed  from  Brett  for  Martinico.  The 
grand  defign  was,  that,  while  Rochambeau  and 
Wafhington  were  driving  the  Britifh  forces  from 
the  continent  of  America,  De  Grafle  fhould  feize 
Jamaica  and  the  other  iflands.  The  Britifh  fleet  in 
this  part  of  the  Weft-Indies  was  commanded  by 
Admiral  Hood.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  Mar¬ 
tinico,  the  two  fleets  met  on  the  29th  of  April,  when 
an  engagement  commenced,  in  which  the  French, 
having  the  advantage,  obliged  Admiral  Hood  to 
fly  to  Antigua.  After  this  the  French  took  the 
Ifland  of  Tobago.  It  is  true  that  Rodney  attempted 
to  relieve  it ;  but  he  was  too  late.  And  de  Grafle 
offered  him  battle:  but  Rodney  decided  juftly  :  it 
was  of  no  ufe  to  fight  when  there  was  nothing  to 
fight.Jbr. 

Ii  2 
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De  Grafle  then  proceeded  to  the  continent  of 
North  America,  to  execute  the  favourite  wifhes  of 
m  thec'on-  rafter ;  which  were,  as  foon  as  the  fuperiority 
tment  of  0f  ]7rench  fl2cr  was  eftablifhed  in  the  Weft- 

America.  #  c* 

Indies,  to  co-operate  with  Count  Rochamoeau  in 
the  emancipation  cf  the  Britifh  Colonies.  He  an¬ 
chored  in  the  Bay  of  Chefapeak  near  the  end  of 
Auguft.  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  been  through 
both  the  Carol inas  with  a  Britifh  army,  where  he 
had  gained  fome  victories  over  the  provincial  mi¬ 
litias,  which  were  totally  ufelefs,  was  traverfing 
through  Virginia,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  aftift- 
ance  from  the  other  Britifh  army  at  New- York. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  commanded  at  New- 
York,  fent  Admiral  Graves  with  the  Britifh  fleet 
to  the  Chefapeak,  with  a  view  to  keep  the  commu¬ 
nication  open  by  feaj  but  De  Grafle  was  there  before 
Graves  arrived.  Admiral  Graves  was  joined  by 
^Aftion  in  Admiral  Hood  from  the  Weft-Indies.  Early  in 
peak.  September  an  adtion  happened  in  the  Chefapeak 
between  the  Britifh  and  French  fleets;  in  which 
the  latter  were  completely  vidtorious.  The  Britifh 
retired  to  New-York  to  refit ;  and  the  French  re¬ 
mained  perfedb  mafters  of  the  Chefapeak. 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  faw  himfelf  abandoned 
Lo?f  corn0-  by  the  Britifh  fleet,  and  lurrounded  by  the  French 
walks.  an(j  American  armies,  he  defired  to  capitulate. 
His  whole  army  were  made  prifoners  of  war  on  the 
19th  of  Odtober ;  and,  notwithftanding  many  enor¬ 
mities  and  cruelties  had  been  committed  by  the 

Britifh 
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Britifh  in  America,  the  conquerors  were  far  from 
fhewing  any  refentment  on  this  occafion,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  caufe 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  words  in  his 
letter  to  the  Britifh  miniftry.  *c  Their  delicate 
“  fenfibility  of  our  fituation,  their  generous  and 
t(  prefling  offers  of  money,  both  public  and  private, 

“  to  any  amount,  has  really  gone  beyond  what  I 
“■  can  poflibly  defcribe,  and  will,  I  hope,  make 
an  impreflion  on  the  br.eaft  of  every  Britifh  offi- 
x<  cer,  whenever  the  fortune  of  war  ffiould  put  any 
of  them  into  our  power.” 

This  vidlory  completed,  and  eftablilhed,  the 
independence  of  America. 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  France  was  fome- 
what  difturbed  by  the  difmiflion  of  Monfieur  Nec-  ker. 
ker.  This  minifter  had  rendered  himfelf  popular 
by  his  economy  and  integrity.  In  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  finances,  he  gave  indubitable  proofs  of 
both  thefe  qualifications.  Some  of  his  regulations, 
however,  ffemed  to  trench  upon  the  power  of  the 
crown,  in  checking  the  enormous  profufion  of  the 
public  money,  lavifhed  upon  very  improper  and 
very  undeferving  perfons.  By  thefe  and  many 
other  fimilar  favings,  his  project  vyas  to  carry,  on 
the  war  without  laying  frefh  burdens  on  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But  the  Queen  had  a  large  party  in  the 
Court,  to  many  of  whom  fhe  had  diftributed  pen- 
lions  and  other  douceurs  i  and  the  reft  were  in  ex- 
pedafion  of  being  gratified  in  the  fame  way. 

I  i  3  Where 
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Where  there  is  an  imbecile  King,  an  artful  Queen 
has  infinite  power.  Necker  was  di fin i fled  becaufe 
he  wilhed  to  put  a  flop  to  the  Queen’s  pra&ices  of 
robbing  the  public  treafury.  It  was  not  in  Paris 
only,  but  throughout  the  provinces  in  general,  that 
this  difmifiion  was  received  with  difapprobation. 
But  the  birth  of  a  Dauphin,  which  happened  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  difpelled  the  gloom  of  difcon- 
tent — fo  lately  is  it  that  fuch  a  frivolous  circum- 
itance  could  put  a  cheerful  countenance  upon 
diftrefling  circumftances. 

The  military  operations  of  the  year  1782 
opened  with  the  furrender  of  Minorca  to  the 
united  arms  ofFrance  and  Spain.  The  Duke  de 
Crillon  commanded  the  befieging  army,  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Murray  commanded  the  garrifon  of  Fort 
St.  Philip.  The  furrender  was  made  on  the  6th 
of  February,  after  a  fiege  of  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-one  days. 

After  the  furrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  M.  de 

Operation  ’ 

Sn  the  weft*  Grafle  returned  to  the  Weft-Indies  $  where,  with 
the  French  army,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de 
-Bouille,  they  captured  the  iflands  of  Nevis,  St. 
Chriftopher,  and  Mountferrat.  At  Nevis  they 
met  with  no  refiftance,  nor  at  Mountferrat ;  -  but 
at  St.  Chriftopher,  General  Frazer  the  governor 
made  a  ftand  at  Brimftone-hill ;  and  there  was  a 
partial  and  indecifive  adtion  between  a  fquadron  of 
Britilh  fHips,  commanded  by  Admiral  Hood,  and 

Count: 
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Count  de  Graffe,  in  which  no  fhips  on  either  fide  a.  d. 

,  r  1782. 

were  taken. 

After  thefe  conquefts,„M.  de  Bouille  and  M.  de 
Graffe  concerted  a  plan  for  taking  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica  ;  but  Admiral  Rodney  had  arrived  from 
Europe  with  a  reinforcement  to  the  Britifh  fleet, 
and  had  taken  the  command.  Jamaica  was  an  d«  Grate 
ifland  of  too  much  confequence  to  be  hazarded  defeated  i 
without  the  moft  vigorous  effort  for  its  fafety.  As 
it  was  to  be  fought  for  at  fea,  the  two  hoftfle  fleets 
came  to  a  general  engagement  on  the  1 2th  of 
April.  After  a  moft  defperate  a&ion,  the  Englifh 
were  vi&orious.  De  Graffe  was  wounded  and  ta¬ 
ken  prifoner. 

Here  the  French  conquefts  in  the  Weft-Indies 

^  tskcn* 

ceafed.  But  the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  Weft- 
Florida,  alfo  took  the  Bahama  Iflands,  in  the 
month  of  May. 

Part  of  the  French  fleet,  when  they  left  the  Weft- 
Indies,  went  to  Hudfon’s  Bay,  and  deftroyed  the 
Englifh  forts  there.  Several  of  the  inhabitants 
having  fled  into  the  woods  upon  the  approach  ofL 
the  French  fhips,  M.  Peroufe,  who  commanded^.' 
this  expedition,  left  one  of  the  magazines  unde- 
ftroyed,  in  which  he  depofited  provifions,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  for  the  fubfiftence  and  fervice  of 
the  fugitives;  becaufe,  during  the  approaching 
winter,  they  could  not  receive  any  relief  from  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Ii4 
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A-  o.  The  fiege  of  Gibraltar  (till  went  on.  The  Duke 
wv  de  Crillon,  with  the  honours  of  the  conqueft  of  Mi¬ 
norca,  hoped  to  acquire  frefli  laurels  at  Gibraltar  ; 
and  two  Princes  of  France,  the  Count  d’Artois 
and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  came  to  his  camp,  with 
the  flattering  promife  of  being  fpe&ators  of  its  fall. 
Ten  fhips  of  different  fizes,  from  fix  hundred  to 
fourteen  hundred  tons  burthen,  were  converted  into 
floating  batteries.  They  were  fecured  by  every 
arc  that  ingenuity  could  devife,  and  provided  with 
every  neceflary  that  experience  could  fuggeft,  or 
the  wealth  of  Spain  could  furnifh.  Two  hundred 
and  twelve  brafs  guns,  each  of  them  carrying  balls 
of  twenty-fix  pounds,  menaced  from  their  decks 
immediate  deftruftion  ;  they  were  fupported  by  a 
fulfEcient  number  of  frigates  ;  and  three  hundred 
large  bpats  were  alfo  collected  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  troops  that  were  ready  to  avail  themfelves  of 
the  confufion  of  the  garrifon,  and  the  breaches  that 
it  was  expe&ed  the  floating  batteries  muft  foon  oc- 
cafion.  But  Gibraltar  was  entrufted  to  the  care  of 
General  Elliot,  an  officer  whofe  vigilance,  cou¬ 
rage,  and  unfhaken  refolution,  were  never  excelled; 
and  who,  with  the  caution  and  experience  of  age, 
preferved  the  adivity  and  enterprife  of  youth. 
The  fire  from  the  floating  batteries  was  indeed  ter¬ 
rible  ;  but  they  were  foon  anfwered  by  the  thunder 
of  the  garrifon  ;  and  the  fame  engines  of  deftruc- 
tion  that  had  proved  fatal  to  the  Spanifh  prepara¬ 
tions  on  fhore,  now  blafted.  their  hopes  at  fea.  A 
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Hhower  of  hot  balls  and  fhells  in  a  few  hours  in- 
volved  the  floating  batteries  in  flames  ;  the  gun- 
boats  of  the  Englifh  prevented  the  Spaniards  from 
approaching  to  the  afliftance  of  their  countrymen  : 
to  avoid  the  rapid  progrefs  of  one  deftru&ive  ele¬ 
ment,  the  miferable  men  were  compelled  to  con¬ 
fide  themfelves  to  another  j  part  perifhed  by  fire, 
part  by  the  fea,  and  a  remnant  was  faved  by  the 
Britifh  feamen,  who  difeovered  the  fame  ardour  in 
relieving  their  enemies,  as  they  had  dilplayed  an 
hour  before  in  conquering  them. 

The  befiegers,  being  thus  baffled  in  their  aflault, 
refolved  to  attempt  the  effe<5ts  of  famine.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  garrifon  from  receiving  any  fupplies,  the 
combined  fleets  were  directed  to  ftretch  acrofs  the 
bay ;  but  even  this  difpofition  could  not  enfure 
fuccefs  :  a  violent  ftorm  fluttered  their  (hips ;  and 
the  Englifh  fleer,  of  thirty-four  fail  of  the  line,  with 
a  confiderable  convoy,  before  they  could  recover 
from  their  confufion,  entered  the  Straits,  and  landed 
the  troops  and  provifions  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  caratelt 
On  their  return  a  partial  and  indecifive  aftion  took  relieved, 
place  off  the  Straits  mouth j  but  the  Englifh  had 
already  effected  the  object  of  their  expedition  ; 
and  the  French  and  Spanifh  commanders  judged 
it  not  prudent  to  prefs  an  engagement,  which,  if 
adverfe,  might  be  attended  by  the  moil  fatal  con¬ 
fluences,  and,  if  fuccefsful,  would  not  bring  on 
the  furrender  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  war  was  carried  on  byo®P^a^jM 
prance  with  ardour  and  fpirit.  Admiral  Suffreinj^heEaa. 

had 
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had  been  fent  there  with  a  fleet.  He  fwept  the  Co« 
romandel  coaft,  and  entered  Madrafs  Roads  in 
hopes  of  furprifing,  according  to  the  intelligence 
he  had  received,  the  Englifh  admiral.  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  with  only  fix  fhips  of  the  line.  But 
when  he  came  to  Madrafs  he  found  that  he  had 
been  misinformed ;  that  the  Englifh  fleet  had  been 
reinforced  from  Europe •,  that  they  wfere  informed  of 
his  approach,  and  were  prepared  to  meet  him.  An 
engagement  took  place  :  it  was  long  and  bloody, 
butindecifive.  The  French  admiral,  in  the  courfeof 
the  engagement,  difplayed  a  degree  of  intrepidity- 
that  extorted  the  applaufe  of  his  adverfaries.  Night 
only  parted  the  combatants.  But  Suffrein  was  not 
contents  he  was  refolved  to  try  the  event  of 
another  engagement ;  he  hipnfelf  led  the  attack 
on  board  the  Heros,  of  feventy-four  guns,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  engage  for  a  confiderable  time  the 
Englifh  admiral  within  piftol-fhot.  The  damages 
fuftained  by  the  Heros  induced  him  to  fhift  his 
Sag  into  the  Hannibal,  a  French  fhipof  equal  force  j 
and  by  his  fuperior  fire  he  difabled  and  drove  out 
©f  the  line  the  Monmouth,  of  fixty-four  guns.  The 
hoflile  fleets,  after  a  fierce  and  bloody  conteft,  in 
which  they  had  difplayed  fimilar  gallantry,  and 
fufFered  fimilar  lofs,  feparated  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
fent :  the  Englifh  retired  to  Trincomale ;  and  the 
French  fqUadron  proceeded  to  Batacalo,  a  Dutch 
port  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
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The  military  operations  on  land  were  conduced 
with  equal  fpirit.  The  French,  in  conjunction  u- ■>,— ■* 
with  Tippoo  Saib,  the  fon  of  Hyder  Alii,  and  who 
inherited  the  daring  fpirit  of  his  father,  attacked  a 
Britifh  detachment  under  Colonel  Braithwaite,  that 
had  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon,  for 
the  protection  of  Tanjourand  the  adjoining  pro¬ 
vinces.  This  fmall  but  feleCt  corps  confided  of  two 
thoufand  veteran  infantry,  with  thirteen  field-pieces, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry.  For  two 
fucceffive  days  they  repulfed,  with  undaunted  re- 
folution,  the  reiterated  attacks  of  Hyder’s  cavalry, 
though  a  nounting  to  the  formidable  number  of 
twenty  thoufand  j  but,  on  the  third,  they  were 
broken  by  the  charge  of  four  hundred  French, 
who  advanced  with  bayonets  fixed.  The  huma¬ 
nity  of  the  French  commander  was  not  lefs  con- 
fpicuous  than  his  courage:  he  not  only  ififued 
orders  for  putting  a  flop  to  the  carnage,  but  haf- 
tened  perfonally,  and  with  apparent  hazard,  to 
Chaftife  and  reftrain  the  cruel  fury  of  the  Black 
cavalry,  five  of  whom  perifhed  by  his  own  hand 
in  the  generous  exertion.  He  alfo  prevailed  on 
Tippoo  Saib  to  commit  the  prifoners  to  his  care, 
and  endeavoured  to  foothe  their  misfortunes  by 
every  mark  of  kindnefs  and  refpett.  During  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  war,  the  French  and  Englifh 
mutually  vied  with  each  other  in  a£b  of  generous 
compalfion  to  their  prifoners. 

In 
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^•g®*  In  the  firft  engagement  with  the  Englilh  fleet, 
the  ardour  of  Monfieur  Suffrein  had  been  reftrained 
by  a  prudent  attention  to  his  convoy.  He  foot* 
after  landed  at  Porto  Novo  the  land  forces  and  artil¬ 
lery  that  had  been  entrufled  to  his  care.  Thefe 
were  joined  by  a  body  of  native  troops  from  Hyder 
Alii ;  and  the  combined  army  immediately 
inarched  to  the  fiege  of  Cuddalore.  The  feeble 
garrifon  in  that  place  was  not  long  able  to  refill: 
their  arms  ;  and  Monfieur  Duchemin,  the  French 
commander,  having  fecured  a  future  poll  for  the 
reception  of  fuccours,  which  France  before  was 
deftitute  ofj  now  proceeded  to  more  diftant  con- 
quefts.  He  accordingly  inverted  Permacoil  to  the 
northward ;  and,  after  the  redu&ion  of  that  fort, 
effe&ed  a  jun&ion  with  the  main  army  of  Hyder 
Alii. 

After  this,  the  French  and  Tippoo  meditated  an 
attack  on  Wandiwalh ;  but  General  Coote,  who 
now  commanded  the  Britilh,  being  on  the  point  of 
taking  Arnee,  a  ftrong  town,  in  which  Tippao’s 
great  magazines  were  depofited,  that  Prince  relin- 
quilhed  his  fituation,  and  advanced  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  it.  A  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  allies 
were  routed  by  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the-  Bri¬ 
tilh.  Monfieur  Duchemin,  the  French  com¬ 
mander,  retired  to  Cuddalore,  which  he  induftri- 
oufly  ftrengthened  by  new  works,  and  rendered 
fecure  from  any  fudden  infult.  The  indifpofitipn 
of  General  Coote  about  the  fame  time  compelled 
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him  to  quit  the  field  ;  and  the  exhaufted  date  of 
the  country  affording  fcarcely  any  fubfiftence  to 
the  armies,  this  part  of  the  war  was  necefiarily 
clofed. 

The  naval  operations,  however,  went  on.  Mon- 
fveur  Suffrein  had  returned  from  Batacalo  to  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel ;  and  having  refrefhed  his 
fleet  at  the  Danifh  fettlement  of  Tranquebar,  he 
proceeded  from  thence  to  Cuddalore,  which  the 
French  had  rendered  their  ftrong  and  great  place  at 
arms,  both  for  the  land  and  fea  fervice.  It  was 
his  object  to  attack  the  Engliih  fquadron  before 
the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement,  which  he  knew  had 
failed  from  England,  and  was  impatiently  expected 
at  Madras.  He  was  furnifhed  at  Cuddalore  with 
four  hundred  French,  and  as  many  Seapoys;  and 
to  thefe  were  added  three  hundred  artillerymen, 
which  was  the  molt  important  affiftance  that  could 
be  given  to  him.  He  failed  immediately  for  Ne- 
gapatam,  where  the  Englifh  fleet  lay  at  anchor ; 
and  Admiral  Hughes,  impatient  of  the  infult,  im¬ 
mediately  quitted  the  fecurity  of  his  ftation,  to  meet 
his  rival.  The  number  of  fhips  on  each  fide  was 
the  fame  as  in  the  lad  engagement :  the  fame  cou¬ 
rage  arid  fkill  were  difplayed  ;  and  the  event  was 
fimilar  :  the  French  fleet  retired  to  Cuddalore,  and 
Admiral  Hughes  proceeded  to  Madrafs. 

In  a  {hprt  time  afterwards  Suffrein  received  a 
confiderable  reinforcement  from  Europe  of  foips 
and  troops.  With  this  additional  force  he  deter¬ 
mined 
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mined  to'  make  an  attack  on  Trincomale.  At  th£ 
latter  end  of  Auguft  he  appeared  before  that  place* 
Notwithftanding  the  fire  of  the  Englilh  batteries, 
he  anchored  his  fleet  in  the  moft  advantageous  fta- 
tion  for  the  annoyance  of  the  garrifon  j  the  landing 
of  the  troops  under  the  conduft  of  the  Baron 
d’Agoult  was  effe&ed  the  next  day  j  and  the  place 
was  immediately  inverted.  After  two  days  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fiege,  and  the  Englifh  cannon  were 
filenced,  Monfieur  de  SufFrein  fummoned  the  gar¬ 
rifon  ;  and  Captain  Macdowal,  the  Britifh  com¬ 
mandant,  convinced  that  all  further  defence  was 
fruitlefs,  confented  to  capitulate.  The  terms  which 
he  demanded  were  immediately  fubfcribd  by  the 
generofity  and  prudence  of  the  French  command¬ 
ers.  The  honours  of  war  were  granted  in  the 
fulleft  extent  j  the  garrifon  was  to  be  diredtly  con¬ 
veyed  to  Madrafs,  in  fhips  provided  at  the  expence 
of  France ;  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the 
garrifon,  were  to  be  fecured  in  their  private  pro¬ 
perty  j  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
former  were  ftipulated  to  be  preferved  with  the 
ftri&eft  honour.  Two  days  after  this  conqueft, 
the  Englifh  fleet  appeared  off  Trincomale.  Ad¬ 
miral  Hughes  had  been  lately  joined  by  a  (hip  of 
74  guns ;  but  itill  the  advantage  was  on  the  fide 
of  the  French  ;  and  they  were  fuperior  to  their  ad- 
verfary  by  one  {hip  of  the  line,  and  two  of  fifty 
guns.  Monfieur  de  SufFrein  now  flattered  himfelf 
the  moment  was  arrived  when  he  might  eftablilh 
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the  dominion  of  France  in  thofe  feas  by  a  glorious 
and  decifive  victory.  He  accordingly  got  under 
fail,  and  flood  out  to  fea ;  and,  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  the  action  became  general.  Monf. 
de  Suffrein  himfelf,  in  the  Heros  again,  encoun¬ 
tered  Admiral  Hughes  in  the  Superbe ;  and  the 
rival  commanders  maintained  a  long  and  bloody 
conflict  till  half  paft  five.  Had  the  other  French 
officers  imitated  the  conduct  of  their  chief,  that 
day  had  probably  avenged  the  defeat  of  Monfieur 
de  Grafife  $  but  feveral  officers  feemed  to  confider 
their  own  perfonal  fafety  beyond  the  honour  of  their 
country  j  and  though  the  Admiral  himfelf,  with 
his  fhip  almoft  difmatted,  and  one  third  of  his  gal¬ 
lant  crew  killed  and  wounded,  bravely  perfcvered, 
he  perceived  with  indignation  his  hopes  of  conquefl 
blafted  by  the  cautious  manoeuvres  of  his  followers. 
Under  cover  of  the  night  he  retired  to  Trincomale, 
where,  being  no  longer  under  the  neceffity  of  dif- 
guifing  his  refentments,  he  fent  fix  of  his  captains 
under  arreft  to  the  iflands  of  Mauritius,  The 
monfoon  feafon  now  approaching,  both  fleets  con- 
fulted  their  mutual  fafety.  The  French  went  to 
Achem  in  Sumatra  ;  and  the  Englilh,  to  Bombay. 

We  fhall  now  return  to  Europe,  where  fome 
commotions  in  the  government  of  Geneva  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  France.  By  the  original 
conftitution  of  Geneva,  the  fovereign  power  of  the 
State  was  veiled  in  the  general  council,  which  con- 
filled  of  the  citizens  promifcuoufly  afiembled.  By 
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degrees  the  magiftrates  and  the  fenatehad  increafed 
their  own  authority,  and  diminifhed  the  privileges 
of  the  people.  The  latter  had  not  fuffered  thefe 
innovations  without  repeated  remonftrances ;  and 
the  taxes  which  the  lenate  impofed,  and  the  feve- 
rity  with  which  they  punilhed  thofe  who  were 
moft  loud  in  their  oppofition,  increafed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  difaffedfted.  Such  a  ftate  of  things  na¬ 
turally  occafioned  frequent  contefts  j  and,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  continuance  of  difputes,  the  democratical 
party  required  a  regular  code  of  laws,  which  fhould 
be  for  the  rulers  the  foundation  of  their  authority, 
and  for  the  people  the  known  ftandard  of  their  obe¬ 
dience.  This  falutary  projeft,  which  might  have 
reftored  mutual  confidence,  was  defeated  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  ariftocracy:  the  magiftrates  were 
determined  not  to  circumfcribe  the  authority  they 
had  hitherto  poflefted ;  and,  in  fupport  of  their 
jurifdidlion,  folicited  the  interference  of  France, 
who,  as  protedlorof  the  republic,  concerted,  with 
the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Cantons  of  Zurich 
and  Bern,  the  means  of  reftoring  tranquillity  to 
Geneva.  They  at  length  formed  a  code,  which 
lodged  the  fupreme  power  in  the  magiftrates ;  and, 
to  give  weight  to  their  mediation,  an  army  of 
twelve  thoufand  men,  belonging  to  the  King  of 
France,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Swifs  Can¬ 
tons,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party  were  unable  to  con¬ 
tend  with  their  rivals,  thus  formidably  fupported  ; 
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the  gates  of  the  city  were  opened  to  the  combined  a^d. 
forces  •,  and  the  pretenfions  of  the  fyndics  were  ****••*; 
eftablifhed.  A  general  amnefty  was  at  the  fame 
time  publilhed,  out  of  which  only  nineteen  perfons 
were  excepted  ;  two  of  thefe  were  deprived  of  their 
employment,  feven  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile,  and  the  reft  were  banifhed  for  ten  years  t 
but  the  fpirits  of  the  inhabitants  were  feverely 
wounded  by  thefe  new  regulations  j  and  a  great 
number  quitted  their  country. 

Paris  was  this  year  honoured  with  a  vifit  by  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Ruflia,  who  were 
peculiarly  gratified  by  the  marked  attention  of 
Lewis  and  his  Queen.  After  ftaying  in  Paris 
about  a  month,  they  returned  towards  the  north. 

With  the  removal  of  Monfieur  Necker,  expired 
the  popular  fyftem  of  fupporting  a  war,  without 
increafing  the  burdens  of  the  people.  The  people 
were  now  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  their  fituation,  by 
a  variety  of  edi6ts  and  impofts,  fome  of  which  were 
exceftively  grievous  ai^d  heavy.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  recalled  to  every  one’s  remembrance  the 
virtuous  economy  of  the  late  minifter,  whofe  dif- 
mifiion  they  regretted,  and  whofe  reftoration  they 
anxioufly  prayed  for. 

The  year  1783  opened  with  the  moft  formidable  j78$; 
naval  preparations  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
againft  the  Englilh.  Another  fleet  from  France  forwar- 
was  fent  to  America.  The  Dutch  agreed  to  join 
their  fleet  to  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  this  fituation  were  public  affairs,  when 
Vol.  IV.  K  k  the 
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‘178^’  t^ie  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons  refolved,  that  thg 
u*v**«;  American  war  fhould  be  difcontinued.  The  con¬ 
fidential  friends  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James’s  were 
Britifh  mi-  extremely  offended  with  this  refolution.  The  Bri- 
thanged.  tifh  miniftry  were  changed  in  confequence  of  it. 
The  new  minifters  being  perfons  who  had  never  ap¬ 
proved  of"  the  war,  were  defirous  of  putting  an  end 
to  it  :  accordingly  they  encouraged,  and  favour¬ 
ably  received,  the  offers  of  peace  from  the  allies. 
The  principal  difficulty  lay  in  obtaining  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  Independence  of  America, 
from  thofe  who  directed  the  private  councils  of 
Great-Britain.  The  Marquis  of  Lanfdown,  with 
Peace  con- wonderful  addrefs,  conquered  this  delicacy.  On 
the  3d  of  September,  1783,  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  figned.  This  treaty  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  deferves  a  place  in  this  work  j  becaufe,  how¬ 
ever  exifting  circumftances  may  terminate,  it  is  a 
document  that  mufl  be  referred  to  j  and  will,  in  the 
proper  time,  recur  to  the  public  attention,  particu¬ 
larly  refpe£ling  what  each  of  the  parties  conquered, 
and  what  they  each  reftored. 

THE  DEFINITIVE  TREATY  OF  PEACE  AND  FRIENDSHIP, 
BETWEEN  HIS  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY  AND  THE  MOST 
CHRISTIAN  KING. — SIGNED  AT  VERSAILLES,  THE  THIRD 
Of  SEPTEMBER,  1785. 

In  the  name  of  the  Moft  Holy  and  Undivided 
Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gh oft.  Sobeir. 
BE  it  known  to  all  thofe  whom  it  ffiall  or  may 
in  any  manner  concern  ;  The  Mofl  Serene  and  Moft 
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Potent  Prince  George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  King  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Duke  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenbourg,  Arch-Trea- 
furer  and  Eledtor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  &c. 
and  the  Moil  Serene  and  Molt  Potent  Prince  Lewis 
the  Sixteenth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Molt  Chris¬ 
tian  King,  being  equally  defirous  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  which,  for  feveral  years  paft,  affli&ed 
their  relpedfcive  dominions,  accepted  the  offer, 
which  their  Majefties  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Emprefs  of  all  the  Ruffias,  made  to  them, 
of  their  interpofition,  and  of  their  mediation :  but 
their  Britannic  and  Moft  Chriflian  Majefties,  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  mutual  defire  of  accelerating  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  peace,  communicated  to  each 
other  their  laudable  intention  ;  which  Heaven  fo 
far  bleffed,  that- they  proceeded  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  peace,  by  Signing  preliminary  articles  at 
Verfailles,  the  20th  of  January,  in  the  prelent  year. 
Their  faid  Majefties,  theKing  of  Great-Britain,  and 
the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  thinking  it  incumbent 
Upon  them  to  give  their  Imperial  Majefties  a  Signal 
proof  of  their  gratitude  for  the  generous  offer  of 
their  mediation,  invited  them,  in  concert,  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  completion  of  the  great  and  falutary 
Work  of  peace,  by  taking  part,  as  mediators,  in 
the  Definitive  Treaty  to  be  concluded  between  their 
Britannic  and  Moft:  Chriftian  Majefties.  Their 
faid  Imperial  Majefties  having  readily  accepted 
that  invitation  they  have  named,  as  their  reprefen- 
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tatives,  viz.  His  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  Moft  Uluftrious  and  Moft  Excellent  Lord 
Florimond,  Count  Mercy- Argenteau,  Vifcount  of 
Loo,  Baron  of  Crichegnee,  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  Chamberlain,  adtual  Privy-Counfellor  of 
State  to  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apoftolic  Majefty, 
and  her  Majefty  the  Emprefs  of  all  the  Ruffias,  the 
Moft  Uluftrious  and  Moft  Excellent  Lord,  Prince 
Iwan  Bariatinfkoy,  Lieutenant  -  General  of  the 
Forces  of  her  Imperial  Majefty  of  all  the  Ruflias, 
Knight  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Anne  and  of  the  Swedifti 
Sword,  and  her  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Moft 
Chriftian  Majefty,  and  the  Lord  Arcadi  de  Mar- 
coff,  Counfellor  of  State  to  her  Imperial  Majefty 
of  all  the  Ruffias,  and  her  Minifter  Plenipotentiary 
to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty.  In  confequence, 
their  faid  Majefties,  the  King  of  Great-Britain  and 
the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  have  named  and  con- 
ftituted  for  their  Plenipotentiaries,  charged  with  the 
concluding  and  figning  of  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace,  viz.  the  King  of  Great-Britain,  the  Moft 
Uluftrious  and  Moft  Excellent  Lord  George,  Duke 
and  Earl  of  Manchefter,  Vifcount  Mandeville, 
Baron  of  Kimbolton,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Cuftos 
Rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  adlual 
Privy-Counfellor  to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and  his 
Ambaffador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty;  and  the  Moft  Chrif¬ 
tian  King,  the  Moft  Uluftrious  and  Moft  Excellent 
Lord  Charles  Gravier,  Count  deVergennes,  Baron 
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of  Welferding,  &c.  the  King’s  Counfellor  in  all  his 
Councils,  Commander  in  his  Orders,  Prefident  of 
the  Royal  Council  of  Finances,  Counfellor  of  State 
Military,  Minifter  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  of 
his  Commands  and  Finances ;  who,  after  having 
exchanged  their  refpedtive  full  powers,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  Articles : 

Art.  I,  There  lhall  be  a  Chriftian,  univerfal, 
and  perpetual  peace,  as  well  by  fea  as  by  land,  and 
a  fincere  and  conftant  friendlhip  lhall  be  re-efta- 
blilhed  between  their  Britannic  and  Moll  Chriftian 
Majefties,  and  between  their  heirs  and  fucceflbrs, 
kingdoms,  dominions,  provinces,  countries,  fub- 
je<5ts  and  vaflals,  of  what  quality  or  condition  fo- 
ever  they  be,  without  exception  either  of  place  or 
perfons  ;  fo  that  the  high  Contracting  Parties  lhall 
give  the  greateft  attention  to  the  maintaining,  be¬ 
tween  themfelves  and  their  faid  dominions  andfub- 
je&s,  this  reciprocal,  friendlhip  and  intercourfe, 
without  permitting  hereafter,  on  either  part,  any 
kind  of  hoftilities  to  be  committed,  either  by  fea 
or  by  land,  for  any  caufe  or  under  any  pretence 
whatfoever  ;  and  they  lhall  carefully  avoid,  for  the 
future,  every  thing  which  might  prejudice  the 
union  happily  re-eftablilhed,  endeavouring,  on  the 
contrary,  to  procure  reciprocally,  for  each  other, 
on  every  occafion,  whatever  may  contribute  to 
their  mutual  glory,  interefts,  and  advantage,  with¬ 
out  giving  any  affiftance  or  protection,  direCtly  of 
indirectly,  to  thofe  who  would  do  any  injbryt 
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either  of  the  high  Contra&ing  Parties,  There 
fhall  be  a  general  oblivion  and  amnefty  of  every 
thing  which  may  have  been  done  or  committed, 
before  or  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war  which 
is  juft  ended.' 

II.  The  treaties  of  Weftphalia  of  1648  j  the 
treaties  of  peace  of  Nimeguen  of  1678  and 
1679  j  of  Ryfwick,  of  1697  ;  thofe  of  peace 
and  commerce  of  Utrecht  of  1713}  that  of 
Baden  of  1714 ;  that  of  the  triple  alliance  of 
the  Hague  of  17173  that  of  the  quadruple  alli¬ 
ance  of  Uondon  of  17185  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Vienna  of  1738  ;  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  of  1748  ;  and  that  of  Paris  of  1763  j 
ferve  as  a  bafis  and  foundation  to  the  peace,  and  to 
the  prefent  treaty $  and  for  this  purpofe,  they  are 
all  renewed  and  confirmed  in  the  belt  form,  as 
well  as  all  the  treaties  in  general  which  fubfifted 
between  the  high  Contradling  Parties  before  the 
war,  as  if  they  were  herein  inferted  word  for 
word ;  fo  that  they  are  to  be  exactly  obferved 
for  the  future  in  their  full  tenor,  and  religioufly 
executed  by  both  parties,  in  all  the  points  which 
fhall  not  be  derogated  from  by  the  prefent  treaty 
of  peace. 

III.  All  the  prifoners  taken  on  either  fide,  as 
well  by  land  as  by  fea,  and  the  hoftages  carried 
away  or  given  during  the  war,  and  to  this  day, 
fhall  be  reftored,  without  ranfom,  in  fix  weeks  at 
Jateft,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  ex¬ 
change 
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change  of  the  ratification  of  the  prefent  treaty  ; 
each  crown  refpedlively  difcharging  the  advances 
which  lhall  have  been  made,  for  the  fubfiftence 
and  maintenance  of  their  prifoners,  by  the  Sove¬ 
reign  of  the  country  where  they  Xhall  have  been 
detained,  according  to  the  receipts  and  attefted 
accounts,  and  other  authentic  vouchers,  whichlhall 
be  furnilhed  on  each  fide:  and  fureties  lhall  be 
reciprocally  given  for  the  payment  of  the  debts 
which  the  prifoners  may  have  contrafled  in  the 
countries  where  they  may  have  been  detained,  until 
their  entire  releafe.  And  all  Chips,  as  well  men  of 
war  as  merchant-  Chips,  which  may  have  been  taken 
fince  the  expiration  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  for 
the  ceffation  of  hoftilities  by  fea,  lhall  likewife  be 
reftored,  bond  fide ,  with  all  the  crews  and  cargoes. 
And  the  execution  of  this  article  lhall  be  proceeded 
upon  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi-- 
cations  of  this  treaty. 

IV.  His  Majelly  the  King  of  Great-Britain  is 
maintained  in  his  right  to  the  Illand  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  to  the  adjacent  illands,  as  the  whole  were 
allured  to  him  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht;  excepting  the  Illands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  which  are  ceded,  in  full  right,  by  the 
prefent  treaty,  to  his  Moll  Chriftian  Majefty, 

V.  His  Majefty  the  Moll  Chriftian  King,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  quarrels  which  have  hitherto 
arifen  between  the  two  nations  of  England  and 
prance,  confents  to  renounce  the  right  of  filhing, 
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which  belongs  to  him  in  virtue  of  the  aforefaid 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  from  Cape  Bona- 
vifta  to  Cape  St.  John,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  coaft 
of  Newfoundland,  in  fifty  degrees  north  latitude; 
and  his  Majefty  the  King  of  .Great-Britain  con- 
fents,  on  his  part,  that  the  fifhery  afligned  to  the 
fubjedts  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  beginning 
at  the  faid  Cape  St.  John,  pafting  to  the  north,  and 
defending  by  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Ifland  of 
Newfoundland,  fhall  extend  to  the  place  called 
Cape  Raye,  fituated  in  forty-feven  degrees  fifty 

minutes  latitude.  The  French  fifhermen  fhall 

■ 

enjoy  the  fifhery  which  is  afligned  to  them  by  the 
prefent  article,  as  they  had  a  right  to  enjoy 
that  which  was  afligned  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

VI.  With  regard  to  the  fifhery  in  the  Gulph 
of  St.  Laurence,  the  French  fhall  continue  to 
exercife  it  conformably  to  the  fifth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris. 

VII.  The  King  of  Great-Britain  reftores  to 
France  the  Ifland  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  condition  it 
was  in  when  it  was  conquered  by  theBritilh  arms; 
and  his  Britannic  Majefty  cedes  and  guarantees  to 
his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  the  Ifland  of  Tobago. 
The  Proteftant  inhabitants  of  the  faid  iflands,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  fame  religion  who  fhall  have 
fettled  at  St.  Lucia,  whilft  that  ifland  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Britifh  arms,  fhall  not  be  molefted  in 
the  exercife  of  their  worfhip ;  and  the  Britifh  inha- 
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bitants,  or  others  who  may  have  been  fubje&s  of 
the  King  of  Great-Britain  in  the  aforefaid  iflands, 
fhall  retain  their  pofleffions  upon  the  fame  titles 
and  conditions  by  which  they  have  acquired  them  j 
or  elfe.  they  may  retire  in  full  fecurity  and  liberty, 
where  they  fhall  think  fit,  and  fhall  have  the 
power  of  felling  their  eftates,  provided  it  be  to 
fubje&s  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  and  of  re¬ 
moving  their  effefts,  as  well  as  their  perfons,  with¬ 
out  being  reftrained  in  their  emigration,  under 
any  pretence  whatfoever,  except  on  account  of 
debts,  or  of  criminal  profecutions.  The  term 
limited  for  this  emigration  is  fixed  to  the  fpace  of 
eighteen  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent 
treaty.  And,  for  the  better  fecuring  the  pofief- 
fions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforefaid  Ifiand  of 
Tobago,  the  Moft  Chriftian  King  fhall  iffue  let¬ 
ters  patent,  containing  an  abolition  of  the  Droit 
d'Aubaine  in  the  faid  ifland. 

VIII.  The  Moft  Chriftian  King  reftores  to 
Great-Britain  the  Iflands  of  Grenada,  and  the 
Grenadines,  St.  Vincent’s,  Dominica,  St.  Chrifto- 
pher’s,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat ;  and  the  fortreffes 
of  thefe  iflands  fhall  be  delivered  up  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  they  were  in  when  the  conqueft  of  them  was 
made.  The  fame  ftipulations  inferted  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article  fhall  take  place  in  favour  of  the 
French  lubje&s,  with  refpeft  to  the  iflands  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  prefent  article. 
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IX.  The  King  of  Great -Britain  cedes,  in  full 
right,  and  guarantees  to  his  Moft  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty,  the  river  Senegal,  and  its  dependencies,  with 
the  forts  of  St.  Louis,  Podor,  Galam,  Arguin, 
and  Portendic;  and  his  Britannic  Majefty  reftores 
to  France  the  ifland  of  Goree,  which  (hall  be  deli¬ 
vered  up  in  the  condition  it  was  in  when  the  con- 
queft  of  it  was  made. 

X.  The  Moft  Chriftian  King,  on  his  part, 
guarantees  to  the  King  of  Great-Britain  the  pof- 
fefllon  of  Fort  James,  and  of  the  river  Gambia. 

XI.  For  preventing  all  difcuffion  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  the  two  high  Contracting  Parties 
fhall,  within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  prefen t  treaty,  name  com- 
mifiaries,  who  fhall  be  charged  with  the  fettling 
and  fixing  of  the  boundaries  of  the  refpe&ive 
pofieflions.  As  to  the  gum  trade,  the  Englifh 
fhall  have  the  liberty  of  carrying  it  on,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  John,  to  the  bay  and  fort 
ofPortendic  inclufively;  provided  that  they  fhall 
not  form  any  permanent  fettlement,  of  what  nature 
foever,  in  the  faid  river  St.  John,  upon  the  coaft, 
or  in  the  bay  of  Portenaic, 

XII.  As  to  the  refidue  of  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
the  Englifh  and  French  fubjt&s  fhall  continue 
to  refort  thereto,  according  to  the  ufage  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed. 

XIII.  The  King  of  Great-Britain  reftores  to 
his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty  all  the  fettlements 
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which  belonged  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  war,  upon  the  coaft  of  Orixa,  and  in 
Bengal,  with  liberty  to  furround  Chandernagore 
with  a  ditch  for  carrying  off  the  waters  :  and  his 
Britannic  Majefty  engages  to  take  fuch  meafures 
as  fhall  be  in  his  power  for  procuring  to  the  fub- 
je<5ts  of  France  in  that  part  of  India,  as  well  as  on 
the  coafts  of  Orixa,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  a 
fafe,  free,  and  independent  trade,  fuch  as  was 
carried  on  by  the  French  Eaft -India  Company, 
whether  they  exercife  it  individually,  or  united  in 
a  Company. 

XIV.  Pondicherry  fhall  be  in  like  manner  de¬ 
livered  up  and  guaranteed  to  France,  as  alfo  Ka- 
rikal  :  and  his  Britannic  Majefty  fhall  pro- 
cure,  for  an  additional  dependency  to  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  the  two.  diftri&s  of  Valanour  and  Bahour  j 
and  to  Karikal,  the  four  magans  bordering  there¬ 
upon. 

XV.  France  fhall  re-enter  into  the  pofleftion 
of  Mahe,  as  well  as  of  its  factory  at  Surat ;  and 
the  French  fhall  carry  on  their  trade,  in  this  part 
of  India,  conformably  to  the  principles  eftablifhed 
in  the  Thirteenth  Article  of  this  Treaty. 

XVI.  Orders  having  been  fent  to  India  by 
the  high  Contracting  Parties,  in  purfuance  of 
the  Sixteenth  Article  of  the  Preliminaries,  it  is 
further  agreed,  that  if,  within  the  term  of  four 
months,  the  refpe&ive  allies  of  their  Britannic 
and  Moft  Chriftian  Majdties  fhall  not  have  ac¬ 
ceded 
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ceded  to  the  prefen  t  pacification,  or  concluded  a 
feparate  accommodation,  their  faid  Majefties 
fhall  not  give  them  any  affiftance,  diredlly  or 
indirectly,  againft  the  Britifh  or  French  pof- 
fefiions,  or  againft  the  ancient  poffeffions  of  their 
refpecftive  allies,  fuch  as  they  were  in  the  year 
1776. 

XVII.  The  King  of  Great-Britain,  being  de- 
firous  to  give  to  his  Mod  Chriftian  Majefty  a 
fincere  proof  of  reconciliation  and  friendfhip,  and 
to  contribute  to  render  folid  the  peace  re-efta- 
blifhed  between  their  faid  Majefties,  confents  to  the 
abrogation  and  fupprefiion  of  all  the  articles  re¬ 
lative  to  Dunkirk,  from  the  treaty  of  peace  con¬ 
cluded  at  Utrecht,  in  1713,  inclufive,  to  this 
day. 

XVIII.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications,  the  two  high  Contracting  Parties 
fhall  name  commiflaries  to  treat  concerning  new 
arrangements  of  commerce  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  on  the  bafis  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  con¬ 
venience  ;  which  arrangements  fhall  be  fettled 
and  concluded  within  the  fpace  of  two  years,  to 
be  computed  from  the  firft  of  January,  in  the 
year  1784. 

XIX.  All  the  countries  and  territories  which 
may  have  been,  or  which  may  be  conquered,  in 
any  part  of  the  world  whatfoever,  by  the  arms  of 
his  Britannic  Majefty,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  his 
Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  which  are  not  included  in 
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the  prefent  treaty,  neither  under  the  head  of  cef- 
fions,  nor  under  the  head  of  reftitution,  (hall  be 
reftored  without  difficulty,  and  without  requiring 
any  compenfation. 

XX.  As  it  is  neceffiary  to  appoint  a  certain 
period  for  the  reftitutions  and  evacuations  to  be 
made  by  each  of  the  high  Contrafling  Parties,  it 
is  agreed,  that  the  King  of  Great-Britain  ffiall 
caufe  to  be  evacuated  the  Iflands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  three  months  after  the  ratification 
of  the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done  ; 
St.  Lucia  (one  of  the  Charibee  Iflands),  and  Goree, 
in  Africa,  three  months  after  the  ratification  of  the 
prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be  done.  The 
King  of  Great-Britain  fhall,  in  like  manner,  at 
the  end  of  three  months  after  the  ratification  of 
the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can  be,  enter 
again  into  the  polleffion  of  the  Iflands  of  Grenada, 
the  Grenadines,  St.  Vincent’s,  Dominica,  St. 
Chriftopher,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat.  France 
ffiall  be  put  in  pofleffion  of  the  towns  and  fac¬ 
tories  which  are  reftored  to  her  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  of  the  territories  which  are  procured  for  her, 
to  ferve  as  additional  dependencies  to  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  and  to  Karikal,  fix  months  afcer  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  prefent  treaty,  or  fooner,  if  it  can 
be  done.  France  ffiall  deliver  up,  at  the  end  of 
the  like  term  of  fix  months,  the  towns  and  ter¬ 
ritories  which  her  arms  may  have  taken  from  the 
Engliffi,  or  their  Allies,  in  the  Eaft:  Indies.  In 
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confequence  thereof,  the  neceflary  orders  Ihall 
be  fent  by  each  ef  the  high  Contradting  Parties, 
with  reciprocal  paffports  for  the  fhips  which 
ihall  carry  them,  immediately  after  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  prefent  treaty* 

XXI.  The  decifion  of  the  prizes  and  feizures 
made  prior  to  the  hoftilities  (hall  be  referred  to 
the  refpedtive  Courts  of  Juftice,  fo  that  the  le¬ 
gality  of  the  faid  prizes  and  feizures  Ihall  be  de¬ 
cided  aecording  to  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  to 
treaties,  in  the  Courts  of  Juftice  of  the  nation 
which  Ihall  have  made  the  capture,  or  ordered  the 
feizures. 

XXII.  For  preventing  the  revival  of  the  law- 
fuits  which  have  been  ended  in  the  ifiands  con¬ 
quered  by  either  of  the  high  Contradting  Parties, 
it  is  agreed,  that  the  judgments  pronounced  in  the 
laft  refort,  and  which  have  acquired  the  force  of 
matters  determined,  Ihall  be  confirmed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  according  to  their  form  and  tenor. 

XXIII.  Their  Britannic  and  Moft  Chriftian 
Majefties  promife  to  obferve  fmeerely  and  bond 
jide  all  the  articles  contained  and  eftabliflied  in 
tire  prefent  treaty ;  and  they  will  not  fuffer  the 
fame  to  be  infringed,  directly  or  indiredtly,  by 
their  refpedtive  fubjedts :  and  the  faid  high  Con- 
tradting  parties  guarantee  to  each  other,  generally 
and  reciprocally,  all  the  Itipulations  of  the  prefent 
treaty. 
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XXIV.  The  folemn  ratification  of  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  treaty,  prepared  in  good  and  due  form, 
ihall  be  exchanged  in  this  city  of  Verfailles,  be¬ 
tween  the  high  Contracting  Parties,  in  the  fpace 
of  a  month,  or  fooner  if  poflible,  to  be  computed 
from  the  day  of  the  fignature  of  the  prefent 
treaty. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  underwritten  Am- 
bafiador  Extraordinary,  and  Minifters  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary,.  have  figned  with  our  hands,  in  their  names, 
and  in  virtue  of  our  refpeCtive  full  powers,  the 
prefent  definitive  treaty,  and  have  caufed  the  feals 
of  our  arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Verfailles,  the  3d  of  September,  1783. 

(L.  S.)  Manchester. 

(L.  S.)  Gravier  de  Vergennes. 

SEPARATE  ARTICLES. 

I.  Some  of  the  titles  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Contracting  Powers,  whether  in  the  full  powers, 
and  other  in{trur>.ents,  during  the  courfe  of  the  ne- 
gociation,  or  in  the  preamble  of  the  prefent  treaty, 
not  being  generally  acknowledged,  it  has  been 
agreed,  that  no  prejudice  fhould  ever  refult  there¬ 
from  to  either  ©f  the  faid  Contracting  Parties ;  and 
that  the  titles  taken  or  omitted,  on  either  fide, 
upon  occafion  of  the  faid  negociation,  and  of  the 
prefent  treaty,  faall  not  be  cited,  or  quoted  as  a 
precedent. 
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II.  It  has  been  agreed  and  determined,  that 
the  French  language,  made  ufe  of  in  all  the  copies 
of  the  prefent  Treaty,  lhall  not  form  an  example 
which  may  be  *alledged,  or  quoted  as  a  prece¬ 
dent,  or  in  any  manner  prejudice  either  of  the 
Contra&ing  Powers ;  and  that  they  fhall  conform, 
for  the  future,  to  what  has  been  obferved,  and 
ought  to  be  obferved,  with  regard  to,  and  on  the 
part  of  Powers  who  are  in  the  praftice  and  pro- 
fefiion  of  giving  and  receiving  copies  of  like  trea¬ 
ties  in  a  different  language  from  the  French  :  the 
prefent  Treaty  having,  neverthelefs,  the  fame  force 
and  virtue  as  if  the  aforefaid  pradlice  had  been 
therein  obferved. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we,  the  underwritten  Am- 
baffador  Extraordinary,  and  Minifters  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  of  their  Britannic  and  Moft  Chriftian 
Majefties,  have  figned  the  prefent  feparate  articles, 
and  have  caufed  the  feals  of  our  arms  to  be  af¬ 
fixed  thereto. 

Done  at  Verfailles,  the  3d  of  September,  1783* 
(L.  S.)  Manchester, 

(L.  S.)  Gravier  de  Vergennes* 

DECLARATION. 

The  King  having  entirely  agreed  with  his  Moft 
Chriftian  Majefty  upon  the  articles  of  the  Defi¬ 
nitive  Treaty,  will  feek  every  means  which  fhall 
not  only  enfure  the  execution  of  thereof,  with  his 

accuftomed 
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accuftomed  good  faith  and  punctuality;  but  will 
befides  give,  on  his  part,  all  poTible  efficacy  to  the 
principles  which  (hall  prevent  even  the  kaft  foun¬ 
dation  of  difpute  for  the  future. 

To  this  end,  and  in  order  that  the  fiffiermen 
of  the  two  nations  may  not  give  caufe  for  daily 
quarrels,  his  Britannic  Mjefty  will  take  the  mod 
pofitive  meafures  for  preventing  his  fubjech  from 
interrupting,  in  any  manner,  by  their  competition, 
the  fifhery  of  the  French,  during  the  temporary 
exercife  of  it  which  is  granted  to  them,  upon  the 
coafts  of  the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland  5  and  he  will, 
for  this  purpole,  caufe  the  fixed  fettlements,  which 
ihali  be  formed  there,  to  be  removed.  His  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majefry  will  give  orders,  that  the  French 
fifliermen  be  not  incommoded,  in  cutting  the  wood 
necefiary  for  the  repair  of  their  fcaffolds,  huts,  and 
fifliing-veffcls. 

The  Thirteenth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  fifhery 
which  has  at  all  times  been  acknowledged,  ffikl 
be  the  plan  upon  which  the  fishery  hall  be  carried 
on  there;  it  fhall  not  be  deviated  from  by  either 
party  ;  the  French  fishermen  building  only  their 
fcaffolds,  confining  themfelves  to  the  repair  of 
their  fifhing  veffels,  and  not  wintering  th  re;  the 
fubjeds  of  his  Britannic  Majeflv,  on  their  parts, 
not  molefting,  in  any  manner,  the  French  fifher¬ 
men,  during  their  fifhing,  nor  injuring  their  leaf- 
folds  during  their  abfence. 

Vol.  IV.  L  1  Th? 
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The  King  of  Great-Britain,  in  ceding  the  iflands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  to  France,  regards 
them  as  ceded  for  the  puipofe  of  lerving  as  a  real 
fhelter  to  the  French  fifhermen,  and  in  full  con¬ 
fidence  that  thefe  pofiefliors  will  not  become  an 
objeft  of  jealoufy  between  the  two  nations  ;  and 
that  the  fifhery  between  the  faid  iflands,  and  that 
of  Newfoundland,  fhall  be  limited  to  the  middle 
of  the  channel. 

With  regard  to  India,  Great-Britain  having 
granted  to  France  every  thing  that  can  afcertain 
and  confirm  the  trade  which  the  latter  requires  to 
carry  on  there,  his  Majefty  relies  with  confidence 
on  the  repeated  afiurances  of  the  Court  of  Ver- 
failles,  that  the  power  of  furrounding  Chanderna- 
gore  with  a  ditch  for  carrying  off  the  waters,  fhall 
not  be  exercifed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
become  an  objeC  of  umbrage. 

The  new  Rate  in  which  commerce  may  per¬ 
haps  be  found,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  will  de¬ 
mand  revifions  and  explanations  of  the  fubfifting 
treaties ;  but  an  entire  abrogation  of  thofe  treaties, 
in  whatever  period  it  might  be,  would  throw 
commerce  into  fuch  confufion  as  would  be  of  in¬ 
finite  prejudice  to  it. 

In  fome  of  the  treaties  of  this  fort  there  are  not 
only  articles  which  relate  merely  to  commerce, 
but  many  others  which  enfure  reciprocally,  to  the 
refpeCive  fubje&s,  privileges,  facilities  for  con¬ 
ducing  their  affairs,  perfonal  protections,  and 

other 
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other  advantages,  which  are  not,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be,  of  a  changeable  nature,  fuch  as  the 
regulations  relating  merely  to  the  value  of  goods 
and  merchandife,  variable  from  the  circumftances 
of  every  kind. 

When  therefore  the  ftate  of  the  trade  between 
the  two  nations  (hall  be' treated  upon,  it  is  re- 
quifite  to  be  underftood,  that  the  alterations  which 
may  be  made  in  the  fubfilting  treaties  are  to  ex¬ 
tend  only  to  arrangements  merely  commercial ; 
and  that  the  privileges  and  advantages,  mutual 
and  particular,  be  not  only  preferved  on  each 
fide,  but  even  augmented,  if  it  can  be  done. 

In  this  view,  his  Majefty  has  confented  to  the 
appointment  of  commilTaries  on  each  fide^  who 
fhall  treat  folely  upon  this  fubjeci. 


LI  a 
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CHAPTER  LII1. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 

Failure  of  the  Caiffe  d’Efcompte — American  debt  paid — Affair 
of  the  Scheldt — Alliance  between  France  and  Holland — 
Treaty  between  France  and  England — Difpute  with  the  Par¬ 
liament — Affembly  of  the  Notables— Propofal  of  a  land-tax 
—  Calonne'  refigns — Parliament  banifhed—  Princefs  of  Orange 
r-refted—  Parliament  recalled — Duke  of  Orleans  banifhed, 
and  two  members  imprifoned — Cour  Pleniere — Two  other 
members  fent  to  prifon— .Second  meeting  of  the  Notables— 
N  kar  recalled — The  States-General  affembled — Neckar 
difmiffed — Plot  of  the  Court  again!!  Paris — The  Baftille  de- 
flroyed — Neckar  recalled — The  whole  nation  in  commotion — 
Declaration  of  the  Right-' of  Man — Voluntary  contributions — 
Entertainment  at  Verfailles  for  the  regiment  of  Flanders — The 
women  of  Paris  go  to  Verfailles,  and  bring  the  Royal  Family 
to  Paris — All  power  affumed  by  the  National  Affembly — 
Titles  abolished — Maillebois’s  plot— Confederation —Neckar 
.  retires — The  King  efcapes  to  Varennes,  and  is  brought  back 
to  Paris — The  King  accepts  the  Constitution —  Flat  King  tried, 
and  executed. 

'\  Notwithstanding  the  advantages  France  had 
v^-v-«o  gained  by  the  peace,  a  circumftance  happened 
in  the  fucceeding  month,  which  difturbed  her 
tranquillity  very  much  :  this  was  the  failure  of 
the  Caijfe  d'EJcompte.  This  bank  was  eftablifhed 
in  the  year  1776.  The  profeifed  plan  of  it  was, 
<;o  difcount  bills  at  fhort  dates,  at  four  per  cent. 

3  On 
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On  the  fecond  day  of  October,  1783,  this  bank  “QV- 
fuddenly,  and  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  whole  • — J 
nation,  hopped  payment.  The  caufe  afiigned  was  t;i;,  . 

an  uncommon  fcarcity  of  fpecie :  but  the  true c 
caufe  was,  the  Company  of  the  Caific  d’Efcompre 
had  fecretly  made  a  loan  to  Government,  under  the 
private  aufpices  of  the  Queen ;  all  which  loan  fhe 
lent  to  her  brother,  the  Emperor,  to  fupport  him 
in  his  diftreflfes.  This  fa£t  occasioned  the  fcarcky 
of  fpecie  complained  cf.  The  Minlftry,  by  the 
command  of  the  King,  who  was  therein  tutored 
and  inhrufted  by  the  Queen,  ordered  all  the  banks 
in  Paris  to  receive  the  notes  or  the  CaiiTe  d’t  U 
compte  as  currency.  A  lottery  was  made  in  fup¬ 
port  of  the  Cailfe  d’Efcompre,  and  other  expedients 
were  contrived,  by  which  the  credit  ot  this  bank 
was  revived. 

The  debt  due  from  America,  for  a  hiding  the  Aa-m 
Americans  during  the  war,  was  liquidated,  to  1  1  J’ 
be  pc  id  by  inftalments,  in  the  period  of  twelve 
years. 

Notwithftanding  the  return  of  peace,  the  French 
miniftry  did  not  diminifh  their  great  military  elva- 
-bliihment :  all  deficiencies  in  the  army  were  filled 
up,  and  the  whole  prefer ved  in  the  fulled:  extent. 

During  the  late  fhort  war  between  the  Dutch 

■  An  * -vr' . 

and  the  Englifh,  the  Emperor  feized  upon  the:-  k:../  ' 
Dutch  barrier  towns  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
Dutch,  being  engaged  in  war,  were  obliged  to  ac- 
quiefee.  After  this,  the  Emperor  fet  up  a  claim 

L  1  3  to 
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t0  a  free  navigation  Gf  the  Scheldt.  England, 
1 J  though  guardian  of  the  Barrier  treaty,  was  totally 
indifferent  to  thefe  difpoffefTions  of  the  Dutch,  be- 
caufe  the  Dutch  were  friendly  towards  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  offenfive 
17S4.  t0  c^e  Britifh  Cabinet  at  that  time.  France,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  indifferent  to  this  claim  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  although  connected  with  him  by  blood  and 
by  alliance.  M.  Vergennes,  the  minifter,  remon- 
ftrated  ftronglv  to  the  Emperor  upon  it  ;  which  he 
difregarding,  ordered  a  brig  to  fail  from  Antwerp  to 
the  fea,  accompanied  by  a  declaration,  that,  if  (he 
was  molefted,  he  fhould  conftder  the  aft  as  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war.  She  was  fired  upon,  and  detained 
by  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Lillo.  The  Emperor  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  his  troops  to  march  towards  Hol¬ 
land  :  the- French  did  the  fame.  At  this  time  the 
French  Court  was  divided  into  two  parties.  Ver¬ 
gennes,  a  man  of  great  talents,  who  had  the  King’s 
ear,  and  had  great  influence  over  him,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  party  in  favour  of  the  Dutch.  M.  de 
Caftries,  minifter  of  marine,  and  a  creature  of  the 
Queen,  entirely  devoted  to  all  her  intrigues  and 
fchemes,  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  in  favour  of 
the  Emperor.  The  Dutch,  thus  abandoned  by  the 
Englifh,  and  befriended  by  the  French,  prut  them- 
felves  wholly  under  the  protection  of  the  latter;  and 
theFrench,  in  return,  efpoufed  their  caufe  with  zeal 
and  fincerity.  The  Dutch  alfo  were  divided  into 
two  parties.  There  was  the  Prince  of  Orange’s 

party. 
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party,  and  the  Louveftein  party  ;  the  latter  were 
entirely  in  the  French  intereft,  Monfieur  de  Ver-  sb'-v'** 
gennes  tr  umphed  over  M.  de  Caftries ;  and  peace 
was  made  between  the  Emperor  and  Dutch,  by  the 
interference  and  influence  of  France.  The  Scheldt 
remained  as  before. 

In  c.mfequence  of  this  treaty  of  peace,  the  Alliance 
Dutch  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France.  France  and 
The  Dutch  faw  that  France  was  their  only  faithful  HolUnd* 
ally.  By  this  treaty,  France  engaged  to  afiift  the 
Dutch  with  all  her  force,  in  cafe  of  their  being  at¬ 
tacked  j  and,  on  the  other  fide,  the  Dutch  engaged 
to  aflift  France,  in  cafe  (he  fhould  be  attacked. 

This  treaty  of  alliance  was  a  very  popular  mealure 
throughout  the  United  Provinces. 

During  the  fucceeding  year  (1786)  a  treaty  of  I7g6. 
commerce  was  entered  into  with  Great-Britain 
vrhich  greatly  offended  many  capital  manufacturers  an<5En«land* 
jn  France  as  well  as  Grpat-Britain. 

The  expences  of  the  war,  and  continuing  all  the 
war  pftahlifhments  by  fea  and  land,  had  been,  and 
were,  to  great,  the  minifter  (Calonne)  had  been 
obliged  to  borrow  three  millions  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  pounds.  When  the  Parliament  were  Dilute  with 
ordered  to  regifter  the  edid  for  this  loan,  they  pre-  ment. 
fented  a  (trong  remonftrance  againft  it.  The  King 
roM  the  deputation  th^t  he  would  be  obeyed  with¬ 
out  further  delay.  When  thpy  regiftered  the  edid^ 
they  accompanied  this  ceremony  with  a  refolution, 
that  public  eepnorpy  was  the  only  fource  of  abun- 

U 1  *  dant 
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^'2®*  dant  revenue,  and  the  only  means  of  providing  for 
the  neceffities  ui  the  State.  Upon  which  he  fent 
for  them,  and  told  them,  that  they  had  abufed  his 
confidence  by  that  refolution,  which' Teemed  to  caft 
a  reflexion  upon  his  mini  her ;  that,  in  future,  they 
mu  ft  confine  their  expreffions  within  the  limits  of 
loyalty  ;  and,  more  ftrongly  to  mark  his  difappro- 
bation  and  authority,  he  ordered  the  offenfive  refo¬ 
lution  to  be  immediately  erafed. 

This  excited  futh  an  univerfal  difeontent  as  made 
Calonne  tr.mb’e.  He  refolved  to  have  recourfe 
to  another  ajfiTembly.  This  v/as  an  affembly  of 
Notables ,  c'onfl fling  of  a  feledlion  of  perfons  no¬ 
minated  by  the  King.  This  affembly  had  been 
convened  by  Henry  IV.  and  was  now  lummoned 
by  Uouis  XVI.  '  - 

Aftempyof  The  perfons  fummoned  to  eompofe  this  affem- 
u,..  bly  were,  feven  princes  of  the  blood,  nine  peers  of 
Fiance,  eight  marfhals,  twenty-two  nobles,  eight 
counfellcrs  of  ftate,  four  matters  of  requefts,  eleven 
archbifhops  and  bifhops,  thirtj -feven  heads  of  the 
1  >Wj  twelve  deputies  of  Pays  d’Etats ,  the  civil 
lieutenants,  and  twenty-five  magistrates  of  the 
different  towns.  The  number  was  148.  The 
17S7.  29th  of  January,  1787,  was  the  time  of  meeting: 
but  Calonne  being  indifpofed  at  that  time,  it  was 
put  off  to  the  7th  of  February  j  and  Vergennes 
dying  the  day  before,  it  Was  again  put  off  to  the 
22d,  when  it  met.  Calonne  hated  to  them,  in 
his  firft  fpeech,  that  it  was  the  wifh  of  the  King 
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^nd  his  Miniders  to  make  the  revenue  aniwerablc  A  !>D* 
to  the  public  expence  ;  that,  for  centuries  pad,  the 
expenditure  had  exceeded  the  revenue;  that,  to 
remedy  this  misfortune,  he  had  to  propofe  a  terri-  pr0j,0fai  of 
torial  impod,  in  the  nature  of  theBritilh  land-tax,  a!ani-wx* 
from  which  no  order  of  men  were  to  be  exempted. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  hitherto  the  clergy, 
nobles,  and  magiftr'ates,  had  all  been  exempted 
from  taxes ;  and  it  mud  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
nothing  was  become  f^  common  in  the  French 
Court  as  felling  patents  of  nobility.  The  firft 
object  of  all  thole  who  had  acquired  a  fortune,  no 
matter  by  what  means,  was  to  purchafe  a  patent, 
which,  befides  gratifying  their  vanity,  exempted 
them  and  their  elded  fons  from  taxes  :  fo  that 
thefe  mu (h room -lords  were  darting  up  in  every 
province  every  day.  The  Minider’s  plan  was  no 
doubt  perfedlly  jud  and  equitable.  The  clergy, 
indeed,  made  a  great  outcry  againd  it,  as  they  do 
in  every  country,  againd  any  meafure  that  touches 
their  pockets.  But  there  was  dich  a  ftrong  fufpi- 
cion  attached  to  Calonne’s  character,  that  it 
weighed  every  thing  down  that  came  from  him  * 
his  propofuion  only  feived  to  increale  the  number 
of  his  enemies:  almoft  all  France  faid,  that  he 
wanted  more  money  for  nothing  but  the  perpetual 
cravings  of  the  Queen. 

When  Neckar  retired,  he  publifhed  his  Compte 
rendu  au  Roi ;  in  which  he  dated,  that  the  revenue 
of  France  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  a  clear 

furplu.s 
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a.^d.  furplcs  of  four  hundred  and  twenty- five  thoufand 
pounds  fferling.  This  performance  was  read  with 
enthufiafm  by  all  ranks  of  people;  and  Calonne 
never  contradicted  it. 

Calonne,  finding  the  ftorm  rifing  againft  him, 
refigned,  and  retired  to  England.  The  Notables 
rejected  the  land-tax,  and  fubflituted  feme  other 
taxes:  after  which  the  King  diffolved  them.  The 
new  taxes  were,  doubling  the  poll-tax,  the  third 
twentieth,  and  a  (lamp-duty.  The  whole  was 
highly  disproved  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris :  the 
laft,  in  particular,  they,  in  the  moft  pofitive  terms, 
refufed  to  regifter :  upon  which  the  King  held  a 
bed  of  juftice,  and  compelled  the  enrollment; 

Parliament  afrer  which  he  banilhcd  them  to  Troyes,  which 

bsnilhcd*  •  /*  t>  * 

isleventy  miles  from  iraris. 

princefj  of  During  thefe  events,  a  new  difturbance  broke 

Orange  «'0ut  inHolland.  The  Louveftein  party  had  ftripped 
the  Prince  of  Orange  of  nearly  all  his  power.  He 
had  retired  from  the  Hague,  and  kept  a  little  Court 
at  Nimeguen.  The  Princefs  of  Orange,  filter  to 
the  new  King  of  Pruffia  (for  the  great  Frederick 
was  lately  dead),  interested  her  brother  in  the 
affairs  of  Holland,  and  particularly  in  thofe  of  the 
Stadtholder.  To  fuch  a  degree  of  abhorrence  was 
the  hatred  of  the  people  railed  againft  her,  that 
they  arrefted  her  as  (he  was  going  to  the  Hague : 
upon  which  the  King  of  Prufiia  ordered  his  army  to 
march  into  Holland  ;  and  the  Britifh  Cabinet  (now 
■  thoroughly  informed  that  it  was  the  party  againfi. 

the 
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the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  favourable  to 
the  Americans)  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  co-operate  with  •w-* 
the  King  of  Fruflia. 

In  this  fituation,  the  Dutch  called  upon  the 
French  for  their  afliftance,  as  ftipulated  by  treaty. 

It  is  true  that  the  French  interfered,  but  neither 
with  that  alacrity  nor  force  that  the  Dutch  ex- 
pedted.  The  Pruflian  troops  overrun  the^lEJnited 
Provinces,  and  compelled  the  States  to  fubmit  to 
fuch  conditions,  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
as  the  Pruflian  Monarch  fhould  dictate.  This 
conqueft  of  Holland  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing 
to  the  French  King  being,  as  it  wrere,  without  a 
minifter  ;  for  the  departure  of  Calonne  had  left  the 
French  councils  in  fuch  adiftradted  ftate,  there  was 
no  fyftem  in  foreign  affairs,  nor  plan  for  domeftic 
concerns,  which  fo  immediately  and  powerfully 
occupied  every  day’s  whole  attention.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  France  equipped  a  fleet  in  order  to 
oppofe  the  Engl  ifh ;  and  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
Interpolation  of  France,  that  the  King  of  Pruflia 
did  not  impofe  feverer  terms  on  the  Dutch. 

The  banifhmeot  of  the  Parliament  had,  by  this 
time,  inflamed  the  whole  kingdom.  The  provin¬ 
cial  Parliaments  caught  the  contagion  j  that  of 
Grenoble  pafled  a  decree  againft  lettres-de -cachet ; 
they  declared  that  whoever  executed  thean  within 
their  jurifdidtion,  was  guilty  of  a  capital  crime. 

After  an  exile  of  a  month,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  ThePari;*- 
was  recalled.  X.re- 

In 
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A-  D-  In  a  full  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  about  the 
>.  V'.  middle  of  November,  all  the  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
and  all  the  Peers  of  France,  being  prefent,  the 
King  entered  the  afiembly,  and  propofed  two 
edidts  :  the  firfl  was,  for  a  loan  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  Lvres  (ahout  nineteen  millions 
fteriing)  ;  the  other  was,  for  the  re-eftablilhment  of 
the  Pifkeftants  in  all  ^heir  civil  rights.  The  latter 
was  a  popular  meafure;  but  every  body  faw  that 
it  was  introduced  only  to  fweeten  the  bitter  pill  of 
the  former.  An  animated  debate  took  place ;  and 
the  King  was  fo  much  difpleafed,  that,  after  fitting 
nine  hours,  he  ordered  the  edifls  to  be  regiftered. 
Themuke  /\nc \  next  day  he  bamfhed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
i  <*.  one  of  his  country-fcats  about  forty  miles  from 
mctXr*  Paris  and  he  ordered  two  members  of  parliament, 
who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  freedom 
of  fpeech,  to  be  imprifoned,  one  in  Normandy, 
and  the  other  in  Picardy. 

Thefe  violent  meafures  inflamed  the  Pailiament 
mod  exceflively.  They  remonftrated,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms,  againft  them.  “  We  come  not,” 
they  faid,  u  to  claim  your  companion,  but  the 
«c  protection  of  the  laws.  It  is  not  to  your  huma- 
“  nity  that  we  addrefs  ourfelves  :  it  is  not  a  favour 
tf  that  your  Parliament  folicits ;  it  comes,  Sire,  to 
«  demand juftice.  That  glorious  Prince  Henry  the 
«  Fourth  acknowledged  that  he  had  two  Sovereigns, 
«  God  and  the  Laws.  One  of  thefe  laws  is,  to 
«  condemn  no  perfon  without  a  hearing :  it  is  a 
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*f  duty  in  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  in  all  men;  and  a.  d. 

"  your  Majefty  will  allow  us  to  reprefent,  that  it  is 
u  as  obligatory  on  you  as  on  your  fubjefts.  It  is 
“  therefore  in  the  name  of  the  laws,  that  we  dare 
tc  to  demand  the  trial,  or  the  liberty,  of  the 
“  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  two  magiftrates  who 
“  are  imprifoned.” 

This  fpirited  remonftrance  frightened  Louis.  ,7gs. 
He  inftantly  recalled  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
releafed  the  two  magiftrates.  But  the  Queen,  whofe 
whole  thoughts  were  occupied  by  arbitrary  mea- 
fures,  and  meafures  of  revenge,  with  the  afliftance 
of  her  favourites  and  creatures,  contrived  a  new 
court  of  iurifprudencc,  called  the  Coir  Pleniere.  90ur  p,c“ 

J  r  .  mere. 

The  Parliament  sained  information  of  this  alarm- 

Of 

ins;  proieft  :  and  two  members  (not  thole  lately  Two other 

3  r.  J  7  .  v  #  J  members 

imprifoned)  inveighed  moft  bitterly  againft  it.  fcne  to  pri- 
She  was  lo  provoked  by  this  oppofition  to  her 
fcheme,  that,  under  her  influence,  a  party  of  the 
military  forced  their  way  into  the  affembly,  and 
carried  the  two  members  to  prifon. 

Upon  this  aft  of  violence  the  Parliament  remon- 
ftrated  more  fpiritedly  than  before.  They  declared 
they  were  more  ftrongly  confirmed,  by  every  day’s 
proceeding,  of  a  deftgn  to  change  the  Conftitution, 

“  But,  Sire,”  faid  they,  <c  the  French  nation  will 
<c  never  adopt  the  defpotic  meafures  to  which  you 
<f  are  advifed  :  we  {hall  not  repeat  all  the  unfortu- 
tc  nate  circumftances  which  afflift  us ;  we  {hall 
u  only  reprefent  to  you,  with  refpeftful  firmnefs, 

“  that 
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“  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  muft 
'-'■v— '  “  trampled  upon  \  and  that  your  authority  can 

“  only  be  efteemed,  Jo  long  as  it  is  tempered  with  juf- 
“  tice.” 

Second  This  bold  language  determined  the  Court  to , 
uieNofabies  aflemble  the  Notables  once  more*  They  met  in 
May.  The  King  communicated  to  them  his  de- 
fign  of  eftablifhing  a  Cour  Pleniere ,  or  Supreme 
Affembly.  Several  of  the  peers  expreffed  their 
di [approbation  of  altering  the  conftitution,  and 
declared  they  would  not  affift  in  the  Cour  Pleniere  ; 
by  which  the  Court  were  again  frightened,  and 

Nc clear  re-  °  ° 

wiled*  refolved  to  recall  Monfieur  Neckar*  Had  this 
been  done  in  the  proper  feafon,  the  meafure,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  had  the  mod  happy 
effects  j  but  every  body  now  faw  it  was  an  adt 
of  diftrefs  and  delufion,  and  therefore  nobody  re* 
garded  it* 

The  States-  The  firft  meafure  of  Monfieur  Neckar  was  to 
af' aflfemble  the  States- General.  The  Queen,  and 
feveral  of  the  Princes,  did  not  approve  of  this 
meafure  ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  necef- 
fity.  The  number  of  deputies  was  fixed  at  up¬ 
wards  of  one  thoufand  and  half  of  thefe  were 
ordered  to  confift  of  the  third  eftate,  or  commons,, 
eledled  by  the  different  bailiwicks,  according  to  the 
(late  of  population  j  and  the  other  half  to  confift 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  united.  By  this  projedt, 
Neckar’s  grand  defign  was  toraifehis  taxes  with  the 
confent  of  the  nation  j  for,  however  true  his  former 


account 
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account  of  the  finances  might  be  at  the  time  it  was  A-  P* 
written,  yet  fuch  had  been  the  extravagancies,  or 
peculations,  of  the  Queen  and  her  favourites,  he 
found  no  monev  in  the  royal  treafury  ;  and  even 
the  King’s  houfehold,  as  well  as  every  perfon  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Court,  in  long  arrear,  and  in  great 
diftrefs. 

The  States- General  met  early  in  the  month  of 
May,  1789.  The  firft  queftion  was,  Whether  the 
afiembly  Ihould  divide,  and  vote,  as  one  body  ;  or 
whether  they  Ihould  feparate  into  two  chambers  ; 
the  clergy  and  peers  in  one,  and  the  commons  in 
another;  fimilar  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament 
in  England  ?  After  a  long  and  anxious  difcuffion 
of  many  days,  it  was  decided,  that  they  Ihould  fit 
and  vote  as  one  body  ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
they  affumed  the  name  of  the  National  AJfembly. 

The  whole  nation  was  elated  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
enthufiafm  by  this  vidtory.  “  One  hour,”  faid 
they,  “  has  deftroyed  the  flavery  of  eight  centuries. 

“  The  nation  has  refumed  her  rights.  The  pride  of 
“  the  clergy  and  nobility,  under  whofe  tyranny 
“  we  have  groaned,  is  vanilhed  ;  the  cnarm  is  dif- 
“  pelled.” 

The  Court,  the  Clergy,  and  Nobility,  brooding 
over  their  defeat,  like  the  devil  and  his  fatellites 
when  caft  out  of  heaven,  meditated  meafures  of 
revenge.  They  coliedted  the  army  round  Paris, 
and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Marfhal  Broglio. 

Neckar  was  again  difmifled.  This  filled  every  Neckar  dir. 

body  "1Std- 
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body  with  indignation,  becaufe  every  body  faw  tiiat 
— »  the  Queen’s  influence  was  increafing ;  and  every 
body  trembled  for  the  fafety  of  the  National  Affem- 
bly,  when  the  army  was  approaching  the  environs 
Plot  of  ,he  of  Verfailles  and  Paris.  The  dtflgn  of  the  Court 
Panirr“inft was  apparent:  it  was,  to  compel  unconditional fuh* 
mijjion.  The  Parifians  were  inflamed  to  madnefs : 

inftantly  deftroyed  the  Baftille.  This  ftep 
alarmed  the  creatures  of  the  Queen  ;  they  began 
to  tremble  for  themfelves.  The  army  faw  the  ufe 
that  was  intended  to  be  made  of  them — to  deftroy 
their  own  countrymen.  They  abhorred  the  idea. 
It  was  what  no  Frenchman  could  adopt,  at  the 
caprice  of  a  foreign  woman,  governing  an  imbecile 
King. 

Ncckar  re-  The  ^"ourr>  frightened  by  its  own  filly  work, 
caHed.  a  fecond  time  recalled  Monfleur  Neckar.  But 
Neckar  could  not  allay  the  univerfal  ferment  which 
the  infanity  of  the  Court  had  occafioned.  His  firft 
ftep  was  to  recommend  a  general  amnefty  ;  but  this 
was  rejected  by  the  diftridts :  fo  true  it  is,  that  the 
indelible  tyranny  of  the  Court,  that  had  lafted  fo 
many  years,  had  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
fuch  an  hereditary  abhorrence  of  defpotifm,  that, 
conceivitig  they  were  now  on  the  point  of  obtain¬ 
ing  emancipation,  they  would  liften  to  nothing 
fhort  of  the  total  annihilation  of  arbitrary  power ; 
and  even  Neckar  himfelf  became  fufpedted  for 
T^e whok recommending  a  plan  of  moderation.  Several 

nation  in  or 

•ommotion.  infurredtions  took  place  in  different  parts  of  the 

kingdom. 
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kingdom.  All  who  were  in  authority  were  luf-  a.^d. 
pected  of  being  favourable  to  the  wiles  and  ftrata-  < — •/—» 
gems  of  the  Queen  and  her  favourites.  Thefe  dif- 
orders  raged  for  fome  time,  with  great  and  un- 
fpeakable  lofs  to  individuals  in  all  quarters. 

The  National  Affembly  proceeded  to  form  a 
theoretic  fyftem  of  principles,  which,  when  finifhed, 
they  called  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man .  Declaration 
This,  they  faid,  fnould  be  the  bafis  of  a  new  Con-  ofManf U’* 
flitution.  Several  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy, 
who  had  feceded  upon  the  decifion  that  the  Natio¬ 
nal  Affembly  fhould  fit  as  one  body,  now  returned, 
and  took  their  feats.  They  affumed  the  appearance 
of  an  acquiefcence  in  the  decrees  of  the  Affembly; 
but  in  their  hearts  they  were  the  fame  defpots  as 
before. 

To  relieve  the  immediate  diftreffes  of  the  State,  Voiun&iy 
Neckar  propofed  a  voluntary  contribution  through- 
out  the  kingdom.  In  this  project  he  was  fuccefs- 
ful  beyond  his  expectation.  With  this  affiftance 
he  was  enabled  to  go  on. 

But  the  Queen,  ever  reftlefs,  and  ever  defirous 
of  eftablifhing  her  own  abfolute  and  uncontroulable 
power  over  France,  was  always  devifing  means  to 
accomplilh  her  object.  She  contrived  to  have  the 
regiment  of  Flanders  (whofe  difpofition  was  thought 
to  be  favourable  to  the  Auflrians)  invited  by  the 
houfehold  troops  to  an  entertainment  at  Verfailles 
on  the  i  ft  of  October.  The  houfehold  troops  alfo 
invited  feveral  officers  of  the  militia  of  Verfailles, 

Vol.  IV.  Mm  fome 
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a.V).  fome  of  the  Swifs  guards  and  others.  They  were 
>-17”9'  -  all  admitted  into  the  great  faloon,  where  the  fead 
was  prepared.  Liquor  was  ferved  in  abundance! 
and' the  health  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Dauphin,  were  drank  withthelouded  acclamations! 
but  that  of  the  Nation  was  rejected.  The  Royal 
Family  were  prefent.  Towards  evening,  the  La¬ 
dies  of  the  Court  appeared  in  the  Saloon,  and  pre- 
fented  to  each  of  the  foldiers  the  white  cockade, 
who  took  the  national  cockade  out  of  their  hats, 
and  put  in  the  white  as  a  proof  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Royal  caufe. 

Nothing  could  be  Co  imprudent  as  this  marked 
enmity  to  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  public 
teftimony  of  thedelign  of  the  Court  to  engage  the 
army  in  their  intereft.  Intelligence  of  this  event 
quickly  reached  Paris.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fay¬ 
ette,  who  was  captain -general  of  the  militia,  was 
called  upon  to  march  direftly  to  Verfailles,  to  re¬ 
venge  the  infult  offered  to  the  nation.  But  he  re¬ 
commended  patience  and  forbearance  which  fo 
exafperated  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and 
V PaU°”!>n  patdculsrty  the  women,  that  they  colle&ed  in  irri- 
to  Vet-  menfe  multitudes  in  all  parts  of  Paris,  and  having 
bring  ’the  armed  themfelves  with  all  forts  of  weapons  they  could 
!j°to*Paris!"  obtain,  fuch  as  mufkets,  piftols,  fwords,  daggers, 
lances,  hatchets,  &c.  they  fet  out  for  Verfailles.  An 
infinite  number  of  men  mixed  amongft  them,  all 
of  the  lowed  and  poored  fort.  Unfortunately 
it  happened,  that  Paris  was  at  this  time  in  want  of 

*  bread 
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bread,  and  thefe  miferable  people  were  literally  in 
want  of  fuftenance.  They  forced  open  the  doors 
of  the  Palace,  and  the  Queen  very  narrowly  ef- 
caped  their  fury.  Notwithftanding  the  entreaties  of 
the  National  Affembly,  the  moft  refpedlable  per- 
fons  in  the  Court,  the  military  and  others,  they  re- 
fufed  to  difperfe,  or  to  return  to  Paris,  unlefs  the 
King  and  Queen  accompanied  them.  They  were 
obliged  to  comply  ;  for  this  immenfe  multitude 
was  fo  frantic,  furious,  and  favage,  the  army,  the 
Court,  the  National  Affembly  (which  then  fet  at 
Verfailles)  were  all  afraid  of  them.  On  the  6th  of 
October,  the  King  and  Koyal  Family,  efcorted  by 
the  troops  and  militia,  and  attended  by  this  infi¬ 
nite  rabble,  arrived  at  Paris,  and  were  fafely 
Jodged  in  the  Palace  of  the  Thuilleries. 

The  National  Affembly  moved  to  Paris  alfa. 

The  power  of  the  King  was  now  little  more  than  a 
fhadow.  The  National  Affembly  obtained  theAupower 
government;  for  decree  followed  decree  infuchra-^u^dNj 
pid  fycceflions  that  the  King  was  in  a  few  weeks tional 
ftripped  of  all  his  prerogatives.  The  right  of  ma- 
king  peace  and  war  was  veiled  in  the  Affembly. 

The  ellates  of  the  Church  were  declared  to  be  the 
property  of  the  nation,  and  ftipends  were  allotted 
to  the  clergy.  All  monadic  vows  were  prohibited, 
and  penfions  were  affigned  to  the  religious.  The 
debts  of  the  clergy  were  transferred  to  the  nation  ; 
the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy  was  encreafed  ;  and 
France  was  divided  into  eighty-three  departments 
inftead  of  provinces  as  heretofore. 

Mma 
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A‘  Di  In  the  month  of  Tune  come  forward  the  famous 
decree,  abolilhing  all  tides  in  France  ;  cc  that,  con- 
fiihed.  ab°"  “  fidering  (fays  the  decree)  hereditary  nobility  can- 
“  not  fubfifl  inafree flare,  the  titles  of  Di]ke,Count, 
“  Marquis,  Baron,  Excellency,  Greatnefs,  Abbot, 
«  &c.  are  abolifhed  ;  and  all  citizens  fhall  in  future 
cr  take  their  family  and  patronymic  names  ;  and 
«  that  no  perfon  fhall  in  future  caufe  liveries  to  be 
ie  worn,  or  take  coats  of  arms.” 

Maiiiebois’s  At  this  time  a  plot  is  ftated  to  have  been  formed 
by  Count  Maillebois,  to  carry  off  the  King  to 
Auftrian  Flanders.  Maillebois  communicated  his 
defign  to  the  Courts  of  Turin,  Madrid,  and  Vienna, 
with  a  view  to  engage  them  to  afiift  in  reftoring  the 
King  to  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  But  the  plot 
was  difcovered,  and  Maillebois  was  happy  to  make 
his  inflant  efcape. 

The  National  Afiembly,  in  order  to  bind  the  peo¬ 
ple  more  firmly  to  the  new  government,  inftituted 
the  folemnity  of  oaths  and  compacts.  In  the  pro¬ 
vincial  towns,  civil  feafls  and  aflbciations  were 
formed.  But  at  Paris  it  was  refolved  to  concen¬ 
trate  thefe  patriotic  effufions,  by  a  confederation. 
Confeiers-  This  was  done  on  the  14th  of  July  in  the  Champ- 
de-Mars,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  eredled  aft 
altar,  with  feats  around  it.  All  the  depart¬ 
ments  obeyed  the  fummons.  The  fpedlacle  was 
fplendid  beyond  all  defcription  or  imagination. 
The  King  here  folemnly  fwore  to  maintain  the  con- 
flitution. 


From 
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1791. 

The  King 


From  the  moment  the  National  Aflembly  came  a.  d. 
to  Paris,  Neckar  found  that  ,his  influence  was  de- 
dining  every  day;  in  the  month  of  Auguft  he  there-  Ne 
fore  fent  his  refignation  to  the  Aflembly,  and  re-  tires, 
tired  to  Switzerland. 

The  Aflfembly  continued  to  occupy  themfelves 
\Vith  the  affairs  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  King  and 
Queen  remained  in  the  fenfual  enjoyrrient  of  their 
appetites  in  the  Thuilleries.  Nothing  very  impor¬ 
tant  happened  until  the  month  of  June  1791, 
when  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  efcape  of  the  Royal 
Family  from  the  Thuilleries,  to  the  northern  fron-  efcape s  to 
tiers.  This  was  effected  in  the  night  of  the  aoth  ^d*!sn#s’ 
of  June.  The  Royal  Family  were  {topped  at  Va-  {^J^p 
rennes,  and  conducted  back  to  Paris ;  but  the  ris- 
Count  de  Provence  and  the  Countefs,  taking  ano¬ 
ther  road,  got  fafe  to  Mons. 

On  the  14th  of  September  the  King  accepted  the  The  K>ns 

01  accepts  the 

new  Conftitution,  and  folemnly  fwore  to  obferve  Conftitu. 
it,  in  each  particular.  The  oath  which  the  King  tl°n, 
took  was  ftrong  and  emphatical  ;  and  therefore  we 
{hall  infert  a  copy  of  it.  “  I,  the  King  ofthe  French, 

“  fwear  to  the  nation  to  employ  all  the  power 
**  which  is  delegated  to  me  by  the  conftitutiomri 
“  law  of  the  State,  to  maintain  the  Conftitution, 

**  and  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  law.” 

In  February,  1792,  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Pruifia  entered  into  an  alliance,  to  reftore  the 
King  of  France  to  his  ancient  power. 


1793; 
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Their  armies  entered  France,  but  were  repulfed, 
defeated,  and  driven  back. 

In  the  month  of  September  1792,  when  it  was 
difcovered  that  the  King  was  not  fincere,  he  was  fe- 
parated  from  his  family,  and  directed  to  prepare  for 
his  trial. 

In  the  months  of  December  1792  and  January 
1793,  the  King  was  tried  before  the  Reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  Nation;  and  on  the  21ft  day  of  January 
he  was  beheaded  by  the  guillotine  in  the  Place  de  1^ 
Revolution. 

THE  END. 


<fhe  King's  trial,  as  well  as  the  inter efting  events  of 
the  year  17  92,  being  detailed  at  length ,  and  with 
the ftriblefi  accuracy,  in  a  periodical  work  of  confi - 
derable  efimation,  called  the  Political  State 
of  Europe,  which  continues  to  be  fublijhed 
monthly,  we  mujl  refer  the  Reader  to  that  work , 
for  thofe  particulars, 

— - - - - — - - * - - - - 
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